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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
EXTINCTION OF THE LAST JACOBITE INSURRECTION.* 


Asx years have probably still 
to elapse before an exhaustive 
history can be written of England 
and Scotland for the century 
which lies between the expulsion of 
the Stuarts and the outbreak of the 
first French revolution. The out- 
ward political characteristics of the 
riod are sufficiently intelligible ; 
ut the forces at work underneath 
the surface, the swift and silent 
course of change in the temper and 
dispositions of the people, have as 
yet furnished too imperfect indica- 
tions of their ultimate tendency to 
enable us either to estimate the 
value of them, or even vaguely to 
conceive their meaning. The 
word ‘ progress,’ which is on the 
lips of all of us, expresses indeed 
our consciousness of the change 
that is going forward, and the san- 
guine feelings with which we regard 
it; but we have still to ask, progress 
towards what? and to receive very 
little satisfaction in the answers 
which are given us. Is it pro- 
gress in nobleness? progress in the 
conquest of what is small and un- 
worthy in the human soul? or pro- 
gress merely in material comforts— 
in the conquest over nature, and 
making her the handmaid of human 
i kad ed ak 
n default of suc r insight 
into the real nature ae — 
going forward, such history of the 
a century as hitherto has 
offered itself has naturally been de- 
ficient in the power of arresting 
our interest. e disappearance 
from the surface of all questions of 
principle, religious or political, and 
as a consequence the absence from 
the arena of public life of all really 
remarkable men, is seriously felt as 
we descend from the t eras of 
the Reformation and the Revolu- 
tion ; while, owing to the improved 


mechanical contrivances for the pre- 
servation of the records of what 
took place, we are overwhelmed by 
a multitude of details and minu- 
tie of circumstance and opinion, in 
which all men, and especially states- 
men, are most found to indulge in the 
inverse ratio of the importance of the 
subject matter. 

It is, therefore, no small proof of 
historical talent in the writer of the 
two volumes now before us that he 
has been able to distil such a mass 
of material into a palatable liquid, 
and has made a practicable and 
pleasant road for us through what 
was before a rather dreary wil- 
derness. We do not know that 
Mr. Burton has added any abso- 
lutely new fact to those already 
known; but, what is of far greater 
importance, he has organized and 
made intelligible the confused heap 
he found before him; and while 
it is not easy for us to speak too 
highly of the manner in which he 
has executed his work, the same 
modest gracefulness of mind that 
gives such a charm to all he has 
written will probably make himself 
the last person who will estimate it 
at its full value. The matter, as 
he has treated it, has itself be- 
come interesting, and his style, if 
less brilliant than Macaulay’s, has 
a pregnant elegance of its own, 
leaving behind it a calm and satis- 
factory impression, which pleases 
us as we receive it, and is re- 
tained without an effort. There 
is an appearance of indolence 
which is sometimes unconsciously 
acknowledged, and betrays itself, by- 
the-bye, seriously in a negligent 
correcting of the meee but in gene- 
ral it is the indolence of power, 
which holds its subject under easy 
command, and wields it without 
exertion. He makes no preten- 
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sion to a large philosophy; con- 
tented to let facts tell their own 
story, he does not encumber them 
with comments, and he has shown 
his discretion as much in what he 
has avoided as in what he has 
touched. But in his detail of action, 
and in his estimate of character, 
there is an elevation of feeling and 
a calm subdued fairness far beyond 
the schoo] of utilitarians, to which, 
from an occasional condescension to 
their hack expressions, he seems 
tobelong. Mr. Burton, too, speaks 
of the progress of the enlighten- 
ment of humanizing influences, of 
large minded toleration, &c. &c., 
as if the improvement of man’s 
nature was an unquestioned and un- 
questionable fact; as if there were 
no excellences in the earlier world 
which we do not now possess in 
larger measure ; as if there were no 
inimitable Athenian sculptures, Nor- 
man architectures, Italian paint- 
ings, and Elizabethan dramas. We 
should be glad to force him to a 
fuller definition of his meaning; but 
happily the philosophy of progress 
in the general modern sense has 
had very little influence in forming 
Mr. Burton’s mind, however he may 
suppose himself to believe in it. 

he subject of his book is simply 
indicated in its title; more particu- 
larly it is the union of the two king- 
doms, the causes which made it 
necessary, the imprudences, care- 
lessnesses, and jealousies in the 
working it out, which produced so 
many dangerous and almost disas- 
trous consequences. We are thus 
carried through a series of events 
the names of the most prominent of 
which will show at once to the ge- 
neral reader what he is to look for 
—the accession of William, the 
settlement of the Church, the later 
career of Claverhouse, the Glencoe 
massacre, the singular history of the 
Darien company, the Act of Secu- 
rity, and finally the passing of the 
Act of Union, compose the first vo- 
lume; the second opens with the 
inauspicious working of the new 
settlement, the thoughtlessness with 
which the sensitive pride of the 
weaker nation was fretted and irri- 
tated into alienation; and leads us 
on through the Jacobite insurrec- 
tions, which were rendered possible 
only by the opportunity which had 
been so unwisely created. 
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Great art is shown in the arrange- 
ment and composition. The story 
evolves itself systematically as the 
writer saw it, eventrising out of event, 
and cause slowly working upon cause 
till the climax of the rebellion. The 
descriptions are — and full, 
neers those of battles and battle- 
fields, which have been composed 
evidently after personal examination 
of the localities. Those of personal 
character, though occasionally rather 
too brief and allusive, are definite in 
their outline. Mr. Burton’s sym- 
— are not controlled by part 
eeling, and high qualities are al- 
ways appreciated on whatever side 
they are to be found. Bitter 
against no one, the smallest trait of 
good feeling betrayed by the veriest 
rascal receives its due kind mention 
from him; but he never makes the 
rascal into a misrepresented saint 
because he happens to be on the 
anti-Jacobite side. Judging by 
these volumes only we should con- 
sider him a man without enthu- 
siasm, one who regarded enthusiasm 
with a sad feeling, as at best a 
species of generous weakness. But 
the period he is dealing with con- 
tains nothing about which it is pos- 
sible for a wise man to be enthusi- 
astic; neither greatness in the mat- 
ters at issue, nor greatness in the 
persons concerned with them. The 
vehement theologians and the vehe- 
ment politicians were alike fanatics 
or dreamers, and a dispassionate 
regret for so much wasted heroism 
was the only sentiment with which 
it was possible to regard them. 
If unenthusiastic, Mr. Burton is 
never contemptuous ; when a good 
word is possible he never fails to 
say it; and the book throughout is 
written in a spirit of great kindly 
good sense. 

In so brief a review as we can 
here permit ourselves we shall best 
lease our readers, and better do 
justice to Mr. Burton, by not at- 
tempting any general analysis, but 
by selecting detailed specimens of 
his manner and of his conclusions ; 
and we will take first, as a matter in 
which English readers in the pre- 
sent state of their knowledge are 
likely to feel greatest interest—the 
too painfully celebrated massacre 
of Glencoe. It has probably re- 
ceived an undue prominence as an 
isolated fact, but the intensely tra- 
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gical features of the story, with the 
wildness of the scene in which it 
took place, have combined to fasten 
it upon the imagination, and the 
shame and the stain have ome to 
the memory of William indyes which 
have hitherto only deepened as time 
has grown older. As Mr. Burton 
himself wisely says— 

If Dalrymple and Breadalbane had 
dreamed of the influence of striking 
scenery in perpetuating the memory of 
political crimes, they would have sought 
any other place than this grand moun- 
tain solitude for the execution of their 
cruelty. 

But there are few persons who 
will not be glad to find the darker 
shadows partially relieved; and a 
literal a dispassionate statement 
of the facts of the catastrophe does 
certainly go far to distribute the 
guilt over a wider surface than we 
had hitherto supposed. William 
himself is denned of any further 
responsibility than what is involved 
in his having permitted a severity 
which the Scotch Ministers onwhom 
he was forced to rely had repre- 
sented to him as necessary. The 
sufferers are shown to have been 

ilty of worse offences than Jaco- 
Fitinn, and the severity with which 
the massacre was executed must be 
allowed that degree of palliation 
(slight and miserable as it is) to 
which very bad actions are entitled 
when they are in harmony with the 
practice of the time, and are tole- 
rated by general opinion. ‘The out- 
line of the circumstances is fami- 
liar toevery one. The Highlanders 
had been out with Claverhouse in 
what the government were entitled 
to consider a dangerous rebellion. 
It was certain that they would ex- 
plode again on the first opportunity ; 
and even in peace their habits were 
such that unless they could be over- 
awed or coerced, their very exist- 
ence was fatal to the industry of the 
neighbouring Lowland pereaies. 
The provocation which they had al- 
ready given had laid them fairly 
open to a severe retribution, and we 
need entertain no wonder that alike 
by William and his advisers it 
was felt absolutely necessary to 
make some example of the worst of 
the clans. Among those against 
whom as freebooters there was the 
heaviest reason to complain were 
the MacDonalds of Glencoe, and if 
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the Government had in a straight- 
forward and open manner selected 
them for a peremptory vengeance 
we could coly have regarded it as 
one of those strong stern acts of 
justice on which great men will ven- 
ture in a spirit of wise humanity, 
knowing that in dealing with habits 
radically vicious severity is the 
truest clemency. The Secretary of 
State for Scotland, however, Sir 
John Dalrymple, was not a great 
man, and such a course of conduct 
he had neither the understanding to 
perceive to be right, nor the energy 
to carry it out if he had. He at- 
tempted to entangle the chiefs in 
a position in which they should have 
outlawed themselves by acts of their 
own, and as soon as they had for- 
feited their privileges as subjects he 
determined to extirpate them as a 
horde of savages, or beasts of prey. 
Promises of money by William’s 
orders were held out to such of the 
chiefs as would offer a ready sub- 
mission, and this was done bond fide, 
and with nocovert purpose. At the 
same time— 

A proclamation was issued requiring 
all the chiefs to swear the oath of alle- 
giance in the presence of a civil judge, 
before the first of January, 1692, threat- 
ening those who failed to do so with 
the penalties of treason and of military 
execution upon their lands. The fero- 
cious name of the writ by which it was 
to he executed, called letters of fire and 
sword, had nothing in it to startle the 
ear, although it was known to infer 
military execution in its most appalling 
form. Any one who by reason of his 
estates being ravaged, or for any other 
cause, had a deadly feud with a High- 
land clan, readily obtained this license 
of extermination against them, on payment 
of the usual fees. 

The threat, like the promise, ap- 
pears to be open and plain, and so 
in form it was. But Mr. Burton 
has shown by extracts from Dal- 
ee letters that he hoped that 
obedience would be generally re- 
fused, and that by skilfully availing 
himself of the animosities of clan 
against clan he might let them loose 
upon one another for mutual extir- 

ation. Let the sentence which we 

ave italicized, however, be carefully 
observed, for while the massacre in 
its actual features wears the frightful 
appearance of licensed murder, the 
licence was one which was recognised 
by the legislation of the time, and 
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of which on the present occasion the 
statesmen only availed themselves 
rather than created it for the im- 
mediate purpose. That the Mac 
Donalds really were a nest of thieves 
rests not only on the evidence of the 
time, but Mr. Burton has gathered 
a further curious proof of it on 
grounds not liable to the errors into 
which the prejudices of contempo- 
raries may betray their formal 
statements, and which may serve as 
a correction to the romantic sympa- 
thies that are excited by the Geum 
scenery :— 


The tourist in Glencoe (he says) finds 
himself in a singularly solitary road, 
with conical mountains rising on either 
side, nearly as abruptly as the Aiguil- 
lettes of the Alps burst out of the coat- 
ing of snow. There is a narrow strip of 
grazing ground between these Alpine 
walls, There are a few, still narrower, 
scattered here and there in the upper 
level, whence start the scaurs and mural 
precipices. He remarks the absence of 
population, as he passes, after a series of 
miles, a solitary farm-house, and one or 
two shepherd huts. This solitude he 
naturally associates with the tragedy of 
which he has heard. But to the histo- 
rical observer it may call forth the ques- 
tion, since the means of subsistence in 
this wild spot are so scanty, how, when 
there was a considerable population 
there, did they subsist ? In equally arid 
districts of the Jura, we find a population 
subsisting by the making of watches ; 
but we know well that neither this nor 
any other productive occupation fed the 
MacDonalds of Glencoe. In short, they 
lived by plunder, and were, with the 
exception of the MacGregors, who had 
been nearly exterminated, the most ac- 
complished and indomitable freebooters 
within the circuit of the Grampians. If 
they had not lived on the reft produce 
of other people’s industry, their arid 
glen could not have supported the popu- 
lation which made the massacre a con- 
siderable feature in the history of the 
seventeenth century. 


Persons who in the midst of or- 
derly and industrious neighbours 
choose to live like beasts of prey, 
have no right to be surprised if they 
find themselves treated as such. 
No matter what courage, fidelity, 
self-devotion, or other high feature 
of character there may have been 
among them, the propensity to 
thieve is utterly intolerable, and 
the alternative of correction or de- 
struction becomes matter of simple 
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necessity. Itis a necessity, however, 
which will not even palliate the 
manner in which the punishment 
was inflicted. In ages of barbarism, 
when governments are without the 
power to punish, offenders are left 
to the ‘ wild justice’ of private re- 
venge, and during the slow advances 
of society ‘ the avenger of blood’ is 
recognised by the law as a legiti- 
mate executioner of the natural 
penalties against crime. But the 
close of the seventeenth century was 
not a period when recourse might 
be had to so rude an expedient ; and 
that such a practice should have 
survived to so late atime is but a 
slight excuse for the statesman who 
employed it, and a disgrace to the 
nation who had consented so long to 
endure it. 

Disappointed in his hope that 
any considerable number of the 
clans would refuse obedience to 
the proclamtion, Dalrymple dis- 
covered that at least one, and that 
among the worst, of the offenders 
had fallen within his power. The 1st 
of January was the last day fixed 
on which the oath could be received 
(of course, in such a matter, some 
last day must have been fixed), and 
MacDonald, who had held out to 
the latest moment, with a clear pur- 
pose of remaining disloyal if he 
dared, and if the refusal were ge- 
neral, finding that he was being left 
alone, and knowing the vengeance 
which would fall upon him, hastened, 
at the extreme limit of the time, to 
follow the universal example. Cir- 
cumstances, over which he had no 
control, interfered with his purpose, 
and he had not formally made his 
submission till five days Levent the 
time named in the proclamation. 
He was, therefore, technically and 
legally in the power of the Govern- 
ment; and as MacDonald, by the 
fact of his delaying to the last, 
showed sufficiently the animus with 
which he was actuated, they saw no 
reason why they should not make 


use of it. 


The final tragedy was now resolved on. 
The letters of Breadalbane, Dalrymple, 
and one or two others in the secret, have 
a very fiendish appearance. They speak 
about mauling them on the cold long 
nights when they cannot live on the 
mountains; about not troubling the 
government with prisoners; seeing that 
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the old fox and his cubs do not escape; 
about striking the blow silently and 
secretly, otherwise the victims may 
flee to the mountains; and the like, 
To carry out the plan, the old well- 
established resource of clan animosity 
was appealed to. For ages even before 
the horrible exhibition on the North 
Inch of Perth, it had been the policy of 
the Government to set these unruly 
septs against each other. It was in every 
respect the most easy, simple, and 
economical method of destruction; and 
the deadly hatred which neighbouring 
clans had to each other was sometimes 
vase: | viewed as a wise dispensation of 
?rovidence, like that which provides for 
the destruction of one noxious animal 
by the enmity it inspires in another. 
The conduct of the affair in hand re- 
— so much treachery and duplicity, 
t nothing but clan-hatred could sup- 
ly the necessary amount of these vices. 
he Campbells were the natural enemies 
of the MacDonalds, and they had been 
embodied in an independent regiment, 
which gave them the means, as they pos- 
sessed the hearty will, to execute what 
was desired. Towards the branch of the 
MacDonalds who lived in Glencoe, the 
Campbells had a special ground of 
hatred. Their inaccessible mountain 
fastnesses protruded, as it were, into the 
Campbell country, and were in that 
shire of Argyle which they loved to con- 
sider entirely their own. Glencoe was 
thus invested with all the hatred of a 
hostile frontier fortress ; and these moun- 
tains, raising their conical peaks above 
their neighbours, were contemplated by 
the followers of MacCallum Mohr as 
Gibraltar is by the Spaniard. The 
Campbell territory, more productive than 
that of the MacDonalds, was often mer- 
cilessly ravaged by the banditti of this 
stronghold, and at the conference which 
Breadalbane held with the chiefs as am- 
bassador, he had high words with 
Glencoe about stolen cattle,—the main 
source, besides clan-rivalries, of highland 
bloodshed. 


There is no occasion to follow the 
story of the massacre. Frightful as 
it was, it fell far short of what had 
been intended; for the entire clan 
was marked for destruction, and the 
actual victims were under forty. 
But the circumstances under which 
it was perpetrated were such as to 
call out universal sympathy and 
horror; and a_ powerful party 
eee to the Government made 
the most of the opportunity of hold- 
ing them up to execration. The age 
was outgrowing such ferocious forms 
of justice; and Dalrymple had the 
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bad luck to be the last statesman 
who made use of a method which 
had been employed before a thousand 
times without challenge, and even 
with applause. Happy in his com- 
awe insignificance, however, 

alrymple’s name is seldom men- 
tioned in connexion with the busi- 
ness; and the odium has been 
popularly, but without justice, 
transferred to the English King. 
The latter had signified his approva 
of the proposal to punish the 
Highlanders—he had even specified 
the MacDonalds as desirable to be 
selected for an example; but the 
manner in which the punishment was 
to be inflicted, and the extent to 
which it was to be carried, were 
left to the local authorities, who 
alone are responsible for them ; 
while the deep, malignant treachery 
in the actual execution—the revolt- 
ing features of which are sometimes 
spoken of as if they had been pre- 
scribed in detail by William—are 
due to the fiendish nature of the 
men into whose hands the work was 

ven. 

Itwill have been perceived, that for 
theact itself Mr. Burton offersno sort 
of apology. It was ahorrible crime, 
which he sees with the eyes of a 
wise and humane man, who is yet 
too humane to let his judgment be 
betrayed by his feeling, and distri- 
butes the guilt with an equitable 
hand. The parallel, indeed, which 
he endeavours to establish between 
this massacre and Cromwell’s mili- 
tary executions at Drogheda will not 
bear examining. The garrison of 
Drogheda was summoned to surren- 
der, and after its refusal the town 
was taken by storm. Cromwell was 
not a man to take advantage of a 
technical flaw in the acceptance of 
his terms—in an accidental delay of 
hours or days; and justice with hi 
was a thing too sacred and too solemn 
for the infliction of its penalties 
to be committed to the passion of 

rivate enemies, or extended to help- 
ess women and innocent children. 
The Drogheda victims were grown 
men taken in arms, the oflscour- 
ing of the population of the three 
kingdoms, scarcely one among whom 
had not richly earned his own fate 
by his own individual crimes. But 


it is remarkable in this Glencoe 
business, that it may be questioned 
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which was the most surprised at the 
ebullition of popular feeling that 
was caused by it—the minister who 
had commanded the act, or the sur- 
vivors among the sufferers who 
found themselves so unexpectedly 
the object of general sympathy. 
The latter, 


Unconscious of the greatness of the 
crime by which they suffered—because, in 
the ferocious social system in which they 
lived, they knew nothing of the moral 
obligations incumbent on a higher 
civilization—they doubtless were much 
astonished when they found themselves 
objects of national and even of Euro- 
pean interest, and saw Parliamentary 
parties seeking influence and eminence 
by the advocacy of their cause. 

While for Sir John Dalrymple, 

Not the powerful, respected, and pious 
slave-holder of Carolina, when, emerging 
from his own circle, he has first heard an 
emancipist call him a robber of the 
worst kind, nor the hard-working con- 
scientious lawlord, when, after labouri- 
ously carrying an act to make it death 
to steal five shillings in a dwelling-house, 
he is called a murderer by an abolitionist 
of death punishment,—could be more 
astonished than the Secretary of State 
when he heard the terms in which 
his meritorious services to the Govern- 
ment in the affair of Glencoe were 
attacked. .... The rule had always 
been to show no more consideration to 
Highlanders than to wild beasts. The 
previous Stewart kings would have 
put every human being who spoke the 
Gaelic language to death had it been 
possible, as, to their great mortification, 
they found it was not. James V1., for 
instance, made a bargain with Argyle in 
the South and Huntly in the North, ‘ to 
extirpate the barbarous people,’ each 
taking his department and fixing a time 
within which the thing was to be accom- 
plished, but it was found that it could 
not be done... .. If there is anything 
in the undoubted spirit of extermina- 
tion with which our ancestors viewed 
the Celtic races to excite disgust, let us 
look at the notions which our American, 
African, and Australian colonists form 
at this day of the value of the lives of 
any given number of ‘black fellows,’ 
when compared with the advantage of 
preserving industry and property. 

The affair of Glencoe was one 
among a number of causes which 
pressed upon the statesmen of the 
day the necessity of a union be- 
tween the two Kinedoun, and at 
the same time called out a variety 
of angry feelings, which made the 
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carrying it into effect so difficult. 
Looking back from our present 
point of view, when the enormous 
advantages which have resulted 
from the Union both to England 
and to Scotland can so easily be 
discerned, with no apparent evils 
whatsoever to countervail them, it 
is not easy to understand where the 
difficulty could have lain in carry- 
ing through a measure of such large 
and obvious benefit. United from 
the time of the Reformation in what, 
as long as Romanism was dangerous, 
was a common faith, they had already 
been governed long enough by a 
common sovereign for the ancient 
national animosities to have died 
away and been forgotten. It is true 
that under thetwo last sovereigns the 
powerof England had been employed 
to persecute the Scotch Presby- 
terians. But the persecuting princes 
were themselves Scotchmen of the 
old royal line; and England had been 
a common sufferer under the same 
tyranny ; which had rather served, 
eoaae, to draw them together 
than to separate them. The fighting 
era of their rivalry had past away, 
and a new industrial era had com- 
menced, in which the real interests 
of the two countries were the same; 
and a glance at the map is sufficient 
to show that an industrial develop- 
ment of two independent peoples in 
so small an island could not con- 
tinue for ever. On terms either of 
agreement or of compulsion sooner 
or later they must unite ; and, while 
experience had taught Scotland that 
she could not preserve her indepen- 
dence withoutassistance from abroad, 
more dangerous to her than alliance 
with England, England, too, had 
learnt from it, that if united to Scot- 
land on any terms short of absolute 
equality, her proud and hardy neigh- 
bour could task her strength to its 
utmost to preserve the chain un- 
broken, and that she would be power- 
less either todevelopefurther herown 
internal force, or to resist an external 
enemy. If either country was to 
prosper it was essential that they 
should be heartily and cordially 
united; and such a union, it was 
equally clear, was only possible upon 
terms of mutual respect and con- 
ciliation. 

That this really was the case, and 
that every thinking person must 
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have seen that it was so, appears 
now so obvious, that however for- 
midable the array of difficulties to 
be overcome, even when laid all to- 
gether they look like nothing by 
the side of so paramount a necessity. 
The Church question had been 
settled on the Revolution once 
for all, and was to suffer no further 
interference. Of vital moment no- 
thing remained to keep the two 
countries asunder; and of the ob- 
stacles which did remain we English 
have littlereason to be proud. On the 
Scotch side there remained a feeling 
of intense nationality, a high value 
of the independence which they had 
so gallantly won, and a fear that 
‘the ancient kingdom’ would sub- 
side into a province of the aggressive 
neighbour, whose efforts to subdue 
it they had for centuries suc- 
cessfully defied. Such a feeling 
and such a pride were honourable to 
them ; and it was more honourable, 
that while they estimated the sacri- 
fice which was required perhaps be- 
yond its value, they were prepared 
to venture it. The real difficulty in 
accomplishing the union lay at the out- 
set of the negotiation, not with Scot- 
land, but with the ignorant selfish- 
ness of the English trading interests. 

It is remarkable, that the broad 
sense of Cromwell had perceived, as 
well what would most ensure cor- 
diality between the two peoples as 
the lene which, remaining un- 
settled, might make a disagreement 
between them dangerous. He had 
established perfect freedom of trade, 
and he had abolished the petty sove- 
reignties of the Highland chiefs, 
which afterwards twice enabled the 
Stuarts to organize an army of 
insurrection. The belief which 
prevailed at the Restoration, that 
right and justice lay in the con- 
tradictory of everything which had 
been done by the Tocktaen, restored 
the occasion of discord in giving 
back to the English their monopo- 
lies, and restored to the chieftains 
their hereditary privileges of leader- 
ship. To the first of these two 
acts is to be traced the tempest of 
animosity which preceded the pass- 
ing of the Union, and rendered the 
working of it for many years so 
unsatisfactory. The other gave 
the Stuarts the means of twice 
appearing at the head of Highland 
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armies to reconquer the throne ; and 
the second time on which they des- 
cended from their mountains it was 
into the midst of a people too deeply 
alienated from England to lift a 
finger to resist them. 

The whole of this remarkable 
drama—for in the consistency of its 
parts it has all the completeness of 
a poetical composition—is admirably 
told by Mr. Darton, who opens it 
with the singular history of the 
Darien Company. William had, 
early in his reign, made an effort to 
induce the English Parliament to 
consider the question of the Union ; 
but since it had to be acknowledged 
that the passing of such a measure 
would involve the extension of Eng- 
lish trade privileges to Scotland, and 
since the English traders were still, 
as Mr. Burton says, ‘ possessed by 
the shallow belief that what was 
gained by their neighbours was 
something lost by themselves,’ the 
proposal was coldly received, and 
was dropped without an effort to 
carry it into effect. Scotland, in- 
jured in purse and wounded in feel- 
ing, had soon an opportunity of 
showing her natural resentment. 
The success of the East India Com- 
pany had excited a general emula- 
tion, and a few leading men in 
Edinburgh determined, since they 
were excluded from a share in their 
neighbours’ advantages, to rival 
them in their own field. Their 
imaginative enthusiasm conjured up 
the wildest Anaschar visions of 
what their scheme was to achieve; 
but after allowing the natural de- 
duction which must always be made 
from sanguine expectation, the asso- 
ciation which they proposed to form, 
if successful at all, would trench 
deeply into the profits of the Eng- 
lish companies. The principal fea- 
ture in the plan was to form a settle- 
ment on the Isthmus of Darien, 
which, like Alexandria in the old 
world, was to be the centre of the 
trade between Eastern Asia and 
Europe; and by a single powerful 
effort the poor Scots were thus to 
seat themselves on the throne of 
the commerce of the world. The 
plan was no sooner published than 
it was caught up by the entire eager 
nation. Injured and slighted as 
they had been by the jealousy of 
the English, an opportunity of reta- 
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liating appeared to open itself, of 
rivalling, perhaps of eclipsing them. 
Money poured in from every side, 
the great nobles leading the sub- 
scription list, and the poorest traders 
finding a place in it. The whole 
realized capital of the country was 
cast into the venture with as eager 
a patriotism as if the owners of it 
were volunteering into an army to 
defend their country from invasion. 
The opposition of the English, which 
soon displayed itself, increased their 
resolution. If their rivals were 
afraid, it was a reason why they 
should hope. The spirit of Bruce 
and Wallace had awoke again, some- 
what metamorphosed indeed, in the 
merchants’ counting-houses. We 
could wish that there had been 
more of Edward's chivalry in the 
London Exchange. The anomalous 
position of Scotland, which, though 
a free country, was subject to the 
English king, made it, in the eyes 
of other nations, appear a dependent 
province; and the English mer- 
chants, very little to their credit, 
took advantage of the opportunity 
which was thus afforded them. 
Having by their own act excluded 
Scotland from a share in their own 
commerce, they were bound in ho- 
nour, even in ordinary honesty, to 
have left it free play to develope its 
own resources; but unhappily ho- 
nour and justice were words not at 
that time inserted in the commercial 
dictionary of England. 

Trade jealousies (says Mr. Burton) 
have, from time to time, made the English 
people frantic. The Commons were urged 
on to an immediate extermination of 
the upstart rival to English commerce. 
They utterly forgot that there was, in the 
other part of the island, an independent 
imperial Parliament, legislating for a 
free state ; and an inquiry was instituted, 
as to those who had advised the passing 
of the act in Scotland, as if it had been 
the measure of some English dependency, 
for which the promoters were respon- 
sible to the English Parliament. The 
Lords were roused as rapidly, and by the 
same influences. The two houses held 
that important conclave, little seen in 
later times—a conference; and united 
in an address to the Crown against the 
Scottish Company. To the address pre- 
sented to him by the two Houses, the 
king was reported to have made an an- 
swer which became memorable in 
Scotland. It was in these terms :— 
*That he had been ill served in Scot- 
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land, but he hoped some remedies might 
be found to prevent the inconveniences 
that might arise from this act.’ The 
Commons proceeded still further. They 
seized on the books and documents of 
the company, in London [for the sub- 
scription list had been opened to English 
capitalists], and conducted a threatenin 
examination of the capitalists who had 
subscribed to the fund. In the end, they 
resolved that the directors of the com- 
pany, acting under colour of a Scottish 
Act of Parliament, were guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour; and then 
they voted that Lord Belhaven, and 
the other eminent Scottish gentlemen 
whose names appeared in the Scottish 
Act as the directors of the company, 
should each be impeached of high 
crimes and misdemeanours. This denun- 
ciation was more insulting than prac- 
tically operative ; and it may be counted 
the commencement of that series of rash 
insults to Scotland, which, rendering the 
Union necessary, were at the same time 
a sad impediment to its progress. 

The ‘insult,’ however, was fol- 
lowed up by other measures of a 
less ineffectual character. The Eng- 
lish ambassadors were instructed to 
inform all foreign powers that the 
Government knew nothing of this 
new company, and that it was esta- 
blished without the sanction of the 
king. In consequence, when the 
directors endeavoured to negotiate 
a footing for themselves, they were 
met by a demand for an inspection 
of their charter, and were coldly 
informed that their incorporation by 
a Scottish parliament could not fur- 
nish them with a character which it 
was possible to acknowledge. The 
Spaniards, who from the first had 
regarded the settlement at Darien 
with extreme distrust and jealousy, 
on the receipt of such a communi- 
cation, and learning further that the 
Anglo-American colonists had been 
forbidden to hold intercourse with 
or notice it, considered themselves 
at once entitled to treat the settlers 
as buccaneers; and cut off from 
support, and isolated from all foreign 
sympathy, the colony magnificently 
begun was blighted at its outset. 
Quarrels were caused by disasters, 
and crimes by quarrels; and at last 
they really became what the Spa- 
niards considered them. The entire 
melancholy history is told by Mr. 
Burton in a tone of powerful emo- 
tion, and the career of the ill-fated 
company assumes in his hands a 
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thoroughly tragic character. It was 
not the bankruptcy of a speculation 
set on foot to make the fortunes of 
a few adventurers; it was an effort 
of national enthusiasm, and ill as 
such a temper may promise for the 
successful conduct of a trading en- 
terprise, it entitles it to a moral re- 
spect which usually there is no 
necessity for offering to such under- 
takings. 

One source of calamity incident to the 
joint-stock manias of richer countries— 
jobbing in shares and sales at enhanced 
and fictitious values—was here wanting. 
It was a national affair; none sought 
individual aggrandizement; but the 
Scots, with their characteristic fidelity 
in times of difficulty, threw their for- 
tunes into the common lot, and were in- 
dividually to gain or lose with the rise 
or fall of the nation, Services of all 
kinds were disinterestedly offered. Pa- 
terson, amidst public applause, gave up 
a gratuitous allotment of shares, which 
he and others looked upon as seeds ca- 
pable of sprouting and ripening into a 
princely fortune, There was a disposi- 
tion that would have put down all at- 
tempts to entrap the unwary, and to 
gamble with privileges of selection, or 
the means of superior knowledge. It 
must indeed be admitted, that, had there 
been a strong disposition to run the 
scheme through the ruin of the multitude 
to the gain of a few heartless specu- 
lators, the means of accomplishing it 
were wanting; for the subscriptions 
sucked up all the money in the country, 
and none remained for jobbing transac- 
tions and enhanced purchases. Hence 
the calamities which overcame the coun- 
try, sad as they might be, were the sim- 
ple loss of property,—they did not in- 
volve, as in the manias which afterwards 
deluged England and France, inextrica- 
ble adjustments between impostors and 
their dupes, and a consciousness that 
the simplicity of one portion of the people 
had called forth the latent spirit of 
rapine in the men of prey who formed 
the other. Whatever follies of the san- 
guine, the ardent, and the ambitious, 
the Scots had committed, those who had 
committed them honestly abode the 
penalty; and, however they had been 
treated 7 other nations, they retained 
the proud consciousness that, not in their 
own streets or in their social circles 
were to be seen men who had grossly 
plotted on public credulity, and fed the 
fire of exzitement, that in treacherous 
coolness they might profit by the ruin it 
was bringing on. 

In a money point of view, Scot- 


land had been ruined—all her little 
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savings swept away by a real, 
monstrous iniquity. Bitter and 
deep, however, as the general in- 
dignation was, before resorting to 
any extreme measures of self-de- 
fence, the estates submitted the treat- 
ment which they had received to the 
better judgment of William, in a 
grave and earnest appeal. While 
the latter was reflecting upon the 
answer which he should give, the 
English House of Lords, as if de- 
termined that nothing should be 
left undone to make the worst of 
their very bad position, ‘passed an 
address condemning the Scottish 
colony, and approving of the pro- 
clamation issued against it by the 
Governors of the English ‘Trans- 
atlantic plantations.’ But William’s 
clearer eye and calmer judgment 
perceived the tempest which was 
gathering, and perhaps he felt the 
injustice which had been committed. 
‘His answer to this address con- 
veyed a tacit reproof.’ 

Ie expressed a warm sympathy with 
the Scots in their misfortune, and 
showed that he was not prepared to head 
the stronger nation in riding down the 
weaker. He took up the neglected 
question of the Union, and earnestly re- 
commended such a measure to the House 
of Lords, with a special reference to the 
history of Darien, and to the adjustment 
of trading privileges, as the only means 
of saving the two nations from endless 
and irreconcileable discord. 

The Lords, removed from the 
temptation of immediate interest, 
were able to listen. They passed a 
bill, apparently without difficulty, 
appointing commissioners to treat, 
and sent it down to the Commons. 
‘ But the risk of war with a high- 
spirited people, driven desperate, 
had not become sufficiently immi- 
nent to overcome the commercial 
jealousies of the nation, or awaken 
them to the fact as a political neces- 
sity, that the Scots would no longer 
be sacrificed to the system.’ City in- 
fluence was still paramount, and the 
bill was lost at its second reading. 

William still persevered. He re- 
newed his entreaties two years after, 
almost with his last breath. Onthe 
accession of Anne the question was 
again pressed in the speech from the 
throne, as of urgent and immediate 
moment. Still, however, tono pur- 
pose. The bulk of the people re- 
mained unconvinced of anything 
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except that their 
sibly suffer. And although on this 
occasion commissioners actually 
were appointed by the Parliaments 
of the two kingdoms, and proceeded 
as far as a first meeting, the free- 
trade question lying on the threshold 
of the negotiation proved an insu- 
perable obstacle, and the English 
persisted in their narrow, impracti- 
cable selfishness. 

The Scots were now thrown 
upon their own resources. Nothing 
would evidently be gained by conci- 
liation, and nothing was to be ex- 
pected either from the honour or 
generosity of their neighbours. It 
remained for them to defend their 
own position; and in a proud spirit 
of self-reliance they at once assumed 
an attitude which forced its meaning 
into the brain of the densest trader 
in England. The descendants of 
the men who had defied and baffled 
the Norman chivalry, were not now 
to sit by and see their country fall 
prostrate before a paltry aristocracy 
of trade; and from default of issue 
of the Queen, the necessity having 
arisen of a fresh settlement of the 
succession to the throne, a simple 
and constitutional opportunity was 
afforded them of resuming their 
rank as an independent nation. The 
difficulty under which the Darien 
company had fallen had arisen from 
the dubious nationality of a people 
who in appearance were the subjects 
of the king of England; and being 
under no political obligation to fol- 
low the example of their neighbours 
in determining the line in which 
their crown should descend, they 
availed themselves of the occasion to 
recover their country’s place among 
the European powers. By the Act of 
Security, which was passed with 
the enthusiastic approval of the 
entire nation, it was decreed that 
the crown of Scotland, on the death 
of Queen Anne, should not descend 
with that of England to the house 
of Hanover. We are not to regard 
this bold measure as a skilful ma- 
noeuvre of statesmen on the political 
chessboard ; it was the simple de- 
termined act of a resolved people, 
who probably did not any more care 
to calculate how the question of the 
Union might be affected by it. The 
Scotch were not particularly anxious 
for the Union; they entertained no 
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very magnificent expectations -of 
what they were to gain by that mea- 
sure, while the surrender of their 
independence was an obvious and 
certain evil. They had been indif- 
ferent from the first, and now they 
were irritated into enmity, and 
were entirely ready to accept the 
alternative which the madness of 
the English was forcing upon them. 
But the eyes of the latter were at 
last opened. With a large element 
of Jacobite disaffection among them- 
selves, if the Scotch as a united peo- 
ple should recal the elder branch of 
the Stuarts ; if, as they showed them 
selves inclined to do, they should fall 
back upon the ancient French alli- 
ance, and determine, in combina- 
tion with Louis, to maintain the 
Jacobite cause, a coalition would 
have to be faced more dangerous 
than trade competition. The 
mass of the English constituencies 
were probably scarcely even aware 
of the existence of a Scotch Parlia- 
ment, or went on in the easy belief 
that Scotch liberties were a bauble 
with which their neighbour's vanity 
was amused, and they were roused 
from the comfortable dream to find 
themselves on the edge of hos- 
tility with a justly angry nation. 
There was no more hesitation, 
every point was at once con- 
ceded; even the losses by the 
Darien failure were made good, 

rincipal and interest; for which 

fr. Burton is good enough to give 
the English Government credit as 
an act of generosity, when his own 
story, and even his own words else- 
where, show that it was only ex- 
torted from their terrors. It is 
achapter in English history little 
creditable to us ; and indeed there 
are few among our public men of 
those years whose very belonging 
to us we have not reason to be 
ashamed of, and whose name and 
exploits our after historians will not 
be glad to thrust aside and pass 
over with a few disdainful pages. 
Whether the Scottish noblemen 
were bribed, as the Jacobite writers 
say they were, to forward the union 
(for after feelings so angry had been 
roused it was no easy matter to 
bring it about) is left in uncertainty. 
Large sums were distributed among 
them, but whether directly as bribes 
or as arrears of the unpaid salaries 
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of their various offices, there is not 
sufficient evidence to determine. 
Mr. Burton inclines to give them 
the benefit of the doubt; and the 
minute fractions in the sums which 
they received point to the same con- 
clusion ; at the same time there was 
nothing in the character of most of 
them to make the charge of corrup- 
tion in itself at all improbable. 
With the passing of the Act of 
Union Mr. Burton brings his first 
volume to aclose. In the second, 
he passes to the Jacobite con- 
spiracies, and the occasion which 
gave them an importance they 
would never have received from 
the popularity of the cause itself. 
That the fusion of two nations, 
brought about as it had been, not by 
any growth of attachment, or even 
by obvious reciprocal interests, but 
only by astringent politicalnecessity, 
would lead to many offensive bicker- 
ings and petty disagreements might 
have been foreseen with no great ef- 
fort of sagacity. The social system of 
Scotland, far lier artificial than that 
of England, was held together by 
customs rather than by laws ; and in 
the necessity of reducing the two 
countries to a common order in es- 
sentials, even though as few abrupt 
changes were introduced as possible, 
the habits and prejudices of the peo- 
ple would be inevitably wounded in 
a thousand ways. After the conces- 
sion which England conceived her- 
self to have made in the opening of 
her trade, and in her engagement to 
attempt no interference with the 
Presbyterian church, she felt no 
particular obligation to proceed with 
minuteness of delicacy in less im- 
portant matters. When we English 
are doing our best, we pay more atten- 
tion to the substance of what is done 
than to the form in which we do it; 
and when certain things must be car- 
ried out, we have a straightforward, 
business-like way of setting to work 
with them, which may easily be 
offensive to people who are ready to 
take offence. There will always be 
a difference of opinion as to which is 
really the wisest mode of proceeding 
in such circumstances. In the pre- 
sent case offences of some sort were 
inevitable ; and that matters grew no 
worse than they did, and that ‘the 
vessel of the state’ righted herself 
so readily after so heavy a plunge, 
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proves that the measure was at least 
well carried through, if we can fancy 
it might have been done better, and 
this or that lurch have been pre- 
vented. After all, the grievances 
most complained of were the esta- 
blishment of a justiciary on the 
English model; a change, after the 
recent experience of such a business 
as that of Glencoe, which was abso- 
lutely necessary; and the method 
pursued of collecting the taxes, to 
which it was only necessary for 
the people to become accustomed to 
learn very soon the superiority of 
it to their own. In other words, 
a country accustomed to follow 
its own imperfect methods of ad- 
ministering the law, was brought 
under another, more just, firm, and 
equable, and it exhibited those 
symptoms of impatience which are 
always shown by high-spirited 
animals, whether of the human or 
other species, at the first experience 
of restraint. But it was natural, on 
the other side, that the Scots them- 
selves should be slow to see things 
in areasonable light. The ill usage 
which they had experienced prepa- 
ratory to the union made them 
jealously alive to after appearances 
of injury. The surrender which 
they had made could not be appre- 
ciated by others as highly as by 
themselves; and yet they appeared 
to demand that the English should 
never cease to remember it; and 
they required to be treated with a 
formal delicacy which they did not 
find, and which it was as natural as 
it was abstractedly unreasonable 
that they should expect. The 
really important mistake which was 
made at the union, as Mr. Burton 
himself shows, was in leaving too 
much, rather than too little, undis- 
turbed ; in permitting the Highland 
chiefs to retain their ‘ superiorities,’ 
in virtue of which they exercised, in 
their own districts, a despotic and 
kingly authority. But the feeling of 
injury which wasentertained, by even 
the most thoughtful of the Scots who 
understood and valued the inesti- 
mable benefit of the Union, will be 
found well expressed in the senti- 
ments which Mr. Burton gives us as 
his own :— 

In all such secondary matters, it should 
have been the policy of Britain to have 
done as little as possible to remind 
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Scotland that she was now in the hands 
of strangers. The great service which 
a central government, uniting several 
interests and conflicting elements, can 
accomplish for its various parts, is to 
save them from the tyranny of local 
majorities and the selfishness of pro- 
vincial interests. In these shapes the 
central government has in later times 
ever exercised a beneficial influence 
over Scotland, and has begun to extend 
this beneficent function to Ireland. It 
is a function, however, which is best 
exercised when it appears least con- 
spicuously to emanate from the stranger. 
It might have been accomplished by 
quiet checks and skilful adjustments of 
the balance of parties, while, save in 
this beneficent but unconspicuous influ- 
ence over them, the management of 
affairs should have borne as close a re- 
semblance as possible to what it would 
have been had Scotland retained her 
own legislature. Unfortunately, whether 
from want of true statesmanship or the 
trying influence of a time when men 
were occupied in throwing desperate 
stakes for large prizes, the policy 
adopted towards Scotland was far 
different from this soothing and cor- 
rective character. In almost every one 
of the changes just enumerated, the 
offensive act was offensively done, and 
the country was ever reminded that she 
was in the hands of ungenial and un- 
interested, if not hostile, strangers. 


But to leave these political dis- 
quisitions and to turn to other fea- 
tures of these volumes which will be 
of more popular interest. Mr. 
Burton's Jentslgtions of character, 
“ye clever, are often extremely 
gra ic and good. So many of the 
eading figures in his canvas are 
familiar to us from Walter Scott’s 
novels, that we find ourselves on all 
sides amongst old friends; and the 
historian is less of an iconoclast 
than might have been feared. Rob 
Roy, indeed, it is painful to recog- 
nise in a traitor as double-faced as 
Rashleigh Osbaldeston, and without 
Rashleigh’s genius—as the broken 
swindler who hovered on the skirts 
of the battle of Sheriffmuir, refusi 
to fight when he was ordered, an 
waiting, like an unclean carrion bird, 
to feast on the plunder of the field; 
but, in general, the believers in 
Scott will have less to suffer from 
Mr. Burton than they have suffered 
from Mr. Macaulay. Here, for in- 
stance, is Claverhouse, and a very 
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which even the Jacobites will hardly 
complain :— 

The actual career of Dundee, without 
decoration, is an affluent fountain of 
romance. His handsomeness, his early 
historical career, his name associating 
him with the great Marquis of Mont- 
rose, his military capacity so great 
within its little sphere, the sad sympathy 
offered to those who throw their lot into 
a desperate cause, and the heroic glory 
of his death—altogether make a true 
history of brighter colours than many a 
romance. .. . He was a younger son 
of a Scottish laird, and, according to a 
common usage in a country which could 
not exercise its energies near at hand 
without arousing the trading jealousies 
of its affluent and powerful neighbour, 
he was sent to serve abroad.. ... He 
was a man of much more far-seeing am- 
bition than the generality of his order. 
He felt within himself capacities of a 
higher stamp, and aspirations also ; for 
though he belonged to the herd of merce- 
naries, his ambition, with all his defects, 
was of a higher order than that of the 
Dugald Dalgeties, who contented them- 
selves with the consciousness that they 
had better pay, booty, liquor, and arms 
than the pike trailers under their com- 
mand. He became a fanatic of the order 
he found himself in—the order of the cava- 
lier who is devoted to his monarch and 
his monarch’s allies, aristocratic and 
hierarchical. His fanaticism was that 
of the gentleman. It is not common 
perhaps to associate the reproachful 
term ‘fanatic’ with a word so expressive 
of estimable social qualities as this word 
‘gentleman ;’ but as there is no hesitation 
in applying it to religious opinions carried 
to excess, surely there can be no desecra- 
tion in applying it to social qualities 
when they become offensively prurient. 

Another, and perhaps a_ better 
specimen is the following descrip- 
tion of the Pretender, as he ap- 
oa in the camp of the Earl of 

ar. On his arrival at Perth— 

He graciously desired to see the 
little kings of the Highlands, with 
their armies; and on their exhibit- 
ing some portions of the Highland 
exercise and discipline, he was pleased 
to bestow on them his royal com- 
mendation. But the approval was by 
no means reciprocal. The Highlanders 
were strangers to those subtle principles 
of apostolic succession or divine right, 
of which the theoretical purity was held 
rather to be confirmed than weakened 
by the wretchedness of the physical 
medium through which it might happen 
to pass. They had ever been accus- 
tomed to associate greatness and au- 
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thority with the immediate means of 
employing them, and especially with 
physical strength, and the indications of 
courage and determination. Their 
legends reminded them of instances 
where decrepit or timid chiefs had to be 
deposed and to be replaced by hardy 
daring kinsmen, who could effectively 
lead the clan. And when they saw in 
the great chief of all their chiefs, the 
never robust frame shaken by dissipa- 
tion, the feeble lazy eye, the sallow 
cheek, the imbecile smile, and the 
listless movements, the vision of such a 
descendant of the heroic race of Stewart 
fell upon them with the coldness of 
despair. Though the Highlanders gene- 
rally profess a reverential reserve about 
great men and great things, yet it ap- 
pears that they could not suppress their 
uncomfortable astonishment, and asked 
each other if the apparition could 
speak. 

Around such a being it is difficult 
to understand how any intensity of 
feeling could have gathered itself. 
But it was to their cause and 
not to their persons that the Stuarts 
owed their romantic attractive- 
ness. After describing the unreality 
of the English Jacobites, ‘ who were 
effectually frightened by the march 
to Derby, like conjurors who have 
been too successful in raising a for- 
midable fiend,’ Mr. Burton proceeds 
to contrast with them the genuine 
Jacobitism of Scotland :— 

In Scotland it was different. The 
Union had failed in accomplishing a 
complete fusion of the two peoples, 
The predictions of those who anticipated 
tyranny and insult from the strong 
country towards the weak, had too much 
the appearance of fulfilment. The pre- 
ceding pages will have been written in 
vain, if it be not seen by them in 
how many of her most sensitive nerves, 
Scotland was acutely irritated by Eng- 
land. While smarting under these in- 
flictions, the people, given to sentiment 
and romance, bethought themselves if the 
old race of their old line of sovereigns 
whom they had so relentlessly discarded, 
might not have stood by them in these 
their trials? The persecution of the 
Covenanters and the inquisitorial 
tyranny of the Privy Council, had 
migrated into the indistinct background 
of past history, and were overshadowed 
by the grievances of heavy taxation and 
national insult, present and palpable. 
Much had been heard of the high spirit 
and gallant bearing of that youth, on 
whom would have descended a crown, 
fondly believed to be the most ancient 
in Europe, and to have passed through a 
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line of monarchs unexampled in length 
and continuity. The few gallant and 
devoted men of the first blood in the 
land, who had already sacrificed them- 
selves for his cause in self-imposed exile, 
called out the respectful sympathy of a 
people who love rank and admire gene- 
rosity. They knew not the petty 
trickery and caballing in that court 
where people acted the game of king and 
ministers; and thought that the exiles 
who had cast their lot with him whom 
they deemed their rightful sovereign, 
exhibited a single-hearted purity of de- 
votion well contrasted with the selfish, 
and often false dependants, in the 
Hanoverian court. Popular literature 
and song befriended the cause. All 
these attributes, calling forth pity, 
sympathy, and admiration, were directed 
by this potent agency towards illustrious 
birth, high rank, endurance, generosity, 
and heroism, and took a hold on the 
imagination with which the utilitarian 
principles that dictated the Parlia- 
mentary settlement could in vain com- 
pete. The finest of those old and 
simple, but sweet and plaintive airs, 
which called forth the admiration of 
Dryden, became allied with the ‘auld 
Stuarts back again,’ and the restora- 
tion on the legitimate head of Scotland's 
independent crown. It will yet be some 
time ere the race die out in Scotland, 
who have felt a little of the romance of 
Jacobitism— who remember from the 
nursery the sweet sadness of the ballads 
that spoke of the young prince’s heroism 
and his royal line, embodied the wailings 
of those who had left their best and 
bravest on fatal ‘Drummossy Muir,’ and 
swelled into triumphant prophecy that 
for all that was past, a brilliant day was 
coming, and his adorers would behold 
their idol again. 


There is one more aspect in which 
we desire to consider Mr. Burton, 
and that is perhaps the most import- 
ant of all. What general moral con- 
ceptions are to be gathered from his 
book? Whatin general does he be- 
lieve to be the meaning, end, purpose, 
of human life—in what does man’s 
business consist, what are his 
duties, his proper hopes and fears ? 
He has put together a number of 
facts, what does he make them say ? 
Politics are but a small part of us; 
and, rightly read, human history is 
our great lesson book, embracing the 
entire range of our duty. We 
might perhaps expect to find what 
we are looking for in the chapters 
on the fortunes of the church of 
Scotland; but although it is true 
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that what appear to be his conclu- 
sions on these great matters are em- 
bodied in his narrative, we find less 
direct statements than we might 
have expected, or at least wished 
and hoped to find. The church 
of Scotland, with its struggles, divi- 
sions, and evolutions is treated with 
a uniform respect—with a ready 
appreciation of whatever nobleness 
of thought or action was enlisted in 
its service; but for anything which 
Mr. Burton allows us to see, it is 
regarded by him externally as a 
mere fact of history, with the fate 
of which no conviction of his own 
is at all substantially connected; and 
so far perhaps he does but adhere 
to his proper province ; and exhibits, 
in his treatment of so critical a 
subject, the true historic power. We 
have already said for him as much 
as can be said for almost any living 
historian, in giving him credit for 
so uniform and so just a distribution 
of his sympathies, in saying that 
party ailiae never blinds him to 
the excellences of those with whom 
politically he least agrees, or palliates 
the vices of his friends ; while virtue 
and vice in their broader forms, as 
they appear in action, are feelingly 
and equitably appreciated. But 
we can say more than this. On 
delicate questions, where the opi- 
nions of right-minded men are still 
divided, such, for instance, as resist- 
ance to established governments, 
and the conditions under which men 
venture on them, he can speak in a 
wise and dispassionate temper, 
which it would be well if, in these 
revolutionary times, we could all 
learn to imitate. After the extinc- 
tion of the rebellion of 1715 arose 
the awful question— 


What were the victors to do with the 
many hundreds of the vanquished, with 
whom the fortresses and prisons were 
crowded? No government can extend to 
defeated insurgents the privilege of 
prisoners of war, without opening the way 
to continued insecurity, and causing more 
public misery than the utmost severity 
can create. The security which nations 
have against the turbulent dispositions 
of their neighbours is, that they cannot 
be assailed by isolated collections of indi- 
viduals ; the State itself must make war. 
But if a government were to treat all 
the individual subjects-who disturb its 
order, with the etiquette due to nations 
making war with it, all guarantee for 
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internal tranquillity would vanish. 
Whenever interest or passion excited 
them with sufficient force, bands of the 
people would rise against any govern- 
ment, however beneficent, if the alterna- 
tive were success or a treaty without 
punishment. He who takes the despe- 
rate determination of rising against a 
settled government, must not only look 
in the face the misery and ruin he 
spreads around — unfortunately, the 
ambitiously-selfish can contemplate such 
a vision without emotion—but on the 
axe or the gibbet for himself, if he should 
fail. The prospect of martyrdom is the 
test of his sincerity, whether it be born 
of the fanaticism which calls men to 
fight for a leader or an opinion, without 
reference to the chances of success, or be 
founded, like the projects of a Sidney or 
a Russell, on well-weighed calculations 
for the benefit of a people. Nor when, 
in the defeat of the great enterprise, all is 
lost that is worth living for, can the 
forfeiture of a purposeless life, to one of 
high motives or strong enthusiasm, be 
a formidable addition to the ingredients 
of the bitter cup. 


Excellent, however, as this pas- 
sage is, the light which it reflects 
upon the writer’s mind is still im- 
perfect. The lesson, after all, is 
only a political one read to governors 
and subjects, and we look for some- 
thing more broad and comprehen- 
sive, something which shall serve to 
show us our own steps. The most 
difficult problem of statesmanship is 
to discover how best to deal with 
offences against the moral law, which 
are not crimes or offences aguinst 
life or property. The moral enor- 
mity of fornication and of adultery, 
for instance, is scarcely less in the 
eyes of a Christian than that of 
theft and murder; and in rude ages 
they have been visited with similar 
penalties. But the difficulty of car- 
rying into effect laws of such ex- 
treme severity has led to successive 
modifications of them; and at pre- 
sent the worst of these two is a civil 
offence to be expiated by the pay- 
ment of moneys, and the other is 
left to enlightened opinion—that is 
(as far as men are concerned), to no 

unishment at all. Intermediate 

etween the two extremes, lay in 
European history the long period of 
ecclesiastical discipline, the last sur- 
viving exercise of which in these 
islands was to be found in the Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland. Mr. 
Burton's narrative leads him across 
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the mention of it, and in his eyes it 
was a barbarous custom, which the 
enlightenment of modern times has 
left behind it. The secessions, one 
after another, which broke off from 
the Establishment, in pursuit of a 
loftier standard than was to be found 
any longer within its pale, are de- 
scribed as efforts to remain behind 
the age; and those high aspirations 
after excellence, that hatred of sin 
which was the central motive power 
of the Scotch Reformation, and was 
the secret of its strength, finds tole- 
ration only from Mr. Burton, as if it 
were something which he did not 
understand. 

And yet, surely, if to fight against 
evil in all forms be our real business 
in this world (and if that be not our 
business, it is time for us to learn 
what is), we shall not prosper in 
such a warfare by lowering the 
standard of what we require of each 
other, or putting away those checks 
on sin which the vigour of other 
ages enabled them to bear. Let 
Mr. Burton seriously ask himself 
whether ‘enlightened publicopinion,’ 
‘humanizing influences,’ and such 


like, have any real tendency to 


check what we call sin. In his own 
Scotland, for instance? He believes 
in the philosophy of History. Let 
him look through the history of the 
world—look to that history which 
is the great antitype of our own, the 
Roman—to the effects of that ‘ pro- 

ess of civilization’ which abolished 
the censorship as barbarous, and 
left the morals of the people to the 
control of opinion—which became 
tolerant, and large-minded, and phi- 
losophical, and put away the old 
austerities as unbecoming in a culti- 
vated nation. 

Very likely it was time for church 
discipline to vanish when the enact- 
ments of it were evaded by a return 
to the ‘indulgences’ of Tetzel; and 
dispensations were disposed of to 
those who could afford them on 
payment of money. But if there be 
‘progress’ here, it is progress to- 
wards a place not hitherto considered 
a desirable goal of human efforts; 
and the abolition of the form is no- 
thing more than a confession that 
there is no longer virtue to give life 
to it. The form is put away, not 
because it is superseded by another 
of fuller efficacy, but because it is 
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an unpleasant reminder of the evil 
of practices which there is no more 
heart to resist ; because as long as 
it remains it is an uncomfortable 
witness of degeneracy, and inter- 
feres with the self-congratulation of 
an age which flatters itself with the 
outward splendour of its material 
triumphs. 

It 1s remarkable that the only 
class of men to whom Mr. Burton 
attributes any transcendantly high 
qualities (and when a large body 
of persons exhibit a distinctive 
type of character, it is through 
the influence of some pervading 
conviction, habit or belief) are a 
class, the marked characteristics of 
which he observes to be disappear- 
ing without regret, and almost with 
satisfaction, the Cameronians of the 
west. He is not blind to the lofty 
nature so often displayed by them. 
In detail, he can even admire their 
actions; but he cannot appreciate the 
temper of the men, or, it would almost 
seem, understand the connexion be- 
tween their conduct and their faith. 
He can describe their astonishing 
practical ability, their steadiness of 
purpose, their patience in suffering, 
their moderation and calmness in 
victory. The noblest action re- 
lated in his book is the defence of 
Dunkeld by the Cameronian regi- 
ment; and one of the most touching 
descriptions is his brief notice of the 
battle of Steinkirk, where they were 
deserted and cut in pieces, after a 
defence so gallant ‘that it almost 
turned the fortunes of the day,’ and 
‘manya stern-featured westland Scot 
was found on that field, with a well- 
thumbed Bible in his pocket.’ But 
for all this, Mr. Burton cannot like 
them. Their ‘intolerance’ is a 
deadly sin never to be forgiven; 
and he appears to regret the mis- 
fortune which united so much 
gallantry with so unpardonable a 
fanaticism. 

The ruling principle among them (he 
says) was the simplest and broadest of 
all human principles,—that I am right 
and you are wrong, and whatever opinion 
different from mine is entertained by 
you must be forthwith uprooted, &c. &c. 


Surely neither was this their 
principle, nor was intolerance their 
fault. They believed that right is 
infinitely to be loved, and wrong to 
be infinitely hated ; and their fault 
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was, not in refusing to tolerate 
what they thought wrong, but in 
the narrow theory which they had 
formed of it. Narrow they were. 
They had fallen among hard times, 
and had lost the broader and more 
genial sympathies of the early Scotch 
reformers; they believed that the 
Divine grace was confined under 
their hard and straitened for- 
mule; and they could not conceive 
that it could be present in any hu- 
man soul under other conditions. 
But that, believing themselves to be 
right, they refused to tolerate and 
compromise with error, only shows 
that their belief was real—that it 
was not a perhaps, like that of 
most men, but an iron conviction. 
All good men are intolerant—in- 
tolerant of evil. If they love good, 
they hate evil. It is the first con- 
dition of a sound heart. Only let 
the sound understanding go along 
with it, to determine rightly what 
is evil. Mr. Burton would not wish 
us to tolerate lies, or sin, or folly. 
They are to be fought against, 
trampled out, exorcised by all means, 
and with all energy of heart and 
soul. Not indifference of heart, 
but a wiser spirit of discrimination, 
is the thing to be desired; the 
Cameronian temper with a wiser 
creed. And yet if it is in the heart, 
rather than in the understanding, 
that the issues lie of good and evil, 
those poor Cameronians, in all their 
narrowness, had a wiser and more 
real sense of the meaning of their 
being in this world than has been 
found yet attainable on any theory 
of progress of the species. In his 
tenderness for them, Mr. Burton 
believes, ‘that, at all events, they 
would have yielded to the softening 
influence of advancing civilization.’ 


They would have yielded, we sup- 
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pose, to the temptations of worldli- 
ness and comfort, like the Establish- 
ment, or like the poor Cameronian 
regiment, which ‘lapsed into the 
uniform modified licentiousness of 
other mili bodies.’ And that 
would have been matter for con- 
gratulation. 

‘Advancing civilization,’ ‘pro- 
gress of humanity,’ and such Fie, 
may serve to make the world run 
smooth and easy, and may form 
the tempers, here and there, of a 
few moderate and thoughtful men 
like Mr. Burton; but they are 
principles too vague to exercise a 
subduing influence over the passions, 
as they exist in the masses of man- 
kind; and those forms of human 
nature which have hitherto been 
considered to be the highest and 
the noblest, are attainable only 
through convictions of that iron kind 
which all powerful nations and all 
strongly organized bodies have alike 
exhibited in the eras of their great- 
ness, and in virtue of which they 
are alone great. 

But we will leave this. Perhaps 
we have said too much about it. It 
would be a poor compliment to Mr. 
Burton to identifyhim with thinkers 
who, like the false mother in Solo- 
mon’s judgment that was ready to 
divide the child, cut up the truth 
into opinions, and leave us all to 
choose for ourselves as our inclina- 
tions guide us. If occasionally the 
language of such men has escaped 
from him, the scope and tone of his 
own mind, as will have been seen by 
the extracts which we have given 
from him, are set at a far loftier 
pitch. He has written what, in all 
essentials, is a calm, wise, and ex- 
cellent book, and with these warm 
epithets we take our leave of it 
and of its author. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, SIR HUDSON LOWE, AND 
DR. O’MEARA.* 


(THERE is no one now living, and 
we doubt whether a man ever 
lived, about whom so much has been 
written as of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
In our own country there are more 
histories of his life—more accounts 
of his campaigns than there are 
histories andrecordsof Marlborough, 
of Wellington, or of Nelson. In 
Germany, comprising the smallerand 
the larger States, Napoleon’s histo 
is more familiar to the gener 
— than the history of the Great 
ederick, of Prince Eugene, of the 
Archduke Charles—nay, even than 
the story of the life of old Blucher 
himself. In far-off Russia the mili- 
tary man who reads at all reads 
more of Napoleon than of Peter 
the Great, of Potemkin, or of Su- 
warroff. In Spain, among the most 
vain-glorious race under the sun, 
the name of the overrated victor 
at Baylen—Castafios—is now less 
known than that of the French 
Emperor; and in Italy, producing 
in the middle ages great captains, 
Bonaparte is regarded as a soldier 
springing from their own soil—a 
soil always fertile in great creations. 
Even among the Americans, a peo- 
- as proud and exclusive as the 
paniards—and with a million of 
better reasons for being so—the 
name of Napoleon is as well known, 
if not so much revered, as that of 
Washington; and his history and 
life are more talked of than are 
public or os details eoncerning 
George Washington or Andrew 
Jackson. There is some reason 
for this world-wide renown. Na- 
poleon was more than a great ge- 
neral and consummate captain. He 
was also a great administrator, a 
great ruler, and a great law-giver— 
aman who, by his genius, his energy, 
and his art of fascinating and domi- 
nating his countrymen, not merely 
rose to the highest command of her 
armies, but who also won by his 
victories the way to supreme civil 
power. The position to which he 


raised himself, whether in civil or 
in military life, was self-carved 
and self-created; and as _ there 
is no instance in history of such 
unique success and such wonderful 
reverses, our love of the wonderful, 
and our desire for startling excite- 
ment and strange contrasts, induces 
us to resort to the biography of this 
marvellous man as a species of 
strong intellectual dram. We can 
find in ancient, medieval, and mo- 
dern story the lives of men wiser, 
and more truly great and glorious ; 
but in what pages other than in 
Napoleon’s own biography shall we 
find the life of a man so renowned as 
soldier, statesman, lawgiver, Chief 
Consul, Emperor. Our own illustri- 
ous Duke was more distinguished by 
sagacity, by fortitude, by an im- 
perious sense of duty—was more re- 
markable for his conscientious dis- 
charge of every obligation imposed 
on him, than the French general and 
emperor; butit is for this veryreason 
that the history of his life wants 
the variety which as drama, melo- 
drama, farce, and tragedy, is pre- 
sented in the life of Napoleon. Men, 
whether gentle or simple—whether 
educated or uneducated, love the 
strange and the marvellous rather 
than the simple and homely; and 
this is the reason why the ion of 
Washington and Wellington are 
less read than that of the heutenant 
of artillery transmuted into con- 

ueror and captive—into First 
Taek Consul for life, and Im- 
perial Cesar. 

The books which have been 
written about Bonaparte may be 
numbered by hundreds, not by 
scores. Amidst such a multitude 
there are many bad, many indif- 
ferent, a few good, and a very great 
number interesting. One of the 
oldest books on the subject is the 
Voice from St. Helena, written by 
O’Meara, his surgeon, that volume 
having been published more than 
thirty years ago. Appearing soon 
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after the death of Bonaparte, it was 
eagerly read, not merely in England, 
but all over the world. Containing 
a vast deal of personal detail, un- 
doubtedly true and authentic, in 
reference to the Emperor and his 
household, recounted in a style clear 
and unpretending, it is yet, in other 
respects, a mendacious and most ma- 
lignant book, and more particularly 
so in reference to the late Sir 
Hudson Lowe. The office to which 
‘that gentleman was appointed, 
though most onerous and respon- 
sible, was a most invidious and un- 

leasant one, requiring the greatest 

elicacy, firmness, temper, and tact. 
Held by the most indulgent, con- 
ciliating, and amiable man in the 
world, it was an office that never 
could have been discharged, in re- 
ference to the captive and his suite, 
without incurring angry and hostile 
feelings on their part. ‘This must be 
borne in mind in considering the 
question of Napoleon and Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, in order to come to a just 
judgment in regard to the com- 
plaints of the one and the conduct 
of the other. Sir Hudson Lowe 
was a man of firmness, discretion, 
and temper, adhering to the letter 
of his instructions, and performing 
strictly and conscientiously his duty. 
But had he been more than this— 
had he been suave and benignant 
as an angel, he never could have 
been otherwise than disagreeable to 
the long spoiled child of fortune 
and of victory of whom he had 
been made, * the force of an 
English Act of Parliament, the 
legal custodier. 

‘o return, however, to the book 
of O’Meara. If that book had never 
been written—had never obtained 
the vogue which it confessedly did 
attain—it is probable that these 
letters and journals of Sir Hudson 
would not have seen the light. It 
is from the book of O’Meara that 
he appeals to posterity; and we 
must say that he appeals not in 
vain. It has been said that there is 
a vitality almost approaching to im- 
mortality in calumny. The observa- 
tion is not without a good deal of 
truth. For eight or ten years after 
it was published, the Voice from St. 
Helena had a great run, and not- 
withstanding the able criticisms and 
refutations of the Quarterly Review, 
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was accepted yy many as unadulte- 
rated truth. But time, the great 
reformer, winnows and sifts all 


‘ things, and reduces all things to 


their proper proportions. Time has 
operated to disclose the true cha- 
racter of O’Meara, the object of his 
volumes, and, as a consequence, to 
dull the edge of his calumnies. It 
is a great pity that the late Sir 
Hudson Lowe did not publish some, 
if not all, of his materials eight-and- 
twenty years ago, when the Napo- 
leon fever was at its height. Then 
he might have counteracted the im- 
ression produced on men of Napo- 
eon’s age, and of a generation a few 
younger ; but having delayed 
is vindication for considerably more 
than a quarter of a century, the 
tomb has closed over nearly all his 
contemporaries, and the men of 
mature age, who formed their opi- 
nions on ex parte evidence thirty 
years ago, are not likely to be as 
anxious to set themselves right as 
they would have been when the 
question was the one topic of the day. 
Why Sir Hudson Lowe so long 
delayed his vindication is not gatis- 
factorily accounted for. He tells us 
himself there are few, if any, public 
administrations of which the records 
are so complete as those of his go- 
vernment at St. Helena. There is 
not only a detailed correspondence, 
addressed to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment during the five years that Na- 
poleon remained under Sir Hudson’s 
custody, but the greater part of the 
conversations held with Bonaparte 
himself was at the time immediately 
noted down with an ability and ex- 
actness which reflect the greatest 
credit on the Governor’s milita 
secretary, Major Gorrequer. This 
gentleman was not only a perfect 
master of the French language, but 
ossessed a memory remarkable for 
its accuracy and tenacity, and was 
therefore eminently qualified to re- 
port the conversations at which he 
was himself present, and to detect 
any error to which a misapprehen- 
sion of the meaning of foreigners 
might lead other persons who re- 
peated what passed at interviews 
with Bonaparte and his followers. 
Why, then, were not these reports 
of conversations and occurrences, by 
Major Senne: given to the world 
long ago? Many erroneous im- 
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ressions and misstatements of 

"Meara and others might have 
been by these means corrected. 
The Lowe papers, it appears, were 
placed some years ago (the exact 
period is not stated) in the hands of 
the late Sir Harris Nicolas, with a 
view toeditthem. But he was pro- 
bably bewildered by the magnitude 
of the materials. Thirty folio vo- 
lumes are filled with copies of cor- 
respondence and other writings, 
carefully made under the direction 
of Sir H. Lowe, who seems to have 
treasured a memorial of almost every 
incident, however trivial, connected 
with that important period of his 
life. In addition to these, there 
were several large boxes of MSS. 
relating to the same events, all of 
which have been examined for the 
purpose of the present work. There 
were also two sets of copies of 
O’Meara’s letters to Mr. Finlaison, 
of the Admiralty, together with a 
vast number of despatches of Earl 
Bathurst, who was Secret: of 
State for the Colonies while Napo- 
leon was at St. Helena. Sir H. 
Nicolas underwent the heavy labour 
of arranging these documents; and 
before his death, had proceeded so 
far as to have a voluminous mass of 
documents set up in type, down to 
the date of September, 1817. The 
plan of Sir Harris, Mr. Forsyth tells 
us, was to print almost every letter 
and other MS. at full length, in 
chronological order, connecting them 
with a slender thread of explanatory 
remark. The work thus meditated 
must have consisted of eight or nine 
closely printed octavo volumes ; and 
who, in this busy and work-a-day 
world, could read eight or nine 
volumes, even supposing the price 
to render them accessible? Patience 
becomes exhausted and attention 
bewildered when minute details are 
thus spun out. Mr. Forsyth, the 
present editor, adopted a different 
plan. After full consideration, he 
resolved to re-write the work. He 
has made use of the letters and do- 
cuments as materials for a narrative ; 
but though he has abridged and cur- 
tailed possibly to the extent of a 
third, yet the work, even as it now 
stands in three volumes, is far too 
voluminous. Mr. Forsyth fairly 
acknowledges that his task has been 
lightened by the previous labours 
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of Sir H. Nicolas, who had ren- 
dered the materials more manage- 
able, and who also carefully collated 
them; and he also acknowledges 
his obligations to Lieut.-Colonel 
Jackson, now professor at the East 
India College, Addiscombe, who was 
at St. Helena during the captivit 
of Bonaparte. This is all coll, 
proper, and gentlemanlike. But we 
may, in passing, remark, that not- 
withstanding the copiousness of ma- 
terials through which he had to 
wade, Mr. Forsyth might have vin- 
dicated the memory of those long 
calumniated, and have proved that 
neither the British Government nor 
Sir H. Lowe were in fault, in a 
smaller space. 

Albeit the work before us is a 
third too long, we must say, that 
we believe it to be emphatically a 
true narrative. O’Meara, Las Casas, 
Montholon, and Antomarchi, who 
were the immediate attendants of 
the exile at Longwood, and in 
whose statements the opinion of the 
British public mainly rests, had 
each a separate cause of quarrel 
with Sir Hudson Lowe; and their 
object was not to make known the 
truth, but to exalt the character 
of Bonaparte, and to depreciate 
that of Sir Hudson Lowe. O’Meara 
attributed to Sir Hudson his 
removal from the post of physi- 
cian and his dismissal from the 
navy for conduct, not merely at 
variance with his duty as an officer, 
but utterly unworthy of a gentle- 
man. This, as Mr. Forsyth truly 
observes, rankled in his heart; and 
his book bears in every page the 
mark of implacable hatred against 
those who were the authors of his 
disgrace. We do not agree with 
Mr. Forsyth in thinking that the 
Voice from St. Helena is a voice 
wholly unworthy of belief. On 
the contrary, there is a great 
deal of truth in it on matters not 
having reference to Sir Hudson 
Lowe; but in all that bears re- 
ference to the conduct of that 
officer, O’Meara so distorts, per- 
verts, and misstates facts—mixing 
up a little truth with a great 
deal of misrepresentation, that 
his statements are not to be 
believed. Las Casas, in his journal, 
has perverted, we will not say with 
Mr. Forsyth, almost every fact 
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which he records, but a great many 
facts and circumstances of the 
greatest moment to the reputation 
of Sir H. Lowe and the British 
Government, which he represented. 
Las Casas, though a Royalist and 
an emigrant, who served in the 
army of Condé—though a zealous 
ultra, who followed the Count 
d’ Artois to Quiberon (none of which 
particulars are given by Mr. Forsyth) 
—profited in ier life of the am- 
nesty which followed the 18 Bru- 
maire, and re-entered France. He 
remained for six years in tran- 
quillity, during which time he oc- 
cupied himself in the preparation of 
the Atlas Historique of Le Sage. 
The reputation of this work, as well 
as his offering himself as a volunteer 
for the defence of Flushing, brought 
him under the notice of Bonaparte, 
who made him one of his cham- 
berlains. Ultimately, the Emperor 
became the god of his idolatry, and 
it is not wonderful that he came into 
collision, at St. Helena, with the 
officer to whose keeping his master 
was committed. he dismission 
from St. Helena, to which we have 
before referred, created in his mind 
an irritation which never subsided. 
Montholon, as an authority, and as 
a@ man, was less credible than Las 
Casas; while as to Antomarchi, it 
may be remarked that his self-love 
had been wounded by his having 
been subjected to the same regula- 
tions as the French residents, and 
also by the earnestness with which 
Sir Hudson Lowe pressed upon the 
attendants of Napoleon the neces- 
sity of having recourse to additional 
medical advice when his illness be- 
came serious. 

These four individuals—we can- 
not call them authorities—have long 
had their sway. Their books have 
been too long read unquestioned ; 
and the period has at length arrived, 
though late, when there are fuller 
materials for judgment, and when 
an impartial verdict may be given. 
It is not wonderful that nearly all 
French writers should take but one 
view of the question of Napoleon’s 
captivity. They deal, with scarcely 
an exception, in nothing but pane- 
gyrics on Napoleon and in invec- 
tives against Sir Hudson Lowe. 
There is, however, as Mr. Forsyth 
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says, one honourable exception. La- 
martine has done homage to truth, 
and, so far as he had the means of 
forming a just judgment, has taken 
pains to arrive atit. That Gover- 
nor, says Lamartine, whom the myr- 
midons of Napoleon, and Napoleon 
himself, attacked with groundless 
and passionate charges, had neither 
criminal intent against his captive 
in his thoughts, nor insults towards 
the unfortunate in his heart. But, 
crushed under the load of regpon- 
sibility which weighed on him, lest 
he might suffer to escape the dis- 
turber whom Europe had given him 
to guard, narrow in his ideas, jealous 
in his regulations, nervously tena- 
cious of forms, deficient in tact, and 
odious to his captives from the very 
nature of his functions, he wearied 
Napoleon with restrictions, superin- 
tendence, orders, visits, and even 
marks of respect. 

This portrait, though not for a 
Frenchman harshly drawn, is, never- 
theless, incorrect. Instead of Sir 
Hudson Lowe wearying Napoleon 
with visits, we learn from the jour- 
nals before us, that during the whole 
of the six years of the captivity the 
Governor had only five interviews 
with his prisoner; and that Napo- 
leon rudely and discourteously re- 
fused, after insulting him to his face 
with the grossest language of abuse, 
to see or have intercourse with him 
again. 

It is difficult for the present 
eneration, many of whom were not 
orn at the period of the battle of 

Waterloo, and who cannot from 
reading form an adequate concep- 
tion of the immense struggle in 
which we were engaged, to conceive 
the importauce of the question which 
presented itself to the consideration 
of the British Ministry, in 1815, 
when Napoleon surrendered himself. 
It was a case without precedent. 
Sir Wm. Grant, Sir W. Scott, Lord 
Ellenborough, and Lord Eldon were 
consulted, and gave conflicting opi- 
nions. Lord Chancellor Eldon said 
the case was not provided for in 
Grotius or Vattel, but that the law 
of self-preservation would justify 
the keeping of Napoleon under re- 
straint in some distant region, where 
he should be treated with all indul- 
gence compatible with a due regard 
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for the peace of mankind. The 
question then is, as Mr. Forsyth 
puts it, what was his real position 
when he set foot in the Bellerophon. 
Was he a guest, or an enemy 
brought to bay—in a word, a pri- 
soner of war? Napoleon himself 
assumed that he was a guest, and 
protested against any forcible deal- 
ing with his person or liberty. But 
a claim or an assertion is not a title, 
and one fact is certain, that, van- 
uished at Waterloo, Bonaparte fled 
ough Paris, and reached Roche- 
fort, from which he found escape 
impossible. We learn from Miiif- 
ling’s memoirs that if he had fallen 
into the hands of the Prussians it 
was the intention of Bliicher to have 
him shot over the grave of the Duke 
d’Enghien, in the ditch of Vincennes. 
Napoleon, then, it appearshad merely 
the choice of the nation to which he 
must give himself up, and not of the 
mode in which he was to be disposed 
of by that nation. It should be re- 
membered that he had escaped from 
Elba, and the result was the battle 
of Waterloo, and the loss of 60,000 
men. Can it, then, be contended 
that the British Ministry was not 
justified in considering the ex-em- 
peror a prisoner of war, and in 
relegating him out of Europe, which 
he had so long threatened and dis- 
turbed ? 

The generality of Frenchmen will 
answer both of these queries in the 
negative ; but let it be remembered 
by those Frenchmen who reproach 

ngland that Abd-el-Kader was 
kept in close confinement for many 
years among themselves, after rely- 
ing on the promise of a French 
prince, who assured him that he 
would not be dealt with as a captive. 
Justifiably restrained in his personal 
liberty, Napolecn was sent to St. 
Helena, with no greater measure of 
severity or restriction imposed on 
him than was deemed necessary for 
the security of his person. Instruc- 
tions were given to the British offi- 
cers to whom he was committed to 
allow him every indulgence con- 
sistent with the safe custody of his 
person. 

In the memoranda of instructions 
delivered by the Government to Sir 
G. Cockburn, it was provided that 
the captive should be allowed to 
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have all his furniture, books, and 
wine; that he should have plate 
sufficient for domestic use; but that 
his money, diamonds, and negotiable 
bills should be given up, not to be 
confiscated, but to be administered 
merely to prevent their being con- 
verted into an instrument of escape. 
Count Montholon invents a story of 
Bonaparte’s sword having been de- 
manded of him by Lord Keith, but 
this is pure fiction, and is contra- 
dicted by Las Casas. 

The suite of the ex-emperor con- 
sisted of twenty-five persons. The 
Northumberland, of which he was 
aboard, sailed on the 8th August. 
They hove to off Funchal, in Ma- 
deira, for refreshments, and arrived 
at St. Helena on the 15th October. 
In a letter written a few days after 
they landed, by O’Meara to his 
friend Mr. Finlaison of the Admi- 
ralty (with whom he kept up a secret 
correspondence), he gives a descrip- 
tion of the exiles, which stands mn 
remarkable contrast to his printed 
work. He speaks of the tastes and 
humours of the ladies; of their ever 
unceasing caprices; and of their 
never complaining of loss of appe- 
tite. ‘They generally eat,’ says i 
‘of every dish in a profusely sup- 
plied table of different meats twice 
every day, besides occasional tiffins, 
bowls of soup, &c. They most hate 
each other, and I am the depository 
of their complaints, especially Mde. 
Bertrand, who is like a tigress de- 
prived of her young when she per- 
ceives me doing any service for 
Mde. Montholon. The latter, to tell 
the truth, is not so whimsical, nor 
subject to so many fits of rage as 
the other.’ 

From this letter it will be at once 
seen that O’Meara was a coarse, 
low, and vulgar-minded man, with- 
out the feelings or tone of a gentle- 
man. That he had a good deal of 
smartness, some education, and a 
competent knowledge of his profes- 
sion, has never been denied; but 
from every line of his private cor- 
respondence in these volumes any 
candid person would come to the 
conclusion that he was totally defi- 
cient in the feelings and tone of a 
gentleman. 

The educated countrymen of 
O’Meara, it must be admitted, gene- 
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rally possess these feelings in a pre- 
eminent degree, and it cas become 
almost a proverb that a really Irish 
gentleman is the most perfect model 
of the character to be found; but 
as the corruption of the best things 
is, according to the old maxim, the 
worst, so when you meet a ribald 
and coarse-mouthed, or coarse- 
minded Hibernian, he is the most 
insufferable and most dangerous 
animal in the creation. During the 
passage out to St. Helena, Napoleon 
did not appear in the after cabin be- 
fore twelve, breakfasted either in bed 
or in his own cabin before eleven, 
dined with the admiral about five, 
stayed about half an hour at din- 
ner, then left the table and pro- 
ceeded to the quarter-deck, where 
he generally spent a couple of 
hours in walking, or else leaning 
against the breech of one of the 
Sea: guns, talking to Las 
asas. 

Early in November, 1815, a cor- 
respondence took place between 
General Bertrand and Sir George 
Cockburn, relative to the title of 
Emperor. Sir George answered 


that he had no cognizance of any 


Emperor being actually on the 
island, or of any person possessing 
such dignity having come out in 
the Northumberland, as stated by 
Bertrand. Mr. Forsyth considers 
this ‘ some affectation’ in Sir George, 
and is of opinion it is difficult to 
refute the arguments used by Na- 
poleon in favour of his right to be 
styled Emperor. Mr. Forsyth re- 
marks that he was Emperor of 
France by a solemn act of corona- 
tion, with the assent and amidst the 
acclamations of the nation. 

He confidently urges, too, that if, 
at any time between his ceasing to 
be First Consul and his invasion of 
Spain, he had been willing to make 
peace upon firm and equitable 
terms, England would have treated 
with him in his character of Em- 

eror. This, we think, may be 
oubted; for we never had reco- 

ised the title of Emperor. But 

this as it may, Mr. Forsyth 
seems to forget the abdication at 
Fontainbleau. After abdications, 
even born and hereditary emperors 
and kings do not continue to wear 
their titles; and we may cite, as 
cases in point, the Emperor Ferdi- 
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nand, the uncle of the present Em- 

peror Francis Joseph of Austria; 

the King of Bavaria, father of the 

— monarch; and the late 
ing of Sardinia. 

Though, therefore, we cannot 
agree with Mr. Forsyth in thinking 
it puerile not to have called him 
Emperor, we conceive it would have 
been politic to have called him ex- 
Emperor. This would have grati- 
fied his feelings, and done much to 
smooth the difficulties which 0oc- 
curred at St. Helena. Mr. Forsyth 
thinks we chose for him the worst 
title that could have been selected— 
General Bonaparte; but he does 
not give us a reason for this 
opinion. His observations on the 
question of title may be answered 
by the remarks of Lamartine, 
‘ He persisted,’ says the author of 
the Histoire de la Restauration, 
‘with an affectation which his flat- 
terers consider heroic, but which 
history will judge as puerile, because 
it is a misconception of his fortune, 
in exacting the titles of Emperor 
and Majesty, which England, never 
having acknowledged the Empire, 
was not officially bound to give him. 
He appealed to Heaven and earth 
against this breach of etiquette. 

e dictated notes on this trifle, as 
he would have done on the conquest 
or the loss of Europe.’ 

Notwithstanding, however, this 
morbid irritation on the question of 
title, Napoleon often exhibited him- 
self, and more especially when at 
the Briars, in a most amiable mood. 
He liked the family of the Bal- 
combes, who did everything in their 

ower to minister to his comfort. 

e was especial favourite with the 
young people; and one of the 
daughters (now Mrs. Abell) has 
written a very interesting account 
of his stay amongst them. We 
learn from her book how good-hu- 
mouredly he bore her girlish tricks 
—how she made him burn his 
fingers with hot sealing-wax—how 
he revenged himself by running away 
with her ball-dress—how he played 
at blindman’s-buff, and entered into 
the spirit of the game as heartily as 
a child. ‘These,’ says Mr. Forsyth, 
‘are pleasing traits of Napoleon's 
disposition, and showed that he still 
retained a freshness of heart and 
elasticity of mind which the vicissi- 
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tudes of his marvellous career and 
his mighty fall had not been able to 
destroy.’ 

Soon, however, there were com- 
plaints of the wind, and the rain, 
and the clouds, and the damp of St. 
Helena. But it is beyond the power 
of the British or any other Govern- 
ment to remedy defects of climate 
or temperature. It is very evident 
that Napoleon was surrounded by a 
set of persons who imposed on and 
deceived him. This is over and 
over again related in O’Meara’s 
letters to Mr. Finlaison. Writing 
to this gentleman, in March, 1816, 
he says—‘The Admiral’s conduct 
has been most grossly and shamefully 
misrepresentedand blackened to him. 
The people he is surrounded by at 
present give me some faint idea of 
what the court of St. Cloud must 
have been during his omnipotent 
sway. Everything even here is dis- 
guised and mutilated in the repre-s 
sentation to him, particularly by 
Montholon.’ 

Among those who were about the 
person of the Emperor, there was 
no one, except O’Meara, who had 
done more mischief than Montholon. 
To any who has been familiar with 
the society of Paris for the last 
twenty years, the character given of 
this man will not appear extraordi- 
nary. Most people familiar with 
Paris are aware that in 1829 he was 
deeply engaged in commercial spe- 
culations the very reverse of pro- 
sperous. The last time we ourselves 
saw him was on the morning of the 
6th of August, 1840, when he ar- 
rived at Boulogne with M. L. N. 
Bonaparte, the present Emperor of 
the French. His demeanour on that 
occasion impressed no one in his fa- 
vour; and his subsequent declara- 
tion before the Court of Peers, that 
he was only aware of the criminal 
attempt ten minutes before the 
period of landing at Wiméreux, 
was disbelieved by every human 
being, and would have been dis- 
believed, so monstrously improbable 
was it, if even uttered by a man 
not known asaromancer. O’Meara, 
writing of this man, says, ‘ Napo- 
leon said to him, ‘Now, Mon- 
tholon, do not bring me back any 
lies as news, as Marshal Bertrand is 
going to town to-morrow ; and I will 
then hear the truth.’’ Yet such 
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are the men on whose testimony 
we are called upon to brand and 
stigmatise the character of a distin- 
guished British officer. 

We think Mr. Forsyth has con- 
clusively proved that one of the 

rincipal objects which O’Meara 
fad in view was to avenge himself 
upon Sir Hudson Lowe as the sup- 
posed author of his disgrace. His 
means of accomplishing this were 
to re-cast his memoranda, suppress- 
ing some passages and altering 
others. That he thus garbled his 
matter, sacrificing truth, honour, 
and honesty, is proved to demon- 
stration by Mr. Forsyth. There 
exists, as we before stated, a series 
of confidential letters written by 
O'Meara, during a great part of the 
period embraced by his book, in 
which he relates conversations and 
events as they happened: and the 
narrative is obviously taken from 
the same notes of which he pro- 
fessed afterwards to give to the 
world a true transcript. 

We are thus enabled to compare 
his written and his printed state- 
ments of the same occurrences, and 
the result will show that to gratify 
his malice against Sir H. Lowe he 

ublished a most unfair version of 

is own notes, and that no reliance 
whatever can be placed on his 
veracity. It should also be remarked 
that at most of the conversations 
recorded by O’Meara, Major Gor- 
requer, the military secretary of 
the governor, was present. He 
wrote down full minutes of all that 
passed, and he, in almost every 
instance, bears testimony against 
O'Meara. 

It may be asked who was Sir 
Hudson Lowe. From a fragment of 
an autobiography which he has left, 
and which Mr. Forsyth publishes, 
we learn that—to use his own 
words—he was born in the army. 
His father was an Englishman, a 
native of Lincolnshire, who obtained 
a medical appointment with the 
troops that served in Germany dur- 
ing the seven years’ war. Sir H. 
Lowe was born in the town of Gal- 
waggon the 28th July, 1769, and was 
within one month of the age of 
Napoleon. Before he was twelve 
years old he obtained an ensigncy 
in the Devon Militia; in 1787, a 
King’s commission as ensign in the 
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50th. He served at Gibraltar, in 
Corsica, and in Elba. In 1795 he 
was promoted to a company, and 
was soon after appointed deputy- 
judge-advocate to the troops. From 
Iba he proceeded to Lisbon, and 
to Minorca, and was subsequently 
present at the battle of Alexandria, 
on the 21st March, 1801. His zeal 
and ability in command of the out- 
sts on various occasions obtained 
or him this flattering encomium 
from General Moore—‘ Lowe, when 
you're at the outposts I always feel 
sure of a good night's rest.’ Through 
the recommendation of Sir John 
Moore, Lowe was appointed to the 
7th Fusiliers, and subsequently was 
sent by the Government on a secret 
mission to Portugal, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the military condi- 
tion and resources of that country. 
On the 31st December, 1803, he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 
— Corsican Rangers, which he 
raised in the Mediterranean. 
This regiment formed part of Sir 
J. Craig's expedition to Naples. 
Colonel Lowe was present at Capri, 
where he gained much distinction, 
and he next served under Sir John 
Stuart in Sicily, obtaining, on the 
Ist January, 1812, the rank of full 
Colonel, so early as January of the 
following year, he was directed to 
proceed without delay to inspect a 
corps of troops called the Russian- 
German Legion. Having arrived at 
Stockholm, Colonel Lowe, pursuant 
to instructions from Lord Cathcart, 
joined that noble lord at the head 
quarters at Kalish. He was pre- 
sent at the hard-fought battle of 
Bautzen, on the 20th and 2lst 
May, and it was there, for the first 
time, he saw his future prisoner, 
then in the plenitude of his power, 
and at the head of an immense and 
devotedarmy. In July of the same 
year he received instructions to in- 
spect the whole of the levies in 
ritish pay in the north of Germany, 
amounting to nearly 20,000 men. 
In October he was attached to the 
allied Russian and Prussian army, 
under the command of Blucher, and 
was with him in every actiompin 
which he was engaged, from’the 
battles of Méckern and Leipsic 
until the surrender of Paris; and 
when the capital of France was 
entered by the allied army, Colonel 
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Lowe brought the first news of 
Napoleon’s abdication to England. 

Mr. Forsyth has published the 
most honourable attestations to Sir 
H. Lowe’s merits and services from 
the chief of Blucher’s staff, General 
Count Gneisenau, and also from 
Blucher himself. Such was the 
man who was chosen to be governor 
of the island on which Bonaparte 
was to be a captive, and if imper- 
turbable sang froid, good somees, 
firmness, and discretion, joined to 
an unimpeachable character, were 
requisites for the office, no man in 
the British army was fitter. On 
entering upon the onerous duty Sir 
H. Lowe received an assurance in 
Lord Liverpool’s name, that if he 
undertook the charge of Bonaparte’s 

erson, and continued in that charge 
or three years, ‘it should not stop 
there.’ The Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, Lord Ellenborough, 
told him in the royal presence that 
in the execution of the important 
duty to be confided to him he might 
rest assured the law would give him 
its support. He had also several 
interviews with the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, Sir Samuel Shepherd, respect- 
ing the acts of Parliament to be 
oo for the safe custody of 
naparte. 

Sir H. Lowe has been often 
blamed for placing sentries round 
the dwelling of Bonaparte at Long- 
wood. It appears, however, that 
this idea originated not with him- 
self, but with the solicitor-General. 

I had (says Sir H. Lowe) an interview 
with the Solicitor-General, and endea- 
voured to impress upon him the neces- 
sity of such stipulations in the act of 
Parliament as might aid me in the dis- 
charge of that part of my instructions, 
His reply to me was very remarkable. 
He said he considered the danger of any 
unauthorized communication would be 
best guarded against by means of sen- 
tries. The reply, I say, was remarkable, 
because I had not wished to molest Na- 
poleon by placing sentries near his 
dwelling, and because it shows the law- 
officers of the Crown, to whom I was re- 
ferred, had ideas of much greater rigour 
in the discharge of the duties imposed 
upon me that those I had professed. 


This is the man to whom, accord- 
ing to O’Meara, Napoleon applied 
the epithets of Sicilian angman, 
boja; of a constable, sbirro; of a 
gaoler, of a leader of brigands, and 
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chief of spies, capo di spioni ; a cap- 
tain of vagabond Corsican deserters; 
a clerk, serivano; a man who had 
never commanded, or been accus- 
tomed to men of honour. 

From the first moment of seeing 
Sir H. Lowe, Napoleon conceived a 
dislike towards him, and this soon 
ripened into utter aversion. ‘It is 
not too much to say (remarks Mr. 
Forsyth) that for a long time, if not 
to the end of his life, he hated him 
with a perfect hatred.’ The feeling 
seems to have been an almost in- 
stinctive antipathy, for it displayed 
itself before the newly arrived 
governor had introduced any change 
in the regulations, or done anything 
which could give offence. Bona- 

arte said, that the countenance of 

ir Hudson Lowe was repulsive to 
him; and Mr. Forsyth admits that 
his manner was not Pans 
even in the judgment of favourable 
friends. We had not ourselves the 
honour of Sir Hudson Lowe’s per- 
sonal acquaintance; but knowing 
his person well, we can aver that it 
was the very reverse of prepossess- 
ing. He was, poten otk , a down- 
looking man, with a slouching air 
and shuffling gait, much more like 
an attorney’s clerk than a military 
officer. Colonel Jackson, who knew 
him well, however, says he was a 
man possessing little of what is 
called manner; but he was full of 
kindness, liberality, and considera- 
tion for the feelings of others. The 
real truth was told by Montholon 
to this officer, when he visited him 
at his Chateau of Frémigny, near 
Arpajon in France :—‘ Mon cher 
ami,’ said the Frenchman, ‘an angel 
from heaven could not have pleased 
us as Governor of St. Helena.’ 

No doubt, it was irksome to 
Bonaparte to show himself twice a- 
day, morning and evening, and 
equally so that any stranger should 
be prevented from seeing him, ex- 
cept with the Governor’s previous 
authority. But the question is, 
whether these precautions were ne- 
cessary, were indispensable P 

In the month of May, 1816, when 
Lady Loudoun, the wife of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, was on her return 
home from India, the Governor in- 
vited Bonaparte to dinner ; but this 

ity, however well meant, was 
unavailing, as Napoleon clung te- 
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naciously to the title of Emperor, 
and this could not be givon him by 
Sir Hudson Lowe. 

The precautions for Napoleon’s se- 
curity were precisely the same under 
Sir ates Lowe as under Sir G. 
Cockburn ; so that his indignation 
against the former was either simu- 
lated or unjust. Napoleon, as Las 
Casas admits in his journal, allows 
that his conduct to the Governor 
was unjustifiable :— 

I behaved very ill to him, no doubt 
(said he), and nothing but my present 
situation could excuse me, but I was 
out of humour and could not help it. 
Had such a scene taken place at the 
Tuileries I should have felt myself 
bound to make some atonement. Never, 
during the period of my power, did I 
speak harshly to any one without 
afterwards saying something to make 
amends, 

This is, unquestionably, a great 
stretch of Bonaparte’s imagination. 
His language and demeanour were 
often brutal and ungentlemanlike, 
not merely to his own generals and 
ministers, but to foreign ambassa- 
dors. His rudeness to Lord Whit- 
worth was interrupted by the latter 
— his hand on his sword; and 

is incivility to Metternich, and other 
of the foreign ambassadors, is also 
matter of record. 

Under the date of the 27th June, 
we find allusion made to a letter 
written by O’Meara to Major Gor- 
requer, in which this low-lived man 
jests at the expense of his patient, 
that patient beg a lady. In June, 
1816, Colonel (afterwards Lieut.- 
General Sir Henry) Keating, who 
was on his way from the Mauritius, 
had an interview with Bonaparte. 
He told Colonel Keating that Eng- 
land would soon have need of him, 
and would remove him from St. 
Helena :— 

It was impossible (he said) that the 
Bourbons could retain power in France, 
and that recourse must be had to himself 
or his son, in either of which cases he 
would be summoned to Europe. He 
said that if his brother Joseph had not 
been a fool (benet) he would have en- 
lightened Spain as he (Napoleon) had 
enlightened France, and then the Bour- 
bons would have had no hold there. 
But, he continued, I speak not of my 
brother —the question is about my son ; 
it is he who is necessary to France, and 
France will have him, because she can- 
not do without him. People do not 
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want your nonsense about legitimacy. 
All the monarchs of Europe are fools, 
with their legitimacy. That is not com- 
mon sense: the people want no more of 
that. I must speak to your Prince 
Regent. He has sense and spirit, and 
would understand what I have to say to 
him. Europe, and especially France, 
are too enlightened to be caught by the 
stupid nonsense which the old Monarchs 
and their courts talk about legitimacy, 
divine right, the throne, and the altar. 
The less they wish to grant liberty to 
their subjects, the more they must speak 
to them about it. Ido not wish it any 
more than they, you may be sure. I 
know well that now-a-days, it requires a 
rod of iron to rule men, but it must be 
gilded, and we must make them believe, 
when we strike them, that they direct 
the blow themselves, It is necessary al- 
ways to talk of liberty, equality, justice, 
and disinterestedness, and never grant 
any liberty whatever. No change of 
system is required, but only a change 
of language, and provided we talk to the 
people of liberty and equality, I answer 
for it that they may be easily oppressed 
and made to pay down to their last 
farthing, without being tempted to rise 
in insurrection, or feeling really any dis- 
content. 


These are remarkable admissions, 
and will by-and-bye do more to de- 
stroy the prestige of Bonapartism in 
France than even the sway of the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon. 

In July, 1816, Sir H. Lowe dis- 
covered that letters were brought 
to the island contrary to the provi- 
sions of the act of Parliament, by 
the servants of persons arriving in 
an official capacity. Some of the 
Jetters in question were brought by 
the valet de chambre of Baron 
Sturmer, who had been fourteen 
years in the French service, and ac- 
companied Joseph Bonaparte to 
Spain. The dangerthat might arise 
from communications of this kind 
will be obvious to the meanest capa- 
city. But the governor, while in- 
forming Lord Bathurst, resorted to 
no extraordinary precautions. 

At the time that Napoleon and 
his suite were thus illegally receiv- 
ing letters, the ex-emperor himself 
admitted that the British Govern- 
ment could not remedy the continual 
privation in the island of objects of 


ee necessity. 

While the ex-emperor and the 
governor were at open war, it is not 
to be supposed that the suite of Na- 
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leon agreed amongst themselves. 
here can be no doubt as to the 
unhappy terms on which the French 
lived with each other at Longwood. 
Lieutenant, now Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jackson, who resided some time 
there with the orderly officer, says, 
‘the court of Longwood, like the 
entourage of more powerful sove- 
reigns, was not free from jealousies, 
envy, and much uncharitableness. 
Bertrand and Montholon were never 
on friendly terms, while Montholon 
and Gourgaud were at openly avowed 
enmity. The two ladies, Mdmes. 
Bertrand and de Montholon only 
interchanged formal calls once or 
twice a year. 
On July the 10th, 1816, we find 
a letter of O’Meara to Sir Thomas 
Reade, in which are these passages : 
‘ They (meaning Montholon andCo.) 
are sufficiently malignant to impute 
all these things (enumerating com- 
plaints about the supply of meat, 
wine, &c.) to the Governor, instead 
of setting them down as being owing 
to the neglect of Balecombe’s people. 
Every little circumstance is carried 
directly to Bonaparte, with every 
aggravation that malignity and false- 
hood can suggest to evil disposed and 
cankered minds.’ Contrast this with 
the published Voice from St. Helena. 
In August, 1816, Sir H. Lowe 
had one of his five interviews with 
Napoleon, principally with a view of 
making known to him the rude and 
unruly conduct of General Bertrand. 
Bonaparte of course took the part of 
Bertrand, when Sir Hudson, with 
great dignity said, ‘I am a subject 
of a free government. Every kind 
of despotism and tyranny I hold in 
abhorrence, and I will repel every 
accusation of my conduct in this 
respect as a calumny.’ 

n September, 1816, Sir Hud- 
son Lowe forwarded to Earl Bath- 
urst a letter of O’Meara’s, which 
stated that Bonaparte made him an 
offer of 6000f. yearly, in addition to 
his allowance from the British Go- 
vernment, whereupon the doctor 
asked to be allowed a similar sum 
to that offered him by Bonaparte. 
In observing upon this letter to 
Lord Bathurst, Sir H. Lowe said 
that, having had experience of 
O’Meara’s zeal and useful informa- 
tion he felt induced to solicit consi- 
deration to his claim. 
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A great outcry was made in 
O’Meara’s book, and in the volumes 
of Gourgaud, Montholon, &c., be- 
cause Napoleon sold some of his 
plate to be broken up, ostensibly to 

rovide a larger supply of what 
Tord Coke quaintly calls ‘ victual ;’ 
but this after all was but a pretence, 
for Sir H. Lowe had fixed the ex- 
penses of Longwood at 12,0002. a 
year, which sum was 4000/. a year 
more than his Government had 
authorized him to allow. The ob- 
vious way to have had more ‘pro- 
vend’ at command would have been 
to dismiss some of the large retinue 
of fifty-five persons, all of whom 
insisted upon luxuries. But in thus 
acting they would have deprived 
themselves of a grievance, and this 
was not their cue. 

On the 8th July, 1816, Sir Charles 
Stuart, the British ambassador at 
Paris, informed Lord Castlereagh 
that he had received intelligence that 
one Carpenter, an American citizen, 
was equipping a fast-sailing vessel 
in the Hudson river, for the pur- 
— of facilitating the escape of 

onaparte from St. Helena. In 
consequence of this, M. de Richelieu 
induced Sir C. Stuart to recommend 
that apparent security should not 
lead to a relaxation of a vigilant 
system. And it is in the teeth of 
these suggestions and recommenda- 
tions that people complain of the 
vigilance of Sir H. Lowe. 

To read O’Meara’s Voice, one 
would suppose that the suite of the 
ex-Emperor were all martyrs and 
injured innocents. In his private 
correspondence with Finlaison, how- 
ever, O'Meara states the whole 
party, with the exception of one or 
two, to be the greatest gluttons and 
epicures he ever saw. 

Under date of November 5, 1816, 
O'Meara says, in his Voice, that Sir 
Hudson desired him to write an 
opinion on the health of Bonaparte, 
cautioning him, that in writing it he 
must bear in mind that the life of 
one man was not to be put in com- 
petition with the mischief he might 
cause were he to get loose—that 
Bonaparte had been a curse to the 
world, and had caused the loss of 
many thousands of lives. No hint 
or trace of this appears in O’Meara’s 
private letters, or in any of the 
papers of Sir H. Lowe, and it rests 
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entirely on the unsupported asser- 
tion of O’Meara, in a work written 
many years afterwards, when his 
object was to vilify as much as pos- 
sible the character of the Governor. 

In the middle of November, 1816, 
Sir H. Lowe discovered a clandestine 
correspondence, which led to the 
arrest of Las Casas and his ultimate 
removal from the island. Previous 
to his leaving, Las Casas admitted 
that the state of Bonaparte’s mind 
was one of great irritation, that he 
must be looked on as a sick man, 
and great allowances made for him. 
Having made this admission, he 
went on to say, that the suite of the 
ex-emperor were all more irritable 
and more ready to believe evil than 
he was himself. In truth, every 
effort made by the Governor for the 
comfort of his prisoner was miscon- 
strued. In November, 1817, Sir 
Hudson sent some excellent coffee 
to Longwood, thinking it would be 
acceptable. So it was considered 
by Henmeste himself, but Montho- 
lon calls it an inexplicable idea of 

erforming an act of politeness, and 
1e intimates that Cipriani, the 
maitre-d’hotel, suspected that the 
coffee might be poisoned, and would 
not use it until it had been sub- 
mitted to a variety of tests. Cipri- 
ani, he says, thought me mad when 
I put the case into his charge to be 
used by the chief cook. This inci- 
dent shows how perverted were the 
minds of the French at St. Helena, 
and how difficult it was to please 
persons so disposed to miscon- 
strue the commonest act of polite- 
ness. 

Many have doubted, though 
we have never been of the num- 
ber, whether Napoleon ever had 
really an intention of invading Eng- 
land; but in January, 1817, he 
stated to O’Meara, who records the 
circumstance in a letter to Sir H. 
Lowe, that it was his firm intention 
to invade England, and to head the 
expedition himself. To the same 

erson he boasted of the exact in- 
ormation he obtained from Eng- 
land. He stated that the emigrants 
were on all occasions his best infor- 
mers, and that he paid at times as 
large a sum as 2000/. and 3000/. per 
month to a lady of high rank, who 
sent him regular accounts of all he 
desired to know. Speaking of Pel- 
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tier, he said, ‘he was a polisson, a 
briccone, a man who would write 
anything for money and for any- 
body. He offered me a hundred 
times to change his style and write 
forme. Several of the editors of the 
English newspapers made similar 
offers, but I did not then attach 
sufficient importance to it. Not so 
the Bourbons. In 1814 the editor 
of the Times wrote for them, and 
was paid about 3000/. annually, be- 
sides taking a great number of 
copies.’ 

he pamphlet of a man named 
Santini, aporter of ene closet 
at St. Helena, produced a consider- 
able impression in London in 1817. 
‘We now learn that this was written 
by Colonel Maceroni, an officer who 
had served under Murat. 

Lord Amherst, our ambassador to 
China, arrived at St. Helena on the 
27th June. Sir Hudson was glad 
to avail himself of his presence to 
introduce any amelioration into 
the situation of Bonaparte, which, 
on conversation, it might appear 
advisable to allow. Lord Am- 
herst did not obtain an interview 
with him until the evening before 
his departure, when he entered 
most fully into every subject, past 
and present, respecting his situation 
on the island. rd Amherst told 
Sir Hudson Lowe that Napoleon 
had made bitter complaints, and he 
asked him whether he ought to make 
them known to the Prince Regent 
and Ministers. Sir Hudson said 
that he wished him to make known 
all that Bonaparte had mentioned, 
upon which Lord Amherst replied, 
‘In such case, sir, I shall think it 
my duty, as an honest man, to say 
at the same time I consider them 
unfounded.’ Soon after the Voice 
Srom St. Helena appeared, in 1822, 
Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Lord 
Amherst, and called his attention to 
certain misrepresentations in the 
book, upon which Lord Amherst, 
who was then at Montreal, replied 
that he did not use the expression, 
nor anything like the expression, 
attributed to him. 

Before Las Casas had left, Napo- 
leon obtained an order for all that 
he had left in England, without 
giving him any real security, or even 
parting with a single article of those 
valuable personals of which it was 
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known that the ex-emperor was 


— 

n August, 1817, Bonaparte quar- 
relled with Gourgaud, and ao did 
not speak for more than a fortnight. 
Gourgaud at this time expressed 
himself strongly to Count Balmain, 
the Russian commissioner, in disap- 
probation of the mode in which Bo- 
naparte had conducted himself to- 
wards Sir H. Lowe personally, and 
observed that had c been in the 
Governor's situation he would have 
confined them more closely. He 
(i.e. Sir H. Lowe) has good right to 
complain. 

O'Meara observes in his Voice, 
‘that there was not enough to keep 
a good table,’ yet he also states that 
they used thirty pounds of beef in 
soup every day, which was boiled 
down to rags. 

It has been said that Napoleon 
could not take exercise. If he did 
not take exercise it was his own 
fault, as he had twelve miles of range 
in which he might ride or drive. 
We must say, having conscientiously 
gone through the volumes, that the 
Governor exhibited a nervous 
anxiety to furnish everything on a 
liberal scale, and in every mode and 
manner so to perform his strict 
duty as not unnecessarily to give 
annoyance or pain. Many of the 
little complaints which the ex-em- 
peror made might have been put 
right in a moment if Napoleon had 
not resolutely determined to hold 
no personal intercourse with the 
Governor. It is no doubt a painful 
and a humiliating thing to see 

The queller of the Nations 

Now daily squabbling o’er disputed 
rations ; 

but the fault was not Sir Hudson 

Lowe’s, but Bonaparte’s, and we 

may well say with Byron— 

Weep to perceive him mourning as he 
dines, 

O’er curtailed dishes, and o’er stinted 
wines ; 

O’er petty quarrels, upon petty things; 

Is this the man who scourged or feasted 
kings ? 

Behold the scales on which his fortune 
hangs— 

A surgeon’s statement, and an earl’s 
harangues. 

A bust delayed, a book refused, can 
shake 

The sleep of him who kept the world 
awake, 
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In February,1818, the ill treatment 
which Gourgaud experiencedinduced 
him to apply for permission to leave 
the island. He lived miserably, and, 
to use his own words, like a dog; 
seldom saw Bonaparte; and having 
declined to receive 12,000 francs from 
the ex-Emperor as a pecuniary obli- 
gation, was refused a loan of 2001. 
or 3001. by Bertrand. As he was 
quite penniless, Sir Hudson Lowe 
sent him an order on his own 
banker, in London for 1007. 

The third and last volume con- 
tains an account of O’Meara’s dis- 
obedience of orders—of his expul- 
sion from the mess of the 66th 
Regiment—of the discovery of a 
clandestine correspondence, impli- 
cating Mr. Baleombe and others, 
—and of his dismissal from the 
navy. 

The letter of Mr. Croker, in which 
the dismissal was conveyed, is an 
admirable production, and we re- 
gret we cannot print it at length. In 
a letter to the Admiralty, O'Meara 
had stated — ‘that Sir Hudson 
Lowe had made to him observations 
on the benefit which would result 
to Europe from the death of Napo- 
leon, of which event he spoke in a 
manner which, considering his situa- 
tion and mine, was peculiarly dis- 
tressing to me.’ 

It is impossible, says Mr. Croker, 
to doubt the meaning which this 
passage was intended to convey, and 
my lords can as little doubt that 
the insinuation is a calumnious false- 
hood; but if it were true, it was 
your bounden duty not to have lost 
a moment in communicating it to 
the Admiral on the spot, to the 
Secretary of State, or to their Lord- 
ships. Either the charge is in the 
last degree false and calumnious, or 
can have no possible excuse for 

aving suppressed it. In either 


case, my Lords consider you to be an 
improper person to continue in his 
Majesty’s service, and they have 


directed your name to be erased 
from the list of naval surgeons ac- 
cordingly. 

There is little new in the account 
contained in the last volume of. the 
progress of Napoleon’s fatal illness 
and death. On this part of the 
volume, therefore, it is unnecessary 
to dwell. When Sir Hudson Lowe 
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was informed of the expected event 
— Well, gentlemen,’ said he to 
Major Gorrequer and Mr. Henry, 
‘he was England’s greatest enemy, 
and mine, too; but I forgive him 
everything. On the death of a great 
man like him, we should only feel 
deep concern and regret.’ 

From a perusal of these volumes, 
we arrive at the conclusion that 
Napoleon was unequal to the task 
of bearing adversity with dignity, or 
even with resignation. He con- 
tended (to use the words of La- 
martine, quoted by Mr. Forsyth), 
with adversity as if it had been a 
human offence, and in that struggle 
he resorted to quibble, to trick, 
to misrepresentation, and false- 
hood, to make men believe that he 
was the victim of malice and of per- 
secution. 

Napoleon was unfortunate in the 
choice of his companions in exile. 
They were his mere instraments— 
the puppets of his will, and they be- 
came accomplices in his system of 
trickery and deceit. We agree with 
Mr. Forsyth in thinking that Napo- 
leon outraged Sir H. Lowe with 
every species of insult. His con- 
stant habit was to speak of him in 
epithets which no gentleman should 
use, and, we regret to say, with an 
habitual disregard of truth. 

As to Sir Hudson Lowe, like most 
men who have done their duty, and 
have become unpopular in doing it, 
he was neglected by the Government 
he served. ‘The only reward he 
received was the commandership of 
the forces at Ceylon. He died in 
1844, in the 75th year of his age, 
and so poor that he left no provision 
for his unmarried daughter. Under 
these circumstances, the late Sir R. 
Peel recommended Miss Lowe for 
a small pension, which at the time 
was at his disposal, in recognition 
of the services of her father. 

It only remains to us to say that 
Mr. Forsyth has executed his task 
with care and circumspection, and, 
on the whole, very creditably. Now 
and again the style appears a little 
pompous and prosy—something like 
the summing up of a judge in an 
important case—but the editor is 
careful and conscientious, though 
somewhat too judicial in his manner 
and mode of treatment. 
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MY FIRST NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. 







By Captain HarpBarGalin. 


i AN is indeed the creature of 

circumstance! thought I, as I 
sat, one evening in July, lounging 
on a sofa in hs leotene drawing- 
room of my Club, with the current 
number of Fraser in my hand. 
Here am I with shiny boots on, 
reading over a little sketch of one 
of my last nights in the jungle, and 
wondering at its fervour as if I had 
never felt what I there described! 
Ten to one in another eighteen 
months I shall again be enjoying 
meditation and moonlight in a simi- 
lar situation, and then shall have as 
great difficulty in realizing this arti- 
ficial ‘life in London!’ And these 
serious elderly gentlemen around 
me, who are devouring the evening 
papers with the assistance of their 
double glasses, what adventures and 
hair-breadth ‘scapes may they have 
not passed through in a long career? 
all forgotten now as though such 
occurrences had never been. In the 
reverie occasioned by these reflec- 
tions, my eyes fixed themselves on 
a very major-ish elder in a black 
stock, whom I forthwith divested of 
his Muftee, and arrayed in scarlet, 
with sword in hand, at the head of 
his company, on the ‘ retreat to Co- 
runna,’ when I was abashed to per- 
ceive that he was eyeing me over 
his glasses, as if he thought I had 
dined ; so I retired into the library, 
carrying my thoughts with me, and 
commenced this sketch of my first 
night in the jungle. 

‘The country is so dried up at 
this time of the year that game is 
always scarce, but the moon is within 
two days of the full, if you would 
like to sit up at night, sir? and I 
know of a little pool about a koss 
off, in the midst of the jungle, and 
if it is not dried up yet, you would 
get many shots there.’ Bussassa 
the Shicaree thus delivered himself 
to his youthful employer, Ensign 
Hardbargain, in reply to his lamen- 
tations that his first expedition into 
the jungle would probably be boot- 
less, three out of his five days’ leave 
having expired without having seen 
anything larger than a Muntjak. 


‘What! to sit up all night long 
in the midst of the jungle ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, we do it—we village 
Shicarees. Before I was regularly 
taken into service by a gentleman, 
I lived in the village of Gouldacope, 
near the pool of water I have been 
speaking about, and always sat up 
on moonlight nights by that water. 
Deer and hog abound, and I gene- 
rally got a shot at one or the other; 
sometimes a tiger, bear, or cheetah, 
came down, but only having m 
matchlock, I never interfered wit 
them since my brother was killed, 
five years ago ;—he fired at a tiger, 
which jumped on him, and killed 
him on the spot.’ 

‘Let us go and see the place, at 
any rate,’ said Hardbargain; and 
we were on our legs again, and, with 
guns sloped over our shoulders, and 
stiffened limbs from a twelve-miles 
walk over rough ground in intolera- 
bly hot weather, walked ourselves 
supple again. 

t was about mid-day when we 
suddenly rae out of the shady 
forest, and stood on the margin of 
the pool, or, more properly speak- 
ing, puddle. Yes, a large puddle 
of very dirty water, smelling ver 
much of cattle, and trodden all 
round and about by innumerable 
hoofs—cows, buffaloes, calves, sheep, 
and goats, had all left their marks 
without number ; but among all this 
kneaded mud, a practised eye would 
detect the pointed, game-looking 
pugg* of Samber and spotted deer, 
marks of a slide on the slippery 
clay here, and the deep hole there, 
where the heavy Sing-wallaht+ had 
sunk up to the knee in the soft mud, 
while he slaked a two days’ thirst. 

Pigs too, large and small, told the 
tale of a sownder in the neighbour- 
hood. The fore foot of a hyena, so 
large and round that it might have 
been mistaken for a leopard’s, was 
there, but the Shicaree’s eye would 
have known the beast at once for the 
cowardly hyena, when he looked for 
the hind foot, and saw it was only 
half the size, even if the unretractile 
claw had not left its impression. 





* Foot-mark, 
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‘Yah! here we have a pugg worth 
looking at—last night’s—a good 
span across it; the owner of that 
had a double object in view here. 
Well, enough of puggs. Where 
should we post ourselves for this 
night-watching ?” , 

Here is a circular hole in the 
ground, about a yard deep. A little 
straw, and a handful of charcoal 
ashes, show that some one has spent 
a night in it—a successful night too, 
for twelve paces off is a heap of half- 
digested grass. A Samber was gral- 
loched there two days ago, and his 
skin is drying in the village. Why 
may we not have as much luck? 

‘Sir,’ said Bussassa, ‘I can pro- 
mise good luck if you will give me 
half a rupee, and let me go and 
make Poojah* for you to the jungle 
God. The Dewult is not far off, 
and a man can be sent back to the 
tent meanwhile, for some dinner 
for you.’ 

ardbargain’s Christian scruples 
against Poojah were great, and Bus- 
sassa was as emphatic in favour of 
that act of propitiation. 

* Bussassa, 1 am a Christian, and 
of course don’t believe in your jun- 
gle God, but if you choose to make 

oojah, there is nothing to prevent 


ou. 
” What is the use of my making 
Poojah? I am not going to shoot— 
you don’t allow me; the man who 
shoots must make the Poojah, or it 


is no use. 
name.’ 

* Pooh, pooh! send to the tent at 
once for a loaf of bread and a bottle 
of beer—they wont have time to 
cook anything—and a blanket.’ 

My horse-keeper, who had carried 

& gun, in company with a villager, 
started off at once for the tent, 
which was not more than six miles 
distant, ‘cross country. Bussassa 
asked leave to go to the village 
about a mile off, and I was left 
alone under a clump of bamboos, to 
enjoy @ nap. 
_ Anap! a youth of nineteen wait- 
ing with impatience for sunset, and 
the moon to rise, on his first night 
‘ watching a pool,’ would be as 
much inclined to sleep as he would 
be at the same age waiting for his 
sweetheart. 


* To offer sacrifice. 
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Ladies, pardon me—I am a mono- 
maniac. ever did day pass so 
slowly: the sun appeared stationary, 
blazing away, just overhead, as it 
never did since the days of Joshua. 

As sleep was impossible, I took 
= gun, jumped into the pit, and 
rehearsed my part; peering out 
cautiously, and taking deadly aim 
at imaginary Samber or hog; and 
even perhaps presumed to carry out 
in imagination a shot at a tiger; but 
when I heard his roars, and thought 
of the death I had heard of in the 
morning, I was glad to change him 
at once, and compound for a more 
modest prize in the shape of a stag, 
only a very large one with immense 
horns. Then, again, I was for the 
tiger, who should drop dead to 
the right barrel, but yielded him 
up again when I remembered that 
I was a bad shot. 

If I felt confident, I could shoot, 
and if not, I could determine not to 
molest him. At any rate I should 
like himto come. 1 would measure 
the distance from his puggs to the 
pit—eighteen paces! I think I 
could kill him at that distance. 

Thad been building ‘ castles in 
the air’ till the sun really had got a 
good slant—half-past four, at least, 
when Bussassa’s long thin legs could 
be seen among the bamboos, and 
presently he stalked out from the 

ungle: a tall, spare, serious, weather- 
Toutes Shicaree. You could have 
essed the history of his life from 
is appearance. I wish, for the 
sake of my lady readers (and I 
flatter myself that I have some), 
that I could describe his dress: but 
the truth must be told, and he was 
almost as naked as truth. He did 
not rejoice in much that was adven- 
titious—he had a cap on, however, 
that I am quite certain of, and a 
waist-belt that supported a ver 
flabby-looking leather pouch, whic 
contained powder, balls, tobacco, 
and pawn-soparee.f 

Hewas, asl said before, a weather- 
beaten man, with a close-fitting 
leather skull-cap, deep furrows down 
his cheeks, and crows’ feet round his 
eyes, the effects of years spent con- 
tending with the fierce glare of a 
tropical sun. A restless eye ever 
running along the ground, through 


+ Sacred edifice. 


+ Betel-nut leaf and quicklime, for chewing. , 
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the trees, or along the sides of the 
distant hills; a wide awake eye, in 
short. Neither beard nor whisker 
had he, but as compensation for the 
absence of these signs of virility, 
he petted a pair of the most gigantic 
iron grey moustaches, which curled 
up and round again in a — that 
would strike envy and astonishment 
to the heart of the most ferocious 
militia officer in England. 

I can remember nothing else re- 
markable in the appearance of 
Bussassa, except that his knees 
slightly knuckled over through the 
wear and teaz of time and excessive 
exercise : and the calves of his legs, 
such as they were, for the same 
reasons had got up just behind the 
knee, under which the leg was of 
the same thickness to the ancle—he 
had a tendency also to go in the 
tendon-Achilles: but notwithstand- 
ing these slight blemishes, a band 
of linen tied tight round each ancle 
to comfort these back sinews, and a 
sash bound tightly about his loins, 
few gentlemen now after the grouse 
in the Highlands would be able to 
walk with Bussassa of Dharwar, as 
he was in the days I write of. 

We walked into the shade, and 
sat down on a bank of hard red clay, 
carpetted an inch thick with dry 
bamboo leaves: I to examine the 
workmanship of Bussassa’s match- 
lock, and he to smoke, out of a pipe 
made on the spot of a teak leaf, 
which he curled up into a funnel, 
and charged with tobacco from the 
pee. I handed him a cap, which 

e placed on a stone with a little 
bit of old rag round it, and a pinch 
of gunpowder, and giving it a smart 
tap with another stone, the rag was 
smoking, and the pipe ignited from 
it. Ifever man enjoyed the weed, 
it was Bussassa—he appeared to 
drink it; with both his hands round 
his mouth and pipe, he guarded the 
escape of the cet smoke with 
jealous care. ‘Two little white 
columns poured out of his nostrils, 
and the leaf was exhausted and cast 
away. 

While this operation was going 
on, I had bis matchlock in my 
hands, which, for the sake of my 
gun-admiring reader, I will describe. 

Imprimis,itwasrather longer than 
a garden-rake, bound to the stock 
at three equal distances along the 
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barrel by bands of iron, slightly bell- 
mouthed, gauge twenty. The pan, 
for it was not on the percussion 
rinciple be it remembered, was 
ormed on alarge dab of black bees- 
wax plastered on the side of the 
stock where the lock should be, and 
embossed all over with red seeds. 
The touch-hole was guarded, and 
the powder in the pan preserved by 
another little dot of wax, which 
could be removed when the gun 
was to be fired. The cock and 
trigger were one piece of iron in the 
shape of an 8, which went through 
the stock perpendicularly behind 
the barrel, and worked on a pin 
running through from side to side, 
as the screw does that holds our 
lock plates. The upper end of 
the S was split, and held in its jaws 
the match, a piece of cotton cord 
saturated with nitre. 

It was an uncomfortable-looking 
gun, but Bussassa was attached to 
it, and declared it could kill an ele- 
phant. As it wanted an hour and 
a half of sun-set, and we had 
nothing to do, Bussassa proposed 
that we should go and see the 
* Dewul,’ the residence of the jungle 
god, who was by all accounts a 
perfect brick to Shicarees who 
treated him civilly—a present of a 
cocoa-nut and bunch of plantains 
always ensuring a shot at hog or 
deer. Moreover, there was a 
tigerish nullah he wanted to show 
me, where he had sat up and killed 
a tiger froma tree last year: and by 
the time we came back the horse- 
keeper would have arrived with the 
things he was sent for. 

A quarter of an hour’s walk along 
a winding cattle path brought us to 
the reedy banks of a dry water- 
course, which we descended; a cool 
but gloomy spot, even when the 
sun was high, for the overhanging 
banks were lined with tall bamboos, 
which nearly met overhead: but at 
this hour of the day, with a slanting 
evening sun, its silence and gloom 
were most impressive. The bed of 
the nullah was irregular and sandy, 
out of which at intervals the bare 
rock appeared, forming here and 
there natural basins. One of them 
still held water, although choked 
with decaying masses of dead leaves. 

We surprised a peacock with a 


gaudy train, who was drinking: he 
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startled us as much as we frightened 
him, when he sprang up, beating 
the still air with his heavy wings. 
Even the little birds here appeared 
timid ; everything alive was on its 

ard, all eyes and ears, feeling the 
influence of the place. Nor was it 
a neighbourhood to loiter in: the 
two figures that moved round the 
water carried their guns at the ready, 
and shortly disappeared as they 
came—in silence. 

A few minutes more along the 
cattle-path brought us to a clear 
spot, where another path crossed, 
and at the junction of the four, 
under a tamarind tree, I was intro- 
duced to the divinity. 

The Dewul was formed of four 
large slabs of stone, one forming the 
back, two the sides, and the fourth 
covering it in. A raised dais of 
baked clay occupied the back of 
this kennel, and on the dais Sawmy 
himself was respectfully pointed out 
tome. I could notsee the idol very 
distinctly, but it appeared to me 
much the size of a monkey. He 
was very black and very shiny ; 
round his neck he wore a wreath of 
—no, they were akind of marigold. 
At his feet were deposited a bunch 
of plantains, and a broken cocoa- 
nut. Bussassa went down flat on 
his face, and cried out in a lugu- 
brious voice ‘Huniman.’ As I did 
not wish him to see me laughing, I 
turned my back, and strolled slowly 
away; he joined me almost imme- 
diately, and we made the best of 
our way home to the water. 

We were disappointed on our 
return to find no signs of the people 
from the tent. Bussassa relieved his 
feelings with another teak-leaf of 
tobacco, and to encourage me for 
an interview with a tiger gave me 
the particulars of his brother’s 
death. 

‘You see those stones there, 
built in a circle, on the bank oppo- 
site, under that oldtree? That was 
the place he was killed in—no one 
has ever sat there since. I was 
sitting with him. It was on the 
night of a full moon. The tiger 
was moving round the water, and 
came right towards us—he either 
saw or smelt us, for when about 
three paces off, he stood, and began 
to growl: my brother fired, and I 
scrambled out of the pit, as the 
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tiger fixed his teeth in my brother’s 
neck. I spent the rest of that 
night up a tree, and was very ill 
and mad next day. This scar on 
my leg was done then.’ 

All this was told with the most 
absurd sang froid, considering that 
he was sitting within sight of the 
spot ; but Shicarees are real philo- 
sophers. 

‘ The cattle are coming to drink,” 
said Bussassa in explanation, as the 
short grunting bellow of buffaloes, 
bleating of sheep and goats, and the 
noise of many running quadrupeds 
fell upon the ear: and out of an 
opening in the jungle, on the other 
side of the water, poured a living 
stream of thirsty cattle and goats. 
The dSuffs threw up their noses and 
stood motionless when they caught 
sight of us, and then twirling round, 
cocked their tails, and rushed head- 
long away, crashing through every 
impediment like wild things. The 
two herdsmen, who were singing 
loudly in the jungle, as they brought 
up the rear of their charge, were 
silenced in a moment, making sure 
the cattle had seen a tiger; but 
Bussassa calling out explained the 
case, while the buffaloes, who had 
wheeled round again ata respectful 
distance, advanced slowly and hesi- 
tatingly, with their heads up and 
horns back, squinting down their 
noses at us most ominously. 

Confidence was restored when 
their guardians came up, and I 
looked begrudgingly on them as 
they occupied the whole pool, and 
bid fair to suck it dry. 

The herdsmen and Bussassa were 
holding a conference, when I was 

atified by the approach of my 

orsekeeper and the village man, 
who were coming along at a round 
trot to show their zeal. 

The horsekeeper unfastened the 
blanket which was tied round his 
shoulders, from which fell a towel, 
containing a bottle of beer, a small 
loaf of bread, and an English let- 
ter! which had been forwarded by 
an attentive friend in cantonment. 
Yes, an English letter, crossed and 
recrossed, from a dear relative. 
Shicaree as I was, I retired for 
the moment, and greedily devoured 
its contents, and my mind was in 
England again. Mothers and sis- 
ters will understand this. : 

L 
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The little pool was of the consis- 
tence of pea-soup when the cattle 
were driven off home to the village. 
I made my dinner of bread and 
beer, while my comrade eat a couple 
of black indigestible-looking soft 
flat cakes, with some black sugar 
like treacle, and drank from the 
pool! 

The sun was going down as we 
spread the blanket in the pit, and 
Bussassa tipped the muzzles of my 
guns with chunam.* Side by side 
we sat, silent as mutes—there was 
no alloy to the happiness of that 
hour. 

Our first visitants were the mon- 
keys, who were whooping and 
springing from branch to branch, 

ghting, shrieking, and chattering ; 
a red republic they were, without 
order or authority among them: 
might was right, and that was de- 
cided by length of teeth. Down 
they flopped one after the other, 
some with children hanging round 
their necks, some in pairs agreeing 
indifferently ; some confirmed old 
bachelors, friendly to none. A 

oung man-about-town, or gentish- 
ooking monkey, with his eye on 
the other sex, would drop from a 
branch, and commence showing off 
and ingratiating himself into the 
good graces of a quiet young mother 
with an infant, when whop would 
come down a great fellow and start 
him up the next tree with a flea in 
his ear: who was no sooner safe from 
immediate vengeance than he would 
relieve his wounded pride by chat- 
tering a volley of abuse at the tall 
bully, upon which tall bully would 
skim up after him, to pay him out; 
and then commenced a race and 
steeple chase, such rash leaps, such 
drops from branch to branch, that 
the lookers on could remain neutral 
no longer, but joined in the hunt, 
chasing the chaser or the chased in 
delicious confusion. 

When they were tired of this 
sport, they dropped from the trees 
in twos and threes, and trotted on 
all fours up to the water, and on 
— knees and hands sucked their 


Then we had a flock of peafowl to 
look at, and jungle-fowl, all su- 
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premely ignorant of our presence: 
till the shades grew deep, when 
they retired as the broad red moon 
rose over the tree-tops—like a great 
cheese. As she mounted higher, 
and the last traces of sunlight va- 
nished, she grew paler and brighter, 
and soon appeared like a disc of 
burnished silver, flooding the scene 
with her fairy light. 

The stars were almost quenched ; 
and as the eye returned from the 
deep blue, limitless expanse of ether, 
and rested on the glistening foliage 
of the feathery bamboos, all at play 
in the breeze, you might fancy you 
heard chords of delicious melody 
floating through the air—the music 
of the spheres! 

I began to repeat to myself :— 


The moon shines bright:—In such a 
night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss 
the trees, 
And they did make no noise ; in such a 
night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan 
walls, 
And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian 
tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 
In such a night 
Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew ; 
And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself, 
And ran dismay’d away. 
In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved 
her love 
To come again to Carthage. 
In such a night 
Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew old Zson. 
In such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew ; 
And with an unthrift love did run from 
Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 
And in such a night 
Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her 
well ; 
Stealing her soul with many vows of 
faith, 
And ne’er a true one, 
And in such a night 
Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 


7 * o a 


As I concluded these lines, I im- 
pulsively turned round to realize 
‘ pretty Jessica,’ but the charm was 


* Lime. It is necessary that the sight of a gun should be white, in order to see 


it after sunset. 
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rudely broken as my eye rested on 
Bussassa’s leather skullcap, shining 
in the moonlight; his head was on 
his breast, arms folded, legs out- 
stretched, and each toe standing out 
stiff and distinct from its neighbour, 
one of his great toes wrapped round 
with a bit of rag to solace it; fora 
bauble thorn had wounded it in the 
morning. 

Bussassa was a good man and 
true, but by no manner of means a 
pleasant substitute for the ideal ‘Jes- 
sica.” { revenged myself on him b 
giving him a poke under the fifth 
rib, which woke him at once; he, 
however, assured me in a whisper 
that he had never been asleep. 

After carefully raising his eyes 
above the pit, he took a searchin 
scrutiny around, and then lowere 
his head, and commenced untyin 
an old pink calico handkerchief. i 
was rather surprised to see some 
bits of a broken cocoa-nut and a 
small bunch of plantains drop out ; 
he peeled a plantain, and holding it 
in his doubtful fingers, politely 
offered it tome. I excused myself, 
and peeled and ate another, while 
Bussassa helped himself. 

‘ Oh, we are certain to get a shot; 
Huniman will be very glad because 
you made ‘ poojah’ to him: I am 
nothing—but an English gentle- 
man! Oh! it’s a great honour for 
him, without doubt.’ 

‘I make poojah?’ I indignantly 
exclaimed. ‘ What do you mean?’ 

‘You gave me the order, sir, in 
the morning, you know very well, 
and I went and got the fruit, and 
offered it, when the horsekeeper 
went to the tent for the blanket and 
bread.’ 

* Why, you said you wanted half 
a ere id I give it to you?’ 

‘No, sir, you did not, certainly, 
but the horsekeeper did, and he 
told me not to trouble you again, 
but to go at once and make the 
poojah.’ 

‘Oh the scoundrel! if I don’t pay 
him out to-morrow!’ 

‘ No, sir, don’t be angry with the 
horsekeeper—it is my fault, but 
what harm has been done? Have 

ou not got the plantains to eat? 
ake another, sir. 

Oh, thought I, this is disgraceful. 
Here have I actually offered up 
sacrifice to ‘ Huniman,’ the monkey 
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God! gnd it will get all over the 
cantonment. And, in sheer despe- 
ration, I commenced eating the 
plantains, vowing vengeance against 
the horsekeeper, and highly applaud- 
ing his benevolence in my heart at 
the same time; and the moon showed 
that I was smiling, while Bussassa 
struggled grimly to suppress his 
satisfaction at the success of his 
pious fraud. 

‘Peet, peet, ti teewit-peet-ti-tee- 
wit,’ cried a plover, as she flew 
towards us, and passed over our 
heads. Bussassa’s eyes were on the 
instant straining in the direction 
she came from, trying to penetrate 
the deep shadows under the trees 
on the margin of the jungle. Lasked 
him ina a if he saw anything; 
he squeezed my arm, and held it, 
squeezing and relaxing his hold by 
turns. At last he squeezed harder 
and harder as I saw a figure 
moving under the shadow of the 
trees, which almost immediately 
walked out into the moonlight an 
immense stag, as big as an Arab 
horse. Two hinds followed him, 
and all three began to graze towards 
us—nearer, and nearer, till at last 
they raised their heads, and after a 
moment’s survey, with their great 
leaf-like ears pricked, walked lei- 
surely towards the water. 

I believe I was more excited at 
that moment than I ever was before 
or since, for my first stag was stand- 
ing knee-deep in the soft mud, 
twelve paces from the muzzle of my 

un ! 

Oh that earnest, long-protracted 
aim—lI was sure I should miss him: 
and that provoking Bussassa was 
giving me little stabs in the side 
with his fingers, and, in an autho- 
ritative and exasperated manner, 
whispered, ‘ Marro, Sahib—Marro 
gelde,—Fire, sir—fire quick.’ 

Bang! My ears were filled with 
noise and confusion as the stag and 
his hinds sprang into the jungle, 
disappearing with the report of my 

n. The smoke cleared off, and 
showed the ground as bare as it was 
five minutes before. 

‘I have not missed him,’ I cried, 
in an appealing manner. Bussassa 
was standing up in the pit, with his 
ear on the ground outside. ‘ Girgia!’ 
he chuckled out with a knowing nod 
—‘ Girgia!—he has fallen.’ 
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He jumped out of the pit, and I 
followed without asking why. Going 
on his hands and knees where the 
stag stood when I fired, he pointed 
to the wet mud. ‘ Deko, Bahib I 
said he, and he pointed to a patch, 
as big as the crown of a hat, of short 
eut hair sprinkled on the mud. 

* But he has gone off, Bussassa ?” 

‘Ne, Sahib, ne; girgia, nusdig 
hai—No, sir, he has dropped, and 
is close at hand.’ So saying, he 
went back to the pit, and brought 
out his sword, an ugly-looking wea- 
pon enough, and, leading the way, 
took up the pugg, and followed it 
into the jungle. 

* Hai, Sahib, hai—Shabash—here 
he is! bravo,’ cried Bussassa, and 
he stood with one foot on the dead 


stag. 

I could hardly believe in my 
good luck, as I walked round him, 
and contemplated his immense ant- 
Jers. ‘Oh, here’s a trophy! if I 
never shoot another,’ thought I. 

‘What did I tell you, sir?’ said 
Bussassa; ‘did I not say we were 
sure to have luck if you made poo- 
jeh to ‘Huniman’? We shall get 
another shot before morning.’ And 
he began to teardownsmall branches 
to cover the haunches of the stag. 
We protected the animal from the 
jackals as well as we could in a 

urry, and returned to the pit; 
loaded the discharged barrel, and 
relapsed into silence. Sleep was 
out of the question—those antlers 
were too prominently before my 
mind’s eye to admit such a weak- 
ness. 
Spitter, spatter—spitter, spatter, 
went a host of little frogs, as they 
fled from the bank, and hopped 
along on the top of the water, Fike 
fiying-fish pursued by a dolphin. 
Our eyes were instantly peering out 
over the margin of our hiding- 
place. 

Only a jackal! ‘Not a jackal,’ 
whispered Bussassa, ‘a baloo,’ the 
genuine lion’s provider—understood 
to be an old jackal, who, no longer 
able to hunt for himself, follows a 
tiger, as the pilot-fish does a shark, 
only, for obvious reasons, at a more 
respectful distance. 

e lapped some water, and came 
smelling along towards our place ; 
stopped, and stared in our direction 
with his ears pricked forwards; 
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could make nothing of us, and sat 
down, and began to scratch his ear 
like a dog; then taking a long look 
at the surrounding forest, as if he 
was thinking, trotted off into the 
shadows. 

We presently heard his peculiar 
shriek and bark, such a noise as 
could only be imitated by a suddenly 
frightened cur dog. 

About half an hour after this 
visit, a noise of many feet attracted 
our attention, and, grunting and 
squeaking, came a sounder of some 
thirty hog. A huge boar, with tre- 
mendous tusks, led the party, con- 
sisting of pigs of every age, down to 
a family of squeakers of two months 
old. They were on the opposite side 
of the pool, some thirty paces off, 
but the night was so light that you 
could almost see their eyes. 

Again my gun was tremulously 
grasped and pointed, and again Bus- 
sassa jogged and nudged me, and 
idee ‘Marro gelde.’ The same 
confusion was among the pigs on 
the report of my gun, but this time, 
as the smoke cleared off, a large 
black mass lay wriggling in the 
mud. A victorious ‘ girgia’ from 
Bussassa, and an English ‘ hurrah’ 
from Hardbargain, and they both 
were standing over the prostrate 
boar, Bussassa, in the excess of his 
joy, kicking the dead pig with the 
flat of his foot, and heaping abusive 
epithets on him and on his mother 
and sisters. 

We returned to our hiding-place, 
and I loaded again, while Bussassa 
sang praises to ‘Huniman.’ I was 
satisfied with my success, though 
Bussassa still promised another shot, 
as it was not later than twelve or 
one o'clock. 

The faint boom of a gun came on 
the breeze; Bussassa referred it to 
a pool about four miles off, where a 
ip Shicaree had probably made 
a successful shot. 

Presently I heard, for the first 
time, the clear, musical bark of the 
spotted deer—so clear-sounding that 
it always gives one an idea of frosty 
air. Our friend the ‘ baloo’ we also 
heard from time to time, yelling and 
barking as if he was baying at his 
awful companion. Bussassa looked 
uneasy. c 

The moon was rapidly slanting 
towards the west, and I grew sleepy 
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after my great excitement. The 
old Shicaree, on the contrary, ap- 
ared more wakeful and watchful. 

o sooner satisfied that it was fancy, 
and not a moving object in the 
deep shade opposite, than his eyes 
were riveted in another direction. 
The little frogs rushing into the 
water gave an alarm more than 
once ; now it was from a hare they 
fled—then from a pair of jackals 
who were trotting round the water, 
with their eyes fixed on the pig. 

The air began to grow chill; the 
moon would soon behind the 
trees. A white mist began to hang 
about. The best part of the night 
was over. 

‘ A fine thing a blanket, certainly,’ 
said I to myself, as I rolled it tight 
round. ‘ a that stag’s head 
stuffed! After I have shot a tiger 
or bear’s skin, I'll send them home 
together. What a glorious country 
this is for shooting !—how uninha- 
bitable if there was no jungle. And 
I began to doze. 

‘ Ha-augh’——Great Heavens! 
that’sa tiger! Bussassa’s right hand 
was on my chest, holding me down. 

Without taking his eyes off the 
spot he was gazing on, he gently 
released me when he felt me moving, 
satisfied that I was now awake, and, 
aware of what had happened, would 
not jump up startled. 

The moon, which was resting on 
the tree tops, shone directly on his 
face; his lips were tightly com- 
pressed, but there was no expression 
in his features of any kind. 

‘ Ha-a-augh,’ thundered the tiger 
again, so deeply distinct and hollow 
that it sounded as if it proceeded 
from an empty hogshead. The old 
Shicaree’s eyes never moved from 
the spot, but I felt a tremulous 
motion in his hand as he grasped 
my arm. We heard some twigs 
breaking under the shadows—he 
was moving away from us, as his 
next roar confirmed. 

Bussassa appeared relieved, and 
turning his face full on mine, he 
whispered ‘burra-boag, a royal 
tiger. Durra mut, don’t be afraid,’ 
said he, looking doubtfully at me. 

*Ha-augh,’ so close that it stun- 
ned us like a six-pounder, burst 
from the thicket on our left, and 
then after a snuffle or two, a low 
ominous growl. ‘Wo each. baag,’ 
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‘it is that tiger,’ whispered Bussassa, 
his countenance an ashy grey: and 
the growl continued deep and sono- 
rous, till you felt it vibrating on the 
ground. 

I believe neither of us either 
moved or breathed until the growl 
ceased. The whole of the tragedy 
as it occurred five years ago was to 
be repeated over again now. What 
the tiger had done once so success- 
fully, he wouldn’t fear to do again: 
and if it really was the same beast, 
time was nearly over with us. Al- 
though no believer in special judg- 
ments, I could not help feeling the 
keenest remorse for having eaten, 
even in fun, of the sacrificial fruit : 
remembering what a grievous sin it 
was considered by the primitive 
Christians, who rather than do as I 
had done, were glad to suffer death 
under horrible torments. Such 
were the thoughts that flashed 
through my mind while that growl 
continued. Poor Bussassa, I fancy, 
was past thinking at all. Abject 
fear was painted on every feature 
of his face. When I had attempted 
to raise my gun in the direction of 
the growl (for the tiger had never 
once shown himself,) Bussassa had 
seized the barrels, and held them 
down with all his strength : perhaps 
presence of mind could have gone 
no further. Everything must have 
an end, and this frightful moment 
was no exception to the rule. 

As the tiger drew off, and we felt 
that he had made up his mind that 
he was afraid of us, a kind of re- 
action came over us both. I lost 
all respect for him, and could I have 
caught a glimpse of him, I think I 
should have hazarded a shot. Bus- 
sassa merely remarked that he had 
not been growling at us—that he 
had only been mystified by smelling 
men, and seeing the dead boar. 

The jungle was again as silent as 
death, and the moon under the trees. 
Every now and then we heard 
something moving in the jungle on 
the other side of the pool, and at 
Jast a sort of grumble from our 
friend the tiger, who was evidently 
about the pig. Bussassa declared 
that he had carried the hog away, 
but it was too dark to see distinctly: 
and as I was quite sure that my 
comrade would keep his eyes open 
for the rest of the night, or rather 
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we 

en I awoke, there was a streak 
of light in the east. The mornin 
was breaking. It was light enoug 
to see that Bussassa was right, the 
boar was gone! The tiger had 
positively juggled him away from 
almost under our very noses, with- 
out our hearing any noise. 

‘I wish I had got a sight at that 
tiger,’ said I. 

‘If you had fired, sir, when his 
head was towards us, growling in 
that way, you would never have 
shot again, at tigers or anythin 
else ; he would have been on us an 
killed us both. It is the same that 
killed my brother.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh, Bussassa,’ said I, 
‘how many tigers have been killed 
in this district since then ?” 

‘It is the same, sir, every one 
knows that; he has never been 
killed, and never will be: he is not 
a common tiger, he is a devil.’ 

‘Oh! that is the reason you were 
so frightened then ?’ 

‘I was not frightened, sir, for 
myself; what should I have done if 
you had been killed ?” 

‘I think, Bussassa, you would 
have done what you did when your 
brother was killed, and taken to 
your heels.’ 

The old fellow was thoroughly 
vexed now, and began to mumble 
to himself, and as I felt that it was 
only his position in my service that 
prevented his giving me a bit of 

is mind, I confessed that I was 
never in such a stew in my life, and 
that we had had a most narrow 
escape, and that he showed great 
coolness in holding my gun down. 
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Bussassa came round at once, and 
on the principle of ‘ youscratch my 
back and rll scratch yours,’ de- 
clared that young English gentle- 
men had no fear, and required pru- 
dent Shicarees to keep them out of 
danger. 

e now drew our balls and 
loaded with some large shot that I 
had with me: and, as the sun rose 
over the dripping jungle, got raking 
shots at the pea-fowl when they 
came to drink. Killing six, in- 
cluding a splendid doom-waller—a 
cock with a train six feet long. 

Thus ended this, to me, memo- 
rable night, my first in the jungle. 
My servant with some bread and a 
bottle of tea, and the horsekeeper 
with the pony, were with us by six. 
We ool the boar about two hun- 
dred yards off, with his hind quar- 
ters eaten, and as I had a day’s 
journey to make to get to canton- 
ments, and but one more day’s 
leave, I reluctantly left him for the 
tiger : hoping to cultivate the devil's 
acquaintance next moon, and in 
greater security. Bussassa highly 
approved of this resolution, and was 
not so"positive about his immorta- 


ty. 

The boar’s and stag’s head were 
cut off, and sent on to cantonment 
to be stuffed. I gave the venison 
to Bussassa, who divided a portion 
with my servants and sold the rest 
to the ee of Gouldscope. 


‘Well, I am glad you have re- 
turned in safety,’ said a punster- 
friend of mine, to whom I that 
night related my adventures. ‘ Al- 
Som you lost your pork, you 
saved your bacon.’ 
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The painter's dead, yet still he charms the eye, 
While England lives, his fame can never die ; 
But he who struts his hour upon the - 

Can scarce protract his fame through half an age, 
Nor pen nor pencil can the actor save, 

The art and artist have one common grave. 


HE truth contained in these lines, 

which were written by Garrick, 
was afterwards amplified and applied 
to the great actor in Sheridan’s 
monody upon him, and equally does 
it describe the transient popularit 
of the singer. It is perhaps still 
more dificult to convey any sufli- 


cient notion of the quality, power, 
and varied inflection of the singing 
voice, and the peculiar and striking 
expression which it is sometimes 
capable of producing, than of the 
speaking tones and gesture of an 
actor. , the former case we can 
scarcely do more than relate the 
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effect produced by performance. 
Singers with other great and varied 
excellences have arisen since the 
time of Bartleman; but the same 
splendid voice, the same untiring 
zeal, the same mental energy, and 
the same independence of character, 
as well as the same knowledge and 
love of his art, must unite in one 
person in order to form another 
singer like him; for into the dis- 
charge of his duty all these qualities 
habitually entered. , 
The race of his eminent musical 
contemporaries is nearly extinct; one 
only of his frequent associates re- 
maining. The following sketch 
comes from one who knew him in the 
zenith of his fame, who has been 
with him in public and in private, 
who enjoyed the privilege of occa- 
sionally singing with him, and the 
advantage of hisadviceandassistance. 
A few years more, and Bartleman’s 
remaining hearers will have followed 
him ; and tradition, unless assisted 
by some record like the present, 
will only hand down his name as 
~~ of the eminent singers of his 
ay. 
"ees Bartleman, the finest 
singer that the English school has 
roduced, was born, it is believed, 
in Westminster, September 19,1769. 
At the usual age he was admitted 
into the choir of Westminster Abbey, 
of which Dr. Cooke was then or- 
ganist and master of the boys. His 
voice and capacity soon raised him 
above his contemporaries, and he be- 
came a deserved favourite with his 
master. His early familiarity with 
the best specimens of the highest 
style of music disciplined and formed 
his taste, and his admiration of the 
great,masters of the English school, 
imbibed when a boy, terminated 
only with his life. Miss Hawkins, 
the daughter of the musical his- 
torian, in her Anecdotes and Bio- 
gegevens Sketches, thus speaks of 
im as a boy:—* Bartleman would 
sometimes spend the leisure part of 
a whole day at our house, where, at 
my father’s request, he would sin 
whatever was put before him, an 
with the sweetness of a lark pour 
forth his mellifluous notes. It was 
when called upon to sing a solo 
anthem that he most shone and 
most delighted. I now seem to hear 
him in Greene’s ‘ Acquaint thyself 
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with God ;’ and may I never forget 
the impression of those sounds. 
His fine taste was either natural to 
him, or showed itself so early as to 
make it appear so. Under Dr. 
Cooke’s tuition it met with every 
encouragement; and I think it must 
be acknowledged by all who ever 
heard him, that, excepting the lark 
‘singing up to heaven’s gate,’ no- 
thing more melodious ever warbled 
in the air.’ 

The Academy of Ancient Music, 
though verging towards extinction, 
was still supported by a respectable 
list of subscribers, and young Bar- 
tleman was allowed to take his 

lace among the principal trebles, 
or which voice, education, and taste 
eminently qualified him. ‘Of his 
early superiority, Miss Hawkins 
adds, ‘he was as little vain as if it 
had consisted in spinning a top or 
trundling a hoop; and, let me add, 
that in the goodness of his nature 
he never forgot where he had spent 
so many of Tis boyish hours; and 
that whatever time elapsed without 
our writing, he was always prompt 
and eager to express his unabated 
regard for us. Success never altered, 
applause never elevated him; and 
he died, as he had lived, beloved 
beyond the usual degree of love 
bestowed on those whose excellence 
has no companion.’ 

When his voice broke, Bartleman 
resolved on making music his pro- 
fession, for which he assiduously 
geome himself by diligent study. 

e applied himself to the practice 
of the organ and pianoforte, and 
became also an excellent performer 
on the violoncello. He studied 
with the fondness of an enthusiast 
the works of the Italian, English, 
and Flemish madrigal writers, and 
early began to form that unrivalled 
collection of them which was un- 
fortunately dispersed at his death. 
In 1793, he joined the Madrigal 
Society, where he associated with 
his master Dr. Cooke, Stevens, 
Horsley, Spofforth, Robert Cooke, 
and other less eminent composers of 
the English school. The library of 
this society yet contains many com- 
positions which he scored for its 
use. Two years before, he had been 
elected a member of the Catch Club, 
where he was accustomed to meet 
Webbe, Callcott, Harrison, Knyvett, 
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Sale, and Greatorex ; but he retired 
from this society for a time, and re- 
joined it in 1798. At the time when 

artleman first appeared as a solo 
singer, Reinhold, Champness, and 
the elder Sale were in possession of 
the public favour ; and in 1791, his 
name appears in the following list 
of bass chorus singers at the Ancient 
Concerts—Danby, Doyle, Saunders, 
Bartleman, and Boyce. 

After the season of 1791 had ter- 
minated, Harrison seceded from the 
Ancient Concerts, together with 
Miss Cantelo, afterwards Mrs. Har- 
rison. Bartleman, who now began 
to feel that his rising powers were 
adequate to something more than 
chorus singing, enlisted in the or- 
chestra of the Vocal Concerts, which 
were established by Harrison and 
Knyvett in 1792. The orchestra 
at these concerts consisted only of a 
pianoforte and a quartet band ; and 
their materials were glees, songs, 
and catches. The first year pro- 
duced a successful pecuniary result; 
but having to contend not only 
against the fashionable Ancient Con- 
certs, but those of Salomon, con- 
ducted by Haydn and aided by 
the talents of Mara, and the Pro- 
fessional Concerts, supported by 
Pleyel and Billington, the specula- 
tions of the seceders terminated un- 
profitably after the season of 1794, 
when Harrison and Bartleman re- 
turned to the Ancient Concerts ; 
and in 1795, the latter took that 
station which he held without a 
rival till his death. The principal 
singers for this year were Signora 
Banti, Mrs. Harrison ; Messrs. Har- 
rison, Nield, Bartleman, Champness, 
Knyvett, Sale (the elder), and 
Bellamy (the elder). His first song 
was ‘ The Lord worketh wonders,’ 
his second, ‘Go, my faithful soldier,’ 
neither of them admitting or requir- 
ing more than a good voice and a 
moderate share of execution. His 
third song, ‘ Nasce al bosco,’ from 
Handel's Ezio, displayed his 
powers as a singer to much greater 
advantage, and it continued to be a 
favourite with him and with the 
public throughout his life. Up to 
this time the Concerts of Ancient 
Music were little more than per- 
formances of Handel’s compositions: 
—the noble directors adopting the 
taste of George III., who, in his 
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private concerts restricted his musi- 
cal enjoyment to these alone. But 
Bartleman had now felt his ground ; 
and the indications of his vigorous 
and active mind, as well as his power, 
soon manifested themselves. He 
venerated Handel, but not with 
ignorant and exclusive devotion ; 
and from the long neglected remains 
of Purcell’s genius he imparted new 
life and new character to these con- 
eerts, while they furnished abun- 
dant scope for the display of his un- 
rivalled abilities as a singer. If 
Purcell had never written these 
would have been but imperfectly 
displayed ; and it may also be safely 
affirmed that some of Purcell’s great 
songs were unknown until Bartle- 
man revealed their varied and extra- 
ordinary excellences. In Purcell’s 
time the vocal art, lost and forgotten 
in the age which immediately pre- 
ceded him, was yet but in its infancy, 
while his songs demand the powers 
of its full maturity. He wrote 
them for posterity. 

In 1796, Bartleman resumed his 
place at the AncientConcerts, but the 
season had half expired ere he was 
allowed to venture on the novel and 
perilous experiment of reviving Pur- 
cell, At the sixth concert he sung 
the magician’s song from the Indian 
Queen, ‘You twice ten hundred 
deities;’ and his auditors were soon 
made to feel the truth of Burney’s 
remark, that ‘this song opens with 
the finest piece of recitative in our 
language.’ But who will ever forget 
his delivery of the passage— 

From thy sleepy mansion rise, 
And open thy unwilling eyes. 

The gradual crescendo, from the 
first bar of this expressive passage 
until the full power of his splendid 
voice pealed in at its close, took the 
audience by surprise. Accustomed 
to the chaste simplicity and quiet 
excellence of Harmison, the fire and 
animation of the new English singer, 
and the bold originality of the music 
on which he was engaged, awoke 
them as from a dream. At the next 
concert, herevived ‘ the FrostScene,’ 
from King Arthur, a composition 
in which the learning as well as the 
genius of Purcell are equally con- 
spicuous. The part of ‘The Cold 

enius’ presents difficulties to the 
singer which occur in no other song, 
but Bartleman overcame them all, 
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adding another laurel to his own 
fame, and to the wreath which en- 
circles the brow of Purcell. But 
his greatest triumph was to come. 
At the ninth concert he revived— 
or rather caused to be heard for the 
first time—‘ Let the dreadful engines 
of eternal will.’ This song, written 
for the character of Cardenio, in 
Purcell’s opera of Don Quixote, de- 
mands a combination of powers on 
the part of the singer which few, if 
any, songs require in a like degree. 
Rage, hatred, scorn, pity, love, and 
contempt, in swift a sudden alter- 
nation, find their most vivid and 
ardent expression in this extraordi- 
nary composition, throughout which 
the singer has the accompaniment 
of the pianoforte or violoncello only. 
The whole effect must be produced, 
if it be produced, by his unaided 
wers; and it was a test to which 
ew had cared, and few will care, to 
subject themselves. The result must 
always be complete success or entire 
failure. Bartleman felt that he was 
equal to his self-imposed task. He 
had prepared his auditors for his 
grandest exhibition of Purcell’s 
genius, and he was himself prepared 
to display it. In the course of his 
career many critics sat in judgment 
— him, but he was the severest 
of them all. He studied his song 
as an actor would study one of 
Shakspeare’s characters ; he became 
the person that he represented ; he 
entered into every feeling, thought, 
and emotion of his mind, finding for 
each the most emphatic expression 
in Purcell’s music; and the result 
was, that the song was his, and his 
alone: with Bartleman it was born 
—with him it died. The mental as 
well as bodily exertion which this 
song entailed upon him can scarcely 
be estimated except by those who 
knew him. A lady of fashion, who 
had engaged him for a concert at 
her house, having heard of his name 
in connexion with this song, ad- 
dressed him in the course of the 
evening, as if asking for some po- 
pular ballad, with ‘ Pray, Mr. Bartle- 
man, will you favour us with ‘ Let 
the dreadful engines?’ ‘Madam,’ 
said Bartleman, ‘ do you know what 
you ask—do you know that it is an 
illness to me to sing that song?’ In 
fact, whenever he did sing it, it was 
usually his last effort, and one that 
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left him little power or inclination 
to re-enter the orchestra. 

In the following concerts of the 
same season he sung, with Harrison, 
the duet of ‘To arms,’ from Bon- 
duca ; and the song of ‘ Thy genius, 
lo! from his sweet bed,’ in the play 
of The Massacre of Paris; having 
thus, in the course of a few weeks, 
displayed to his admiring hearers 
the unrivalled and long-forgotten 
talents of their illustrious country- 
man. 

This season established Bartle- 
man’s reputation as a singer, but it 
also served to develope his character. 
The habits of those by whom he was 
surrounded in the orchestra of the 
Ancient Concerts were those of pas- 
sive obedience. Whatever noble 
directors commanded them to sing, 
they sung—never questioning their 
ability, never impugning their judg- 
ment. Their creed was quiet sub- 
serviency, but such was not that of 
Bartleman. He had the manners 
of a gentleman, but his opinion in 
matters connected with his art he 
never condescended to compromise. 
Here, unlike his associates, he was 
no respecter of persons; he would 
argue with a chorus singer, but he 
would not truckle toa lord. With 
him art levelled all distinctions; 
whoever cordially pursued what he 
regarded as its best interests, he 
welcomed as a friend; whoever op- 

osed them he withstood to the face. 

he influence of such a mind was 
soon perceived in the future season 
of the Ancient Concerts. The Eng- 
lish school found in him an enlight- 
ened and able champion; its com- 
positions, sacred and secular, so long 
excluded from public notice, were 
again allowed to take their deseryed 
place and rank, and the courtly in- 
fluences which had secured a mono- 
poly of attention to a single com- 

oser were counteracted. Bartleman 
felt his power, but used it to his 
own advancement only as far as it 
was connected with the best interests 
of his art. His copious store of in- 
formation was poured out to this 
end; his influence was directed to 
it; his exertions had this in view as 
their chief object, and wherever 
these could be rendered available to 
the purpose at which he aimed, they 
were cheerfully given. 

This was apparent whenever he 
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appeared as a public performer, and, 
next to the Ancient Concerts, chiefly 
in the provincial musical festivals. 
These were sometimes mere trading 
speculations of London musicians, 
but in the triennial meetings of the 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Here- 
ford choirs they were under- 
taken for the benefit of some local 
charity. Such a periodical per- 
formance had existed at Birming- 
ham since the year 1776, b which 
several hundred pounds had always 
been obtained for the General Hos- 
pital there. In 1799, Bartleman 
was first engaged there as one of the 
principal singers, and his influence 
was speedily felt, not only in his 
public performance, but in every- 
thing connected with the arrange- 
ment of the festival—in the choice 
of the music—in the business of 
rehearsal, and in everything that 
tended to stamp upon it the charac- 
ter of excellence. The profits in 
that year rose to 1470/., and at the 
triennial recurrence of the festival, 
to 2380/7. 

In 1801, the vocal concerts were 
revived by the same party as had 
undertaken the former concerts 
under that name. The field was 
now more open, for the Ancient was 
the only established concert in acti- 
vity ; and Harrison, Bartleman, and 
Knyvett, profiting by former expe- 
rience, enlarged their establishment 
by the addition of a complete 
orchestra and chorus, thus enabling 
themselves to give their audience 
the most popular pieces of the An- 
cient Concerts, and adding many 
compositions which were there in- 
admissible. Among these were the 
songs which Dr. Callcott wrote for 
Bartleman, in which the aim of the 
composer and that of the singer was 
to give to poetry of a high order just 
musical expression. Bartleman never 
condescended to lower his style to 
a vulgar standard, but, like a true 
artist, sought to raise the taste of 
his hearers to his own; and some- 
times when, on the first performance 
of a song of which he knew the ex- 
cellence, it was coldly received, he 
would say, ‘ They don’t understand 
it—I must sing it till they do.’ But, 
as the manager of a series of metro- 
politan concerts, he had to encoun- 
ter, like all his predecessors and 
successors, the constant craving 
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after novelty, good or bad, and in 
order to keep afloat, to go with the 
stream. For some years, and so 
long as Mrs. Billington was the 
prima donna of the concert-room as 
well as the Opera House, the vocal 
concerts were performances of classi- 
cal music of all kinds; but in 1807, 
music was identified in England 
with the singing of Catalani. When 
she was absent, the theatre or the 
concert-room was deserted; but her 
presence sufficed to crowd it. Her 
engagement at the vocal concerts 
followed of necessity, and with it the 
songs of Pucitta, Portogallo, and 
the inferior Italian composers whom 
she especially patronized. Then 
came harmonized airs instead of 
glees, and the compositions of Sir 
John Stevenson and Dr. Clarke were 
announced as among the attractive 
features of a scheme. The Vocal 
Concerts were evidently tending 
downwards and approaching their 
end. Every concession of this kind 
was distasteful to Bartleman, whose 
contempt for all these puny pretti- 
nesses was supreme. Meanwhile 
his exertions to support the charac- 
ter of the Ancient Concerts of neces- 
sity relaxed. 

he Vocal Concerts were a povein, 
and to a certain extent a rival specu- 
lation, and demanded of him constant 
exertion as a manager and a singer. 
His library, his judgment, his exer- 
tions, had been at the command of 
the directors of the former concerts, 
or rather, as they were for a time, the 
directed. During a single season 
different madrigals of Ford, Lawes, 
Angelini, Pietro Philippi, Giovan- 
nelli, and Orlando di Lasso were per- 
formed at the Ancient Concerts, and 
all selected by Bartleman from his 
own valuable library. To eve 
class of the vocal composition whic 
he regarded as worthy of admiration 
he directed the public attention, 
and the Ancient Concerts never pre- 
sented so varied an amount of ex- 
cellence as during the seven years 
in which he first assumed a principal 
place in the orchestra. After the 
commencement of the Vocal Concerts 
the quiet routine of former years 
returned. A certain number of 
favourite pieces of Handel formed 
the staple of the entertainment from 
year to year, and for many succes- 
sive seasons the concert books were 
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nearly the same. In the season of 
1811, the Ancient Concerts were de- 
prived of their most efficient vocal 
support, Mrs. Billington having 
closed her public career, (singing as 
her last song Purcell’s ‘ Mad Bess,’*) 
and Bartleman being unable, from 
severe and protracted indisposition, 
to appear im any orchestra. His 
place was supplied at the Ancient 
and Vocal Concerts by Mr. mene 
and the following year he was able 
to resume his usual professional 
avocations. 

In the course of this year he lost 
his friend Harrison, in conjunction 
with whom he had sung and acted 
as fellow-manager for so many years. 
The Vocal Concerts were continued 
under the direction of Bartleman, 
C. Knyvett, W. Knyvett, and Grea- 
torex. But with the endeavour to 
keep their former hold on the public 
favour, Bartleman was reluctantl 
compelled to engage singers with 
whom he never cordially acted, and 
his colleagues Greatorex and Kny- 
vett to substitute their harmonized 
airs for the legitimate glee. Various 
symptoms indicated a change in the 
public appetite, and it was evident 


that the singers of the English 


school had seen their best days. 
They had for many years been su- 
preme, and the instrumental com- 
positions even of the greatest Ger- 
man masters were rarely tolerated 
in their entire form, while those of 
Beethoven were proscribed as the 
effusions of amadman. The instru- 
mental performers and composers 
of London were at length roused 
from their lethargy, and in 1813 
the Philharmonic Society was 
formed, ‘ the chief object’ of which, 
as stated in its rules, was ‘ the per- 
formance in the best style possible 
of the most approved instrumental 
music.’ The list of its members 
included not only all the most emi- 
nent instrumental composers and 
erformers of the day, but several 
eading vocal writers and singers; 
among the former, Bishop, Horsley, 
Attwood, and Shield, and of the 
latter Bartleman and W. Knyvett. 
But Bartleman had neither time, 
health, nor inclination to engage 
in the direction of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, to which the attention of 
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the town was now attracted. The 
managers of the Vocal Concerts main- 
tained the unequal strife for a few 
years longer, but with a constantly de- 
creasing list of subscribers, and after 
1820 they quitted the field. Bartle- 
man’s last song at these concerts 
was, ‘ Yetwice ten hundred deities.’ 
At the second concert of this season 
Madame Mara, almost infirm and 
voiceless, was unwisely permitted 
to sing. She was heard with grief 
by those whom she had once de- 
lighted, and with surprise by the 
generation who had grown up since 
her departure from England. At the 
fourth concert, Spohr, then known 
only as an unrivalled performer 
on the violin, played a concerto. 
These were the principal events at- 
tending the last season of the Vocal 
Concerts. 

After the death of Harrison, Bar- 
tleman’s place was supplied at the 
Ancient fompiate by Vaughan, and 
that of Mrs. Billington by Miss 
Stephens, Mrs. Salmon, or Mrs. 
Vaughan. In 1818 hewas frequently 
unable to take his place in the 
orchestra, and in 1819 he was absent 
during the entire season. In the fol- 
lowing season he rallied sufficiently 
to resume his place, and for the last 
time to appear in that orchestra of 
which he had once been the real 
director, and long one of the bright- 
est ornaments. His admiration of 
Purcell continued unchanged, and 
the last song he sung was ‘Thy 
genius, lo!’ 

His life was now approaching its 
termination. The aan under 
which he suffered, and which for a 
whole season had incapacitated him 
from the discharge of his public 
duties, though yielding for a time 
to medical treatment was never sub- 
dued. His ardent spirit struggled 
against its attacks, and often while 
delighting crowded audiences the 
dew of bodily agony stood upon his 
brow. Every alleviation that friend- 
ship could offer or medical skill 
suggest was given, for few men had 
a circle of sineerer friends or more 
ardent admirers; these, and above 
all the consolations of that religion 
of which he had early learned the 
value, supported him during a state 
of protracted suffering, which ter- 


* This was also the last song that Miss Stephens sung in public.] 
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minated on the 15th April, 1822. that the charge is in a certain degree 
He was buried in the cloisters of true. But it must also be admitted 
Westminster Abbey, near the re- thatwithouta decided preference for 
mains of his master, Dr. Cooke. The that style of vocal writing which he 
inscription on the monumental tablet regarded as most worthy the atten- 
near the spot is prefaced by the first _ tion of an English singer, the public 
notes of Pergolesi’s air, ‘O Lord! would have remained in ignorance of 
have mercy upon me,’ and it re- even the existence of those composi- 
cords with perfect truth, that ‘he tionswhich especially distinguish and 
possessed qualities which are seldom ennoble the English school. Pur- 
united—a lively enthusiasm and an cell's finest bass songs were written 
exact judgment.’ not for the display of any existin, 

Bartleman stood alone in that singer’s powers, but rather to afford 
branch of the profession towhich he fit employment for the talents of one 
belonged. The musical records of offuture generations. They awaited 
our country afford no similar in- the coming of Bartleman, and then 
stance of a concert singer acquiring for the first and the last time the 
the reputation and the influence unrivalled genius of their author ap- 
which he acquired. Norwere these peared. Aided by his talents the 
attained by anworthy means. He Rnglish school displayed all its 
never sought popularity by descend- characteristic excellences, and when 
ing to the level of his hearers, but these were withdrawn it declined. 
obtained it by elevating their tastes It is true that he never willingly 
to his own. Singers are usually appeared as a public performer ex- 
either passive instruments in the cept with his own select companions, 
hands of others, or if they have but the result was a more perfect 
power it is too often used with a exhibition of that style of vocal 
sole reference to their own advan- music which they especially culti- 
tage. Bartleman was the real head vated than has ever been heard since. 
and chief of every orchestra that he Associated with Harrison, Knyvett, 
entered ; and he obtained the defer- and Vaughan, to whom his will was 
ence which was paid him not only law, no composition in which they 
by his superior attainments as a were jointly engaged was ever heard 
musician and a singer, but because in public while the slightest imper- 
it was well known that these were fection of any kind remained. As 
always subservient to the interests long as this polish was given to the 
of his art. He was accused of being English glee it retained its popula- 
intolerant, bigoted, dogmatical, and rity, but it declined after Bartle- 
exclusive, and it will not be denied man’s death. 


THE DEMON CHAIN. 
A Legens of the Swedish Counts of Wiper. 


[THE family of Piper, in Sweden, possess a curious antique chain, to 
which the following tradition is attached. It was given by the Devil 
to their founder, in a remote age, as the price of his soul and of those of 
his descendants, and a promise of worldly prosperity was united to it, while 
it should be faithfully worn. In the seventeenth century the army of 
Sweden lay before Cdlichonen. under King Charles X. The chief of the 
Piper family had his station in the trenches, while his brother and heir was 
osted at Helsingborg; on the Sound, opposite Elsinore. Late at night the 
atter received an r from his brother, by an unknown messenger, 
charging him, by tiffemon’s chain, to hurry to Copenhagen. He obeyed, 
but, on his arrival, the Count declared that he had never despatched the 
messenger, and that mysterious person disappeared. The mind of the 
Count became filled with the fear of a supernatural interference, and of 
coming calamity. His anticipations were realized. He was killed the 
same night, and, with his last breath, delivered the chain to his brother, 
declaring that the demon had, by this timely interposition, preserved the 
infernal pledge to their posterity. It is still worn by the head of the 
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house, with superstitious care, and its influence is thought to be in no wise 
impaired. The story was related to the author by Count Piper, of a col- 
lateral branch, now Secretary to the Swedish Mission at St. Petersburgh. 


Part ft. 


Where sheer the beetling cliffs ascend above the Baltic foam, 
The ancient counts of Piper raised their dark and frowning home, 
No gentle knights of chivalry, but Northmen stern and rude, 
Meet company were they to dwell in that high solitude! 


Of all the race who drew of yore their gallies on the strand, 

No restless pirate vexed the sea like bold Count Hildebrand ; 
But now, by evil fortune foiled and stricken in the fray, 

With wrathful schemes of vengeance fired, he in his chamber lay. 


Redly the embers of the pine flashed with a dying gleam, 

Wildly the storm-beat sea-fowl strove across the casement’s beam ; 
The fitful moon illumed the waves that curled before the gale, 
And touched afar, with treacherous light, the flying merchant-sail. 


‘Ah! grant me such a breeze again!’ the wounded captain cried, 
‘ And charm my trusty bark amidst the dangers of the tide : 

Be mine to board the goodly ships which gem the British main, 

And beacon all the burghers’ coasts from Dantzick to the Seine! 


‘ Hark ! thou dread Power, of midnight hour, who grimly reigns below, 
And barters all the joys of day for dim eternal woe, 

Full be my life of gallant strife, of pleasures and of fame, 

And brand upon thy vassal roll my tributary name !’ 


Ere yet the impious accents all had melted on the air 

The watchful demon glided forth, and answered thus the prayer : 
* Of every right my heges know I henceforth make thee free, 
And with the boon I now bestow thy badge of fealty. 


‘ Bind fast this chain upon thy breast, beneath thy shirt of steel, 

No lightning then shall strike thy mast, no rock shall rend thy keel ; 
But fortune still shall — thy prow, and strength shall ply thine oar, 
And the deep shall roll its wrecks and its ambers to thy shore. 


‘Yet many a year of mirth and power shall gaily pass away 
Ere I wing the chilling summons to call thee to my sway ; 
And all thy glory and thy gains shall cleave unto thy line, 
While steadfastly they trust upon this magic gift of mine.’ 


Nor shrank that lord from such weird word, but claspt the cursed spell, 
Whose wondrous virtue swiftly proved as swiftly wrought him well. 
The fiend again, from mortal ken, hied to his shadowy realm ; 

When flashed the dawn Count Piper laid his gauntlet on the helm. 


Long, by the infernal angels fanned, his flag victorious flew, 
And wile o’er the western flood its crimson shadow threw. 
He recked him ne’er of holy rood, nor shrift nor penance made, 
But, dying, like a vassal true, the demon’s call obeyed ! 


Part HH. 


Now winter’s breath o’er all the straits had laid its icy thrall, 

The Swedish drum had waked the Dane by Copenhagen’s wall, 

And, marching forth, King Charles had set a watch beside the shore, 
Where Helsingborg defies the guns of castled Elsinore. 


The faggot blazed upon the hearth, the cavaliers around, 

With flagon and with festive speech their martial leisure crowned ; 
The trooper burnished, as he sang, the carbine or the blade, 

And shrilly at the forage rack the fretful charger neighed. 
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When sudden, from the gathering gloom, a stranger horseman spurred, 
And of their leader earnestly craved for a secret word. 

‘Sir Count!’ he said, in haste and dread, ‘thy brother doth me speed, 
For of thy presence at the camp he stands in pressing need.’ 


* Now rest thee, welcome messenger, and share our jovial cheer, 
To-morrow with the leaguer host our pennon shall appear.’ 

But altered grew that stranger’s mien, as sternly he replied, 

‘I charge thee, by the demon chain, no longer to abide.’ 


Then swift across the frozen plain, and by the vaulted keep,* 

Where Denmark’s fabled champion dwells in old enchanted sleep, 
And past the regal fane, whose lake repeats the trembling star, 
And through the glade where roves the shade of love-lost. Valdemar. 


Though long the way, ere break of day, those riders ‘lighted down, 
Hard by the deadly trench, which pressed the rampart of the town ; 
They passed among the dusky throng were mustering to the storm, 
For in the eager van they knew Count Erick’s lofty form. 


‘Ha! by Saint Bride, a gallant thought, thy laggard pont to leave, 
And in our desperate venture here some honour to achieve : 

But say, what bird of nimble wing was bearer of the tale, 

For late resolved our lord the King the order to assail.’ 


‘I wot not of the fight, nor yet to share this peril sought, 

But by thy urgent envoy moved, my loving service brought ; 

I would have tarried till the morn, and craved him for my guest, 
When darkly, by the demon chain, he pleaded thy behest.’ 


While thus they spake that horseman strange in silence passed away, 
And the shadow of some evil upon their spirits lay ; 

Around the ranks from mouth to mouth, the whispered signal ran, 
With bended brows and ‘bated breath then onward went the van. 


Loud rang the challenge, and the trump its wild alarum pealed, 
The baleful cresset blazing wide the mounting foe revealed : 

At every loophole sprang the flash, from every port the flame, 
And pouring fast on rattling blast the iron volley came. 


Alas! how many a bounding plume of gentle youth went down, 
How many a grey-haired soldier of the Gospel and the crown : 

But no brighter sword was shivered, and no bolder heart was spent, 
Than where upon the blood-dropt soil Count Erick slowly bent. 


‘Ah, brother dear, that messenger hath bid thee to my doom, 
See! from the wreathing battle-clouds he beckons me to come; 
But to the vow, be faithfal thou, the demon pledged of yore, 
And on thy bosom bear the sign which all our fathers bore.’ 


In sacred verse, with solemn curse, the priest hath banned that chain, 
The chemist, in his crucible, hath tried it oft in vain : 

Unscathed by fire and godly ire, it keeps the dreadful charm, 

And still the house of Piper rules for fortune or for harm. 


* The castle of Kronborg, where the Kempe or champion ef Denmark reposes 
for ages, seated on a marble chair, in a vault far below the ground. 

+ The palace of Friedrichsborg, built in a lake. 

t The forest of Gérre, where the ghost of King Valdemar is condemned to rove 
with spectral hounds, on account of his impious devotion to his dogs and his mis- 
tress. 
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BERTHA’S LOVE. 
Parr II. 


T was a strange sensation, the 

awakening from what seemed to 
me along sleep. I had never had a 
severe illness in my life before, and 
whenIopened my eyes languidly, and 
became feebly conscious of myself, 
I felt a vague wonderment whether 
I was reviving to the same exist- 
ence, or to a new one. I tried to 
remember what I had been—what 
had happened before the long sleep 
came, et the mere effort of me- 
mory dizzied me, and I closed my 
eyes again, and lay passive, till a 
stir in the room aroused me. 

I felt some one draw near me. I 
looked, and saw Mary bending over 
my bed. 

The innocent face, the soft 
eyes, brought all back to my mind. 
I could not suppress a low cry, as I 
hid my face, and turned from her 
—remembering ! 

She, poor child! uttered fond, 
soothing words to me, while her 
tears fell on my hands, my shrunken, 

allid hands, which she clasped in 

er own, and ever and anon pressed 
lovingly to her lips. Then she 
gently raised my head, and sup- 
ported it on her bosom. I had no 
strength to move away. Iwas con- 
strained to lie still, and bear her 
caresses, only closing my eyes, that 
they might not mect the tender, 
steadfast gaze of hers. 

‘My darling, my darling Bertha,’ 
she kept saying, ‘you are better, 
you will be well now, thank 

eaven!’ 

And she, with her soft, cool hands 
smoothed the hair from my fore- 
head, and then kissed it. 

‘You know me, don’t you, dear ?” 
she asked, presently. ‘You will 
say one word to me?’ 

‘What has been the matter?’ I 
said, startled by a sudden fear. 
‘ Have I been ill—delirious ?” 

‘Hush, darling! Keep quite still 
and quiet. No, you have not been 
so ill as that ; and now I trust there 
is no danger of it. But we were 
afraid.’ 

I sighed—a deep sigh of relief. I 
heard her saying more, and I ga- 
thered from her words, interrupted 
as they were by tears and sobs, that 
I had broken a blood-vessel, and 
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that they had for some hours de- 
spaired of my recovery. 

‘ And it was for me, for me,’ she 
went on; ‘it was in saving me you 
nearly lost your life. Oh Bertha! 
if you had died.’ 

A passionate burst of weeping 
choked her voice. Irepeated softly 
to myself— 

‘If I had died!—ah, if I had 
died!’ 

‘It would have broken our hearts,’ 
sobbed Mary,—‘mine and—and 
Geoffrey’s. We should never have 
been happy again. Poor Geoffrey!’ 
she repeated, arousing herself 
suddenly, ‘I am forgetting him in 
my own gladness. He has been 
waiting and watching in such terrible 
anxiety. I must run and tell him. 
Let him come and speak to you at 
the door.’ 

‘No, no!’ I cried, clutching her 
dress to detain her. ‘You must 
not. I cannot—I cannot bear it.’ 

I was too feeble to assume. the 
faintest semblance of composure. 
Even when I caught her look of 
innocent surprise, I could not dis- 
semble any the more. I fell back, 
closing my eyes, and hardly caring 
whether she suspected or not. But 
hers was too transparent a nature to 
suspect. She smoothed my pillow, 
and kissed my hot brows with her 
fresh lips—blaming herself the while, 
in low murmurs, for her thoughtless- 
ness in exciting me. Then, she 
stole softly out of the room. 

Geoffrey must have been waiting 
in the next chamber. I heard his 
voice, uplifted in a rapturous thanks- 
giving—his voice, blessing God that 
I was saved! Somehow, it fell on 
my heart with a strange pang, which 
yet was not all pain; and, like a 
thick cloud breaking and dissolving 
into rain, a heavy choking sob burst 
from me; and I wept blessed, 
gentle tears, such as I had never 
yet known. And then, exhausted, 
like a troubled child, I fell into a 
deep sleep. 

When I awoke, I heard subdued 
voices in the room. I distinguished 
Doctor Ledby’s grave tones, pro- 
nouncing that I was now out of all 
danger; that I should recover— 
slowly, perhaps, but surely. Then 
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I felt some one come and hang over 
me as I lay, and, languidly opening 
my eyes, I saw my father gazing on 
me, with more affection expressed 
in his face than I had ever dreamed 
he cherished for me. It sent a 
thrill to my heart, half pleasure 
half remorseful pain, for the bitter 
things I had sometimes thought of 
his want of love for me. 

*T am awake, father,’ said I; and 
he kissed me tenderly, and with 
great emotion. 

‘We have been in much trouble 
about you, child,’ said he, hoarsely. 
* We thought—we thought 5 

He broke off, and turned hastily 
away. Then my step-mother came. 
Even she, cold and impassive as 
was her disposition, showed kind- 
ness, almost tenderness towards me 
now. She busied herself in settling 
my pillows, brought me a cooling 
draught, and in various ways testified 
her interest and solicitude. And 


she was habitually so indolent and 
indifferent, that such trifling offices 
assumed quite a new importance in 
her. 


‘Now then,’ said she, sinking 


down in a chair, when her labours 
were concluded, ‘I will sit by you 
for awhile. Your nurse is taking 
a walk in the shrubbery, by Doctor 
Ledby’s desire. Poor child! she 
was quite pale and worn with watch- 
ing so anxiously; and Geoffrey 
fairly dragged her out of the 
house.’ 

‘Ican see them now, walking 
together in the laurel path,’ said 
my father, who was standing at 
the window. ‘They are talking 
earnestly enough. They make a 
pretty pair of lovers.’ 

I could see them, too. 
silence. 

‘Bertha, my dear,’ added he, 
walking to my bedside again, and 
assuming something of his old man- 
ner, ‘are you prepared to be a 
heroine in these parts?—to have 
your name immortalized in guide- 
books, and mis-pronounced by gar- 
rulous old women? I hear they 
already call that creek ‘ Bertha’s,’ 
and that rock ‘The Escape.’ And 
you may expect an ode and two or 
three sonnets, in the next Cornish 
Luminary. 

I smiled. It may have been a 
very sickly smile, for my father 
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again turned away, and again grew 
unwontedly grave. 

‘We must not talk too much to 
our invalid,’ considerately said he. 

And he, with great caution, quitted 
theroom. My remaining companion 
sat mute, and sorted her wools; 
while I lay, with clenched hands, and 
head buried in the pillow, and had 
time to think, and to remember, and 
to look forward. But I could do 
neither. Mentally, as well as physi- 
cally, I was so weak that I was un- 
able to penetrate the confused haze 
which enshrouded my thoughts. 
And in the vain endeavour to cleave 
through this chaos, consciousness 
partly floated from me, and, without 

eing asleep, I lay as if in a dream, 
knowing where I was, and all that 
was passing around me, but in utter 
abeyance of all thought. In this 
state I heard Mary enter the room. 
I felt her come and look at me. 
Then followed a whispered conver- 
sation with some one else. Then— 
then—Geoflrey stood at my bedside. 
I felt him there—his gaze fixed on 
my face. Once he touched my 
hand—he pressed his lips on it. 
Emotion seemed frozen within me. 
I lay passive the while—conscious 
of all, but still, and quiet. It was 
as if I were dead, and he bending 
over my corpse. 

‘Bless her—God bless her!’ said 
he, presently, in a strangely broken 
and suppressed voice. ‘ But for her, 
oh, Mary! what had been my life 
now?’ . 

‘Hush, darling!’ came in the 
timid tones of Mary; ‘ you will 
awaken her.’ 

He turned to her. Inmy strange 
waking trance, I seemed to see 
how he took her in his arms, and 
looked into her face. For a little 
time there was silence. 

‘God is very good,’ said he at 
length, ‘ to have given two such dear 
ones to me, Mary, and to have pre- 
served them both through the peril 
that threatened them. If even after 
you were saved, Bertha had died—’ 

‘Oh, terrible, terrible!’ murmured 
Mary, shuddering. ‘ Ah, dear Geof- 
frey! that would have been worse 
_ all; far, far worse than if 

* No, darling—there could be no 
worse than that.’ 

Very quietly they talked, with a 
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subdued and solemn cadence in their 
voices. Like tones heard ina dream 
it all fell on my ears—to become 
afterwards a remembrance more dis- 
tinct than the reality. 

* How pale and still she is !’ whis- 
pered Mary. ‘ And how altered 
since this illness. She was so full 
of life and energy when I first saw 
her. Only a few short weeks ago, 
Geoffrey, do you remember ?” 

‘ Yes, dear, I remember well.’ 

‘ How different her face is now. 
Oh Geoffrey!’ She stopped weep- 
ing. He soothed her sonteate, as & 
mother might a petted child. 

‘To think that but for me all this 
sorrow had never been,’ faltered 
she. ‘ Bertha would have been 
spared this suffering had I never 
come to Cliffe.’ 

‘Do you wish you had never 
come to Cliffe, Mary?’ asked his 
low, fervent voice. 

‘Ah, no—no! If you do not.’ 

‘I? Heaven forgive me, darling! 
but a whole world of misery would 
seem tome a cheap purchase of what 
I have won.’ 

He spoke passionately, impetu- 
ously, and she was quick to calm 
him. 

‘ Hush,’ she said, gently, ‘ you 
will waken poor Bertha, oe 

But I did not wake. I lay still 
and placid—soulless, as it seemed, 
and pangless, long after they had 
left me. 


_ My memory of the next few days 
is vague and uncertain. I was kept 
very quiet, rarely spoke, and re- 
mained, for the most part, motion- 
less and with closed eyes, so that 
they often thought me asleep when 
I was only thinking. 

ary was constantly with me. 
Her love was devoted, untiring. It 
would not be discouraged by cold- 
ness, and it seemed content to be 
unreturned. She was the tenderest, 
the most watchful of nurses. And 
every one was very kind to me. 
My father, my step-mother; all 
those of whom I had thought so 
hardly that they did not care for 
me. Sometimes now I reflected re- 
morsefully, that if they had not 
hitherto shown me much affection 
it might have been my own fault. 
had no right to quarrel with na- 
tures for being over reticent. 
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Geoffrey sent me the freshest 
flowers every morning, and scoured 
the country for fruits and delicacies 
to tempt my appetite. And once 
or twice he came in to see me. 
These interviews were very brief— 
very silent. No one wondered—l 
was still so feeble. 

I regained strength but slowly. 
It was long before I left my bed. 
And the autumn was far advanced 
when for the first time my father 
carried me down stairs ito the 
cheerful sitting room, and laid me 
on the sofa near the window. 

I looked out into the garden; 
saw the trees wearing their golden 
tints; the laurels in the shrubbery 
waving about in the wind, the little 
wicket gate ; beyond that the cliff; 
beyond still, the great sea, ee 
in the noon sunlight. Iremembere 
the last time I had passed out at 
that gate on to the cliff. 

Mary was beside me, busied in 
some tender cares for my comfort. 
With a sudden impulse I passed my 
arm round her. It was the first 
expression of the new and softer 
feeling rising in my heart for her. 

Poor child! she nestled her head 
in my bosom, weeping in a torrent 
of gratitude and joy. She must 
have been often cruelly wounded b 
the kind of sullen endurance wit 
which hitherto I had received all her 
tenderness. For it was long before 
her patient love won its way and 
softened my rebellious heart. But 
she could not tell—she could not 
guess. It must have been a mys- 
tery to her always—the strange fit- 
ful humour of my love for her, 
which one minute would make me 
clasp her in a passionate embrace, 
and the next gently, but irresistibly, 
put her from me. 

AsI did now. I had struggled 
—God knows I had!—I had battled 
with the fierce tides of feeling that 
ever and anon surged within me, 
convulsing my whole being, feeble as 
I was, till the little vitality I had 
remaining seemed to leave me. I 
had learned the new lesson of striv- 
ing against myself—against the 
strongest, wildest part of my nature. 
But I was young yet, and the in- 
stincts of youth are so passionate, 
so uncontrollable. They rebel so 
fiercely against suffering—they will 
shriek out, and dash themselves im- 
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potently against the strong despair, 
even until it stuns them into silence. 

And I untwined Mary’s clinging 
arms, and turned my head away 
from her. She sat contentedly be- 
side me, playing with my hands, 
which she et possession of. 

How thin they were, and pallid! 
When I looked at them, after a while, 
and then at Mary’s, what a contrast! 
She was amusing herself by taking 
the rings from her own fingers and 
placing them on mine. There was 
one—an opal set among diamonds— 
which sparkled brightly. 

‘A pretty ring,’ said I, languidly, 
taking it to look more nearly at it; 
‘ I never noticed it before.’ 

‘No,’ said Mary, drooping her 
head, shyly ; ‘ I—l1 never had it till 
last evening.’ 

I gave it back to her. She tried 
to put it on one of my fingers, but 
they were all too shrunken, and it 
slipped off. 

*°Tis of no use,’ said I, and I drew 
my hand away; ‘it is a faithful 
ring, and will only be worn by its 
mistress.’ And again I turned my 
face and gazed out. 

‘Don’t look away from me,’ said 
Mary, pleadingly, ‘ because —be- 
cause I want to tell you—this ring, 
—Geoffrey gave me.’ 

‘I know,’ I answered quickly; ‘I 
understand—all. You need tell me 
nothing.’ 

She seemed relieved, and scarcely 
surprsied. Fora moment she looked 
in my face, her own cheeks all flush- 
ing, and her eyes only half raised 
from the shadow of the lashes. Then 
she fell weeping on my neck. 

‘Tell me—tell me you are not 
sorry,’ she said, brokenly ; ‘ he is so 
good, and I—oh, I am so unworthy. 
You knew him long before I did, 
and you must know how noble he 
is, and how little I deserve him. 
But—but I love him, Bertha!’ 

She raised her head, and looked 
up straight into my eyes, as she 
uttered the last words. I pressed 
the tearful face down again upon 
my bosom hastily but gently. 

‘I love him!’ she again mur- 
mured, in a kind of childish dal- 
liance with the words ; ‘ I love him 
dearly !’ 

I said, after a little while, ‘ Then, 
Mary, is there no need to fear your 
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worthiness,’ and I mechanically re- 
peated the lines :— 
‘Behold me, I am worthy 
Of thy loving, for I love thee! I am 
worthy as a king.’ 

‘Is that true—is it really so ?’ she 
asked, earnestly ; ‘loving much, do 
we merit much? Because,’—and 
again her cheek crimsoned, and her 
voice sank timidly—‘ then I know I 
should deserve him. Who could 
love him so well as I?’ 

She had crept closely to me. It 
was almost more than I could bear. 
I moved uneasily upon my pillow, 
disengaging myself from her em- 
brace. 

‘TI am tired,’ was all I could say : 
‘I should like to sleep.’ 

But her sweet look of innocent 
self-reproach for having wearied me 
smote on my heart. When, after 
carefully arranging my cushions and 
coverings, she stole quictly away, I 
called her back. She knelt down at 
my side, and unsuspectingly the 
clear, untroubled eyes were raised 
to mine. I parted the hair on her 
brow, and twisted the fair tresses 
listlessly in my fingers. 

‘Iam weak still, dear,’ I said, 
the while, ‘and peevish, and capri- 
cious often. But you are very pa- 
tient; you will forgive me.’ 

She was eager with deprecatory 
words; but I would not heed them. 
I kissed her tenderly, solemnly ; 
bending over her, as I whispered 
the words— 

‘God look on you, and love you 
always !—you and Geoffrey !’ 

And when I was alone, I prayed 
the same prayer. 


Very gradually I regained 
strength. I do not care to dwell 
upon the time of my early conva- 
lescence. When I was well enough 
to need no nursing, Mary returned 
home ; but she came tosee me every 
day, and she was almost more at 
Chffe than at F Geoffrey 
would go to fetch her in the morn- 
ing, and escort her home in the 
evening: when he returned, J had 
always retired to my room, so that 
I saw but little of him, though he 
was still, nominally, my father’s 
guest. 

Hewas most kind, andaffectionate 
to meas ever. If the close and con- 
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fidential intercourse of old was at an 
end, it was only natural, and I was 
very grateful that it should be so. 

e had never spoken to me of his 
engagement with Mary, till one 
evening, in the dusky twilight, they 
both came together to my sofa from 
the window, where they had been for 
some time talking in low whispers, 
and Geoffrey, pressing my hand in 
both of his, told me that he had that 
day arranged with Mr. Lester—that 
they were to be married early in the 
New Year, and that in a day or two 
he was going to London to see his 
lawyers. 

Mary hid her tearful face in m 
bosom the while he told me this. i 
was glad it was so dark. 

‘And next week I shall go,’ re- 
peated Geoffrey ; ‘ and then—I shall 
leave Mary in your charge, Bertha; 
and you in hers,’ he added, as an 
after-thought. ‘ Poor little invalid! 
she cannot take care of herself yet,’ 
he went on, half playfully, half in 
tender earnest. ‘I must not burden 
her with the keeping of my treasure. 
But I am glad I leave you together.’ 

‘ And you will not be long away,’ 
said Mary, pleadingly; ‘you will 
come back very soon? And then 
Bertha will be quite well—wont 
you, dear ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Geoffrey, answering 
for me; ‘and able to go with us to 
Italy. That is what we have planned, 
dear friend—dear sister. Does it 
please you?” 

I was more than half prepared for 
some such proposal. I did not at- 
tempt to combat it then, and my 
murmured answer, unintelligible as 
it was, satisfied him. He went on 
gaily— 

‘Do you remember how we used 
to talk of Rome, and Venice, and 
Naples, and long to see them— 
to visit them together, Bertha? 
Who would have thought ourdreams 
so near realization? Ah!’ he con- 
tinued, with a deep sigh of content, 
‘the world is a better world than I 
thought it, and life has a great deal 
of happiness—more than I ever 
dreamed !’ 

He paused for a moment. Mary’s 
little hand stole into his. 

‘1am very happy, too,’ whispered 
she; ‘but not guite content—till 
Bertha is well.’ 
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‘But Bertha will be well—shall 
be, must be,’ he cried, in a tone al- 
most of defiance. ‘My darling’s 
heaven must be cloudless. There 
shall not be a speck upon it.’ 

‘Hush—hush, dear!’ she said, 
timidly ; ‘don’t talk so—it is not 
right. And besides, Bertha is weak, 
remember. She was always so 
thoughtful over me! I felt that, and 
was grateful, even then. 

‘Dear Bertha,’ he said, in com- 
punction, ‘ you know my old sins of 
feverish thoughtlessness. Do I tire 
you? Shall I go away?” 

‘No; I am stronger—stronger 
than I was. Stay.’ 

The words came forth very faintly 
and gaspingly, though I tried hard 
to steady them. He was silent for 
awhile. 

‘Doctor Ledby says you will re- 
cover fast now,’ he presently said, 
as if reassuring himself; ‘and Naples 
is the place, of all others, for you to 
winter in. Think of Naples, and 
Vesuvius, Bertha! Think of the 
Bay, at which your beloved F 
Bay will have to hide its diminished 
head forevermore. You will never 
dare sing its praises again—obstinate 
patriot though you are.’ 

‘And at Naples,’ added Mary, 
‘we shall meet my brother.’ 

‘Ay—there’s the grand crisis of 
delight in her mind,’ cried he, in 
assumed peevishness; ‘it’s always 
that brother Arthur, to whom I take 
exception from the beginning. I 
know I shall hate him. You have 
no business to have a brother—nor 
eee me.’ 

Mary laughed merrily. She never 
noticed the shade of earnestness 
which I could trace through all his 


jesting. 


‘Ah, Bertha,’ she said, ‘you will 
like Arthur, I know. Yow are not 
unreasonable and prejudiced. And 
he is so good—so clever, too, and—’ 

‘Oh, you _ inscrutable little 
schemer!’ interrupted Geoffrey ; 
‘do you always make a rule of 
showing your plans beforehand? 
This dangerously artful person— 
this terribly mancuvring match- 
maker—don't you see, Bertha— 
can’t you guess? Ah, you wont 
answer; but I wish it was light 
enough to see you smile.’ 

* Be quiet, Geoffrey,’ urged Mary. 
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‘Oh, I promise you infinite amuse- 
ment in this young lady’s budding 
diplomatic talents,’ he persisted. 
* As for me, I know the programme 
of her plot by heart—as 1 ought, 
having heard it so often. She is quite 
a female Macchiavelli. I only wish 
I were going out on a mission: what 
an invaluable secretary she would 
be to my ambassadorship !’ 

‘I will give you a mission,’ said 
she, laughingly—‘ go and get Bertha 
some grapes. Her hands are quite 
hot, and I know your talking is too 
much for her. Go away, and ask 
Mrs. Warburton for a bunch.’ 

She pushed him playfully towards 
the door, through which at length 
he departed, grumbling, and ap- 
pealing to me against her tyranny. 

did not see him again that 
night. Before he returned with the 
grapes, I had gained my own room, 
where I was glad to be quiet and at 
rest. 

After that day, I noticed that a 
certain shade of pensiveness ap- 
peared to hang over both the lovers, 
as the time of their first separation 
drew nigh. Geoffrey grew thought- 
ful often, while watching Mary as 
she worked, or read, or lay on an 
ottoman by my sofa, one of her fair 
arms thrown around me, as she 
loved to remain, her head half raised, 
and her loving face peering forth 
from the midst of her curls. So we 
were sitting, the very evening before 
Geoffrey's departure, and I remem- 
ber how he looked at her, as he 
stepped into the room from the 
garden, where he had been pacing 
the terrace with quick, firm strides 
for more than an hour. He stopped 
for a moment on the threshold, 
gazing on her with eyes whose deep, 
wild love it seemed to me must have 
thrilled her—all unconscious as she 
sat. Then, as I furtively watched 
his face from under my trembling 
hand, I saw a changed expression 
come upon it—an expression of 
keen, vivid anguish. had never 
seen such a look on his face before, 
and it appalled me—smote me out 
of my forced, stony self-possession. 
I started up, with a suppressed cry. 

* Geoffrey — Geoffrey! what ails 
you!’ 

He glanced rebukingly at me, as 
Mary rose hastily to her feet, and 
looked alternately at me and at her 
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lover, her whole frame shaking with 
alarm. 

‘ Bertha, have you wakened out of 
a bad dream ?’ he said, while he drew 
her to his side, and soothed away 
her fright—‘that you horrify this 
poor child thus ?’ 

I sank back again on my cushions, 
and closed my eyes. 

The poor frightened child hung 
sobbing on his breast. For a few 
minutes they did not heed me, and 
I had time to restore myself to my 
habitual composure before Mary, 
breaking from his arms, came to me 
again. 

‘ Darling Bertha, you terrified me 
so! Tell me, of what were you 
dreaming ?—that some harm had 
come to Geoffrey ?” 

‘I hope so, fervently,’ he broke 
in, with his old vivacious manner. 
‘I have great faith in the proverb 
about dreams being fulfilled contra- 
riwise. There could not be a better 
omen for my approaching journey 
than that you or Bertha should 
dream I had broken my neck.’ 

Mary shuddered. 

‘Oh, don’t talk so!’ she mur- 
mured; ‘and don’t wish us to have 
such dreams. Think, when you are 
gone, how dreadful—’ 

Her voice died utterly away, and 
she buried her face in my bosom. 
Again Geoffrey looked on her with 
that same look which I had scarce 
strength toendure. Then he turned 
away, and strode to the window. 
There he remained, looking out on 
the wintry, stormy world of sea, and 
cliff, and snow-covered moor—until 
Mary rose from beside me, and try- 
ing to laugh at her own foolishness, 
ran from the room to hide her freshly 
gathering tears. 

Geoffrey approached me hastily, 
even as the door closed upon her. 
He seized my hand with almost 
fierce earnestness, and looked down 
upon me, his face quite wild with 
agitation. 

‘Bertha, Bertha! I always feared 
this happiness could not last. I be- 
lieve each human soul has its por- 
tion allotted from the beginning of 
its existence—and I—I have drank 
mine to the dregs already.’ 

I suppose the expression of my 
face struck him then, for he stopped 
suddenly, then resumed— 

‘I am a thoughtless brute, I feel, 
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in talking to you thus—poor, weak, 
and ill as you are. But, Heaven 
help me! I feel such a yearning to 
give vent to this dismal feeling—this 
sense of foreboding that has come 
upon me! And Mary—it would kill 
her if she guessed! I must needs 
practise hypocrisy with her.’ 

‘But you must not with me,’ I 
said, rising with a sudden effort. 
‘Tell me all that is troubling you. 
It will do you good to talk unre- 
ay And you need not fear 
for me: | am quite strong, and very 
calm. Now, speak!’ 

‘ Blessings on you, my Bertha— 
my sister!’ he said, with a grateful 
tenderness that for a moment over- 
set my boasted calmness. ‘ Ever 
since 1 knew you, you have always 
been the refuge for my cares—my 
fits of depression; and you have 
always done me good. What should 
I do without you, Bertha?’ 

*Go on,’ I said; ‘tell me what 
you have to tell, for we may be in- 
terrupted. Mary will return.’ 

At the name, his face again grew 
darkened with a strange gloom. 

‘ How shall I tell you?’ he said, 
hoarsely ; ‘you will not laugh at 
my weakness—you will understand 
and pity it. Bertha, do you believe 
in presentiments ?” 

He looked fixedly at me, but with- 
out waiting my reply, proceeded in 
a lower, yet more distinct tone— 

‘ For two days I have been con- 
scious of a strange burden on my 
mind—a mysterious prescience of 
some ill to come, I don’t know of 
what nature. Whether any ill is 
a to me, or—No! not to 

ary—not to her—but—’ 

He paused abruptly, and sat as 
if thinking for awhile. I tried to 
speak; I could not—I could only 
remain still, looking at him. 

‘ Did I ever tell you,’ he suddenly 
resumed, ‘about my poor friend 
Sinclair? He was about to be mar- 
ried, and a week before, he caught 
a fever, and died on the very day 
fixed for his wedding.’ 

Still I said nothing. But the 
glance he gave me taught me some- 
thing of the look that my own face 
wore. 

‘Don’t, Bertha—don’t think too 
much of these foolish fancies. Iam 
worse than foolish to infect you with 
my dismal ideas. Come, let us talk ; 
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you will do me good, and make me 
all right again. Let us be cheerful?” 

Looking back upon it now, I can 
hardly tell how I restrained the 
agony in my own heart to minister 
unto him. But I did so. In the 
gathering twilight we sat, until I 
had soothed him into a comparative 
serenity. It was strange, how his 
reason yet fought against his sensa- 
tions. When I urged him to dela 
his journey for a time, he laughed, 
and, with something of his old plea- 
sant banter, deprecated such a weak- 
ness, and derided himself for yielding 
to it as much as hehad done. And 
his was always such a mercurial 
nature, that I felt no surprise at 
seeing him suddenly shake off all his 
gloom, and when Mary joined us, 
become even more than ordinarily 
vivacious. When the rest of the 
family joined us, he and my father 
began arguing in their usual style 
of quaint warring of wits. Mary 
sat silent, her fingers busily engaged 
with some light work; my step- 
mother, equally speechless, at her 
unfailing wools ; and I—I could lie 
quite unthought of and unobserved 
on my sofa in the dark corner, out 
of the glare of the firelight and the 
lamp. 

Oh, miserable —miserable even- 
ing! It was surely not unnatural 
that I, spite of what seemed my 
better reason, should be deeply im- 
pressed by what Geoffrey had told 
me. I had carefully avoided letting 
him see how much I was affected by 
it; but I could not conceal from 
myself the feeling of undefined 
terror and yearning anguish with 
which I watched him that last even- 
ing. I shivered as I gazed on his 
laughing face, and marvelled and 
doubted within myself whether his 
mirth were real or assumed. Well 
as I knew him, in the confusion and 
pain I had to battle against in my 
own mind I could not satisfy my- 
self with respect to what was pass- 
“— his. 

Mary was to stay with me that 
night, and Geoffrey was to depart 
early the next morning. When we 

repared to separate for the night, 
he bade adieu to my father and Mrs. 
Warburton, then came to me. 
No one could see his face but I, as 
he advanced to my sofa. I turned 
hastily aside, saying I should see 
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him in the morning before he went. 
I could not bear it—to lie quiet 
there, bidding him a formal farewell, 
while my poor faint heart yearned 
over him in his trouble—his trouble, 
that I only knew to exist. 

And so we dispersed to our several 
rooms. Directly we were in ours, 
poor Mary gave vent to the sadness 
she had been feebly striving to sup- 
press the whole evening. I think I 
was more selfish than usual that 
night ; I felt more of my old, wicked 
self stirring within me, than I had 
for many weeks. As I looked on 
her lying on the bed, as she had 
thrown herself in a childlike aban- 
donment, her head buried in her out- 
stretched arms, and her sobs sound- 
ing wildly and frequently, I clenched 
my hands, and bit my lips hard. 

* You think -rou know what grief 
is,’ I muttered within myself. ‘ You 
believe you suffer! You! Can 


children love, or feel as we do—we, 
whom God has created women, but 
planted in our natures all the des- 
perate earnestness of man, together 
with that unchanging, — con- 


stancy, the fatal and exclusive birth- 
right of every true woman since the 
world began ?’ 

These thoughts were stirring 
within me as Mary raised her head, 
and looked on me with an expression 
of appealing helplessness. 

‘ake Bertha!’ she faltered, ex- 
tending her arms to me—‘ come to 
me—take me to your bosom: I 
am so wretched!’ And again her 
tears burst forth. 

‘Thank God—bless God, all ye who 

suffer not 

More grief than ye can weep for !’ 
These words passed my lips, coldly 
and bitterly, almost before I was 
aware. She turned her sad face 
reproachfully upon me, with a vague 
sense of my meaning. 

‘Ah, you don’t know—you don't 
know!’ she said, slowly, and with 
an effort to subdue her own emotion. 
‘It is childish, I feel, to be miserable 
because he is going from me for 
awhile. But ah, Bertha!—though 
the cause may be foolish, sorrow is 
sorrow, and you should pity me, for 
I have never known it till now.’ 

I had need to be more than hu- 
manly cold and stony to resist her 
supplicating voice. My heart melted 
within me, and I clasped her in my 
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arms where she lay, troubled and 
restless, through the night—only 
sinking into slumber a little time be- 
fore the late dawn appeared. 

Then we both arose,and descended 
into the room where Geoffrey’s 
breakfast awaited him. She seated 
herself at the table, busying herself 
with the cups, striving very hard to 
maintain a cheerful look. So fresh, 
and young, and girlish she appeared, 
in the cold light of the Toomer 
morning —trying to smile upon 
Geofirey when a came in, and, 
seeing only her, seated himself be- 
side her. 

I was content to be disregarded. 
It was gladness enough for me to 
see on his countenance no trace of 
the fitful agitation of the day before; 
in his manner neither the heavy 
gloom, nor the wild vivacity that 
had then disquieted me so much. 
He looked quiet, composed, more 
serious than usual—and ah! so ten- 
derly loving to the little, clinging 
creature at his side! 

We heard, gradually drawing near, 
the tramp of his horse, which was 
coming to take him to meet the 
coach. Then he rose, and Mary, too. 

He hadembraced her—had turned 
away—was leaving the room—when 
I, in a kind of reckless impulse, 
tottered forward from my quiet 
corner, silently holding forth my 
hand. 

‘ Bertha! is it you?’ he exclaimed, 
astonished—moved, even, I thought, 
—and he sprang back to me, and 
carefully led me again to my seat. 
‘Dear Bertha! And I was going 
away without seeing you.’ 

‘Never mind,’ I whispered; ‘only 
tell me—are you more content ?” 

‘I am quite content,’ he answered, 
assuredly. ‘I only think happily of 
the time when I shall return.’ 

He was interrupted by Mary, who, 
seeing him still linger in the room, 
stole to his side again. He caught 
her in his embrace, bending over her 
with love—unutterable—unlimited 
dilating in his eyes. And then he 
placed her in my arms, and said— 

‘I leave my darling in your 
charge, Bertha! Keep her safely 
for me till I come. Always love 
her dearly—(ah! you could not do 
else!)—be gentle—be tender with 
her!’ 

He leaned over me, and kissed 
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my brow. It was the first kiss he 
ever gave me. 

When I opened my eyes, and 
knew myself again, Mary was lying, 
pale =a still, where he had placed 
her, and I heard the sound of a 
horse’s gallop dying away in the 
distance. 


The days passed on. Mary was 
very much with me. She soon re- 
covered, or almost recovered, her 
usual serenity —that true con- 
tentment we so seldom see out 
of childhood. Geoffrey’s letters 
were great aids to this re-establish- 
ment of her cheerfulness. The first 
she received from him,—what a de- 
light it was to her! She came 
running to me, holding it fast to her 
bosom the while, and began to read 
it in a transport of eager joyfulness. 
It was such a new pleasure to her— 
I believe it well-nigh compensated 
for the grief of separation. A week 
before, I should have thought so with 
some bitterness towards her light, 
girlish nature. But now my feeling 
towards her was changed. Geotf rey 
himself could not have been more 
tender, more gentle than I was in 
thought and word, and deed, towards 
her whom he hadsosolemnlyconfided 
to my care. The echo of his words 
ever rang inmy memory. Always 
love her dearly, and betender with her. 

The days when his letters came 
were always brighter days to me. I 
hardly knew the burden of anxiet 
that constantly rested on my mind, 
till it was partially relieved by the 
sight of his familiar hand-writing— 
the large closely-written pages,— 
exact transcripts, too, his letters 
ever were of himself,—that Mary 
regularly received. She used to 
read them to me—part of them, at 
least—crouching beside my sofa,— 
her face flushed with gladness, her 
voice becoming broken ever and 
anon, and dying away into whispers; 
then bursting forth again in a blythe 
laugh at some piece of Geoffrey’s 
gaiety. Well I remember them— 
those clear, cold, winter mornings, 
when the world looked so dreary 
without, andthe wind wailed, piercing 
even through the silver joyousness 
of Mary’s laughter. 

I had always intended to leave 
Cliffe before the marriage. I had 
even arranged my plans so that I 
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could leave without suspicion, and 
without giving them time to re- 
monstrate. But ever since the 
night before Geoffrey’s departure, 
the plan—the very idea even, had 
floated from my mind. All my 
own pains were merged into the 
one dim, undefined anxiety I felt 
for him. All my own sickening 
wishes to be away—to be alone— 
yielded now to the passionate yearn- 
ing I had for his safe return. Day 
by day the uneasy longing grew 
more intense ; till, to have seen him 
back again, married to Mary, and 
happy, I would—ah, it is nothing 
to say I would have died—I would 
have lived, and looked forward to 
living long, long years—tranquil, 
and at peace! 

At length a letter came, announc- 
ing the day he proposed to leave 
London. Three days after that day 
he would arrive at Cliffe. The 
marriage would then be arranged, 
and would certainly follow speedily. 
Mary’s mother, half tears and half 
smiles at her darling’s approaching 
bridal, had already been busily pre- 

aring for it. The wedding dress 

Sad come from London, and the 
veil, and the orange flowers. All 
would be in readiness by the time 
Geoffrey returned. 

And the day fixed for that drew 
nigh. It came. It had snowed in- 
cessantly for three days previously ; 
but that morning shone cloudless, 
and the sunshine was awaking the 
redbreasts into joyous warblings, 
as Mary triumphantly remarked to 
me, when she drew aside my window 
curtains, and urged me to hasten my 
toilet and come down stairs. 

‘Everything unites to give him 
welcome back,’ she said. ‘ Look at 
the sea, how blue and sparkling it 
is! We have not seen such a sea 
for weeks, have we? And even the 
flowers! I have been into the green- 
house, and gathered an exquisite 
bouquet. The obstinate little tea- 
rose, that has refused to blossom for 
so long, has positively deigned to 
unclose a bud this very morning for 
Geoffrey.’ 

She went on, half singing to her- 
self, as she arranged two or three 
geraniums and a spray of myrtle to- 
gether. When they were fixed to 
her satisfaction, she came and 
fastened them in my dress. 








‘For,’ she observed, laughing, 
‘we will all look festal,—even you, 
dear, with your plain, high frock, 
and Quakerish little collar, will con- 
descend to ornament to-day. You 
tremble!’ she cried, suddenly. ‘You 
are not well, Bertha. What ails 
you?’ 

I could not tell her. I did not 
know myself. Isaid I was cold. And 
she hurried me down stairs to the 
warm drawing-room—remarking, at 
the same time, that my face was 
glowing, and that my hands felt dry 
and feverish. 

‘Mamma is coming this morning,’ 
she went on, as soon as we were 
established at the fire-side; ‘and, 
do you know, Bertha, I am to try 
on my wedding dress. Mamma is 
to dress me, to see if it is all right. 
And there is a dress for you, which 
I have chosen. And you will wear 
it, wont you, darling ?—although it 
isn’t made quite in that peculiar, half 

uritanical fashion of yours, which 
have learned quite to one because 
it 7s peculiar to you.’ 

She caressed me fondly. I tried 
hard to shake off the unaccountable 
oppression that I laboured under. 
In vain. The while she flitted 
about the room, laughing, and talk- 
ing, and carolling snatches of merry 
songs, | remained mute, as though 
perforce, with the mysterious, ter- 
rible burden weighing heavy on my 
heart. 

Then Mrs. Lester came ; and my 
stepmother and she talked long to- 
gether, while Mary was appealed 
to by one or the other, every now 
and then. Once or twice they spoke 
to me, and I essayed to answer ; 
but the words came thick and stifled ; 
and, moreover, I failed to catch the 
sense of what I said, though I heard 
distinctly. 

* Miss Warburton does not seem 

mite so well this morning,’ observed 
. Lester, with concern. 

‘She is sleepy,’ said Mary, as she 
hovered about me, and tried to find 
some little office in which to busy 
herself for me. ‘ Let her keep quiet 
til——’__ She kissed my closed 
eyes, and whispered the rest of her 
sentence. 

‘ Bertha is no authority in matters 
of this kind,’ my stepmother placidly 
remarked. ‘1 never knew a girl 
who thought so litile about dress. 
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Really, it almost becomes a fault, 
such extreme negligence. But, as 
we were saying—whether a ruche 
or an edge of blonde will look best,’ 
&e. &e. 

Presently the door opened, and a 


servant announced the arrival of 
Mrs. Lester’s maid, with the 
dresses. 


‘It’s a pity Miss Warburton 
should have fallen asleep,’ said Mrs. 
Lester. ‘ However F 

‘Oh, she mustn’t be disturbed,’ 
cried Mary. ‘ Let hersleep quietly. 
And,’ she added, in a lower tone, ‘ I 
will go and put on my dress, and 
come in and astonish her when she 
wakes.’ 

The two elder ladies laughed, 
assented, and withdrew, and Mary, 
after once more arranging my plaids 
and cushions, followed them from 
the room. 

I raised myself when they were 
gone, and pressing my head with my 
two hands, I tried to analyze the 
strange, inscrutable feeling which 
overpowered me. But even while I 
sat thus, its nature changed. My 
heart began to throb, wildly, loudly, 
so that I could hear its passionate 
pulsations; and an imperious instinct 
seemed to turn me towards the door 
of the room, which opened into the 
entrance hall. 

‘Geoffrey is coming already,’ I 
said to myself. I repeated it aloud 
—all the while feeling that it was 
not so—that Geoffrey was not near. 
Yet, at that moment I distin- 
guished a horse’s gallop, growing 
louder, till it ceased at our gate. 
And then quick footsteps along the 
gravel path—and then the peal of 
the outer-door bell, resounding in 
the house. 

‘It ts Geoffrey,’ I said again, re- 
solutely. ‘I will go and call Mary.’ 

I knew it to be false. The 
throbbing at my heart stopped 
suddenly. I was quite calm, quite 
prepared for what I saw, when, 
opening the door, I found a servant 
listening, with a horror-struck face, 
to the quick, agitated words of the 
man who had just dismounted from 
his horse, and whose disordered 
appearance told of a hasty journey. 

‘Who is that?’ he whispered to 
theservant, when he sawme, stoppin 
suddenly in his recital, with a kind 
of shrinking. 
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‘It is Miss Bertha—Miss War- 
burton,’ replied the other. 

* Not the young lady that 

‘Come in here,’ said I, steadily. 
‘Tell me all you have to say, and 
do not alarm any one else in the 
house. Come in.’ 

He entered, and I closed the door. 

‘What has happened to Mr. 
Latimer ?” 

‘Do not be too much—there may 
be hope—the doctor says,’ he began, 
with a clumsy effort at prepara- 
tion. 

‘Tell me in as few words as you 
ean,’ I said; ‘and tell me the whole 
truth.’ 

‘Mr. Latimer arrived by the 
coach at P—— last night late—or 
rather, early thismorning. Heseemed 
anxious to get on here at once, and 
would not be advised against taking 
horse, and going the remaining 
thirty miles. The roads, they told 
him, were in some parts dangerous 
from the heavy snows ; but he said 
he knew them well, and thought 
nothing of the risk. About seven 
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miles this side P—— the road runs 
close beside an old stone quarry. 


You may know it, Miss ?” 

‘Go on—go on.’ 

*The snow deceived him, we sup- 
pose, and he got out of the ‘ona 
His horse fell with him. He was 
found there about two hours ago by 
some labourers. They took him 
into a little inn near. He was quite 
insensible; but the people knew who 
he was, and asked me——’ 

He was interrupted. The door 
opened, and there came in, with a 
buoyant step, a little figure, arrayed 
in rustling, glancing, dazzling white 
silk. The delicate lace veil fell 
cloudily over her head, shading the 
blushing cheeks—the laughing eyes. 
And Mary’s blythe voice sounded 
clear and ringing— 

‘ Enter—the bride!’ 

I had felt calm, as I have said. 
Heaven knows what she read in my 
face which struck the smile from her 
mouth, and sent her flying to my 
bosom with a terrible ery. There 
she hung, vainly trying to give 
speech to the dread that overcame 
her; while Mrs. Lester, who had 
followed her into the room, stood 
transfixed, gazing first at me, and 
then at the strange messenger. 

‘For mercy’s sake, tell me what 
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has happened?’ cried the mother. 
At length, hurrying to her child— 
‘ Mary, my darling, look up—come 
to me!’ R 

But she kept clinging to me, till 
T unwound her fragile hold, and laid 
her—poor, pale child, in her shining 
bridal robes, on the sofa near. 

T do not well know what followed. 
When at length Mary understood 
what had happened, her senses gave 
way, and she fell from one fit into 
another continuously. It was vain 
to hope she would recover sufli- 
ciently to go to her lover. Geoffrey 
would not have the blessedness of 
dying in her arms. But I knew 
how, if he ever regained conscious- 
ness, he would yearn to see her, and 
I waited long, m an as as it 
seemed, of torture, in the hope of 
bearing her with me. 

In vain. I set forth alone, leav- 
ing her with a tribe of weeping 
women around her. I sprang on 
my horse, and in a moment was on 
my way across the moor. 

In the midst of the chaos of my 
mind, I yet clearly remembered the 
last time I rode there with Geoffrey 
a little while ago; but oh! whata 
chasm yawned between then and 
now! IL remembered, too, how 
stormy the day was then, and how 
serene my own heart! Now the 
sunshine seemed to float like a visible 
joy through the transparent air, and 
the low murmur of the sea sounded 
in the distance like a hymn of peace. 
The birds in a little grove that the 
road skirted were singing loudly— 
shrilly. 

Merciful heaven! how ania 
it all blended with the dead quic 
fall of my horse’s hoofs, as I pressed 
him on towards Geoffrey and death! 


I heard his voice before I entered 
the room where he lay. It sounded 
strange, yet fearfully familiar. His 
wild loud call was for Mary—always 
Mary! The doctor, who came 
gravely and sadly to meet me, asked 
with anxiety if I were she? And 
as I, not quite able to speak then, 
stood very quiet leaning against the 
wall, I heard the man who had 
returned with me answer in a low 
tone, ‘Bless you, no, sir! That 
other poor young lady was struck 
like dead when she heard; this one 
was as calm the whole time as 
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could be. I don’t think she is any- 
thing at all to him.’ 

‘ I am his old friend,’ said I, an- 
swering the questioning glance of 
the doctor, ‘ aud the daughter of his 
an Mr. Warburton. “Let me see 

im. 

They did not hinder me, and I 
wentin. * * * * He thought I 
was Mary. When I drew near to 
him, hefixed his wild eyes on me, with 
a terrible likeness of look in them 
to what I had so often watched 
when he gazed on her. He clasped 
my hands in his scorching fingers, 
and pressed them with a kind of 
fierce fondness to his lips. 

‘ Ah, my darling, my darling! I 
knew you would come,’ he said, in 
a subdued tone, ‘I have been wait- 
ing so long; but now I am happy!’ 

‘It seems to compose him, the 
sight of you,’ observed the doctor, 
after a pause of comparative quietude 
in his patient. ‘1 suppose he mis- 
takes you for some one else!’ 

Ah! God be merciful to our weak 
human nature, how bitter that 
thought was, even then! 

I remained still, my hands pressed 
in his hot clasp, till he sank into an 
uneasy slumber. I could better 
bear to look at him then, when his 
— bright, frank eyes, now 
all glazed, and dry, and fiery—were 
closed. And I looked at him. From 
amid the wreck before me of tangled 
hair, and haggard cheeks, and lips 
parched and bloodstained, I gathered 
up and treasured in my soul the 
ease of his olden self, that was 
ever to remain with me till I should 
see him restored to it again—in 
heaven. 

** * * By-and-bye the doctor 
came in; then after looking at him, 
turned to me with mouth close set. 
* Would you wish other advice sent 
for?’ he whispered. 

I shook my head, saying, what I 
then first remembered, that my 
father and Doctor Ledby were to 
have followed me. 

* Nothing more can be done, I ap- 
prehend,’ he muttered again. He 
was aman eminent in the district, 
and having, indeed, a fearful expe- 
rience of similar cases among the 
miners and stonecutters. 

* How long ——?’ 

* He cannot possibly exist many 
hours,’ he said, adding some profes- 
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sional remarks which I but imper- 
fectly comprehended ; ‘ about—per- 
haps towards night.’ 

He paused considerately, imagin- 
ing perhaps, that there might be 
some feeling hidden underneath the 
blank calm he doubtless thought so 
strange. Then he silently took his 
leave. 

I remained alone with Geoffrey. 
Occasionally the woman of the house 
came in with offers of service, but 
she never stayed long, and her in- 
trusions grew less frequent as the 
day advanced. My father and Dr. 
Ledby did not appear. I do not 
know why—I never knew. 

I did not think of their absence. 
My whole world of thought, of feel- 
ing, was bounded by the rude walls 
of that little room. There I sat 
and watched his fitful sleep, or lis- 
tened to the terrible ravings of his 
troubled waking. He would slum- 
ber for a few minutes, and then 
awake, each time to a new form of 
delirium. Sometimes he pushed me 
from him, shrieking out that the 
sight of me was a torture to him, 
and bidding me leave him—leave 
him! Again he fancied I was Mary, 
and spoke tenderly, in low mur- 
murs, telling how dear I was, how 
fondly he loved me, clasping my 
hands, and looking up into my eyes, 
till I too had well nigh shrieked out 
in my agony and despair. 

And so passed the day. 

The day !—his last of earth—my 
last of him! And the noon sun 
faded quietly away, the red sunset 
glowed into the little room, and the 
dull twilight came on. 

He had fallen into a sleep—deeper 
and more protracted than any former 
one—leaning his head upon my arm 
as I crouched down at his bedside. 
And while he slept the twilight 
deepened into night, and through an 
opening in the window curtain, I 
could see stars shining. 

The firelight flickered on the 
wall, and played upon my face, as I 
could feel. And when I turned my 
eyes from the stars, by the coal-flame 
I saw that Geoffrey was awake, and 
looking on me with a changed look 
—with his own look. And he uttered 
my name in a low faint voice, try- 
ing the while to lift his head. 

T raised it silently, and we looked 
at one another. The doctor had 
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foretold this change. I knew what 
it portended. It was not that 
though, but it was the familiar sound 
of his voice calling on my name in 
the old, old tone, that smote upon 
me, moistening my burning eyes 
with a great gush of tears. Perceiv- 
ing them, he smiled up at me with a 
quiet smile, that made his face look 
divine for the moment. But it 
passed quickly. 

‘Mary—where is Mary?’ he 
asked, uneasily. ‘ Why is she not 
here ?” 

I told him. A look of intense 
anguish came over his features, and 
then again they took an expression 
of ineffable tenderness, while he 
murmured, as to himself— 

‘Poor child! poor innocent dar- 
ling! God comfort her!’ 

He closed his eyes, and said no 
more. I watched him and was 
silent—my tears all spent. Pre- 
sently he turned towards me, and 
with a gesture caused me to kneel 
down close beside him, so that I 
could hear his faintest utterance. 

‘It is hard,’ he faltered, ‘not to 
see her once more. But you, dear 
Bertha, my true sister! you will 
stay with me to the end? You do 
not fear ?’ 

‘No—ahno! Yet,—O Geoffrey, 
Geoffrey |’ 

The strong agony—the wild love 
—would not be repressed. It all 
burst forth in that long wailing ery, 
which he heard, but did not under- 
stand. O woful, woful love, that 
must be thrust back, trampled down, 
hidden out of sight, even in such an 
hour as this! 

‘Kind Bertha! dear loving 
friend!’ he kept saying, feebly strok- 
ing my head as it lay crushed down 
between my hands. Then there was 
a silence, till again he spoke. 

‘Bertha! you will take care of 
Mary? You will never forsake 
the child! Look up, and promise 
me. 

I tried tospeak. But my strength 
failed me when I met his eyes, and 
again the cry escaped my lips :— 

‘Oh Geoffrey!— My Geoffrey! 
Let me die!’ 

He scarce heeded; only looking 
steadfastly at me he repeated, in a 
troubled tone, ‘ Promise me!’ 

I lifted my eyes once more to his 
face, where the indescribable change 
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was growing fast—fast. And the 
sight froze me into quietness again. 

I promised, and the anxious look 
faded away into a beautiful calm. 

‘You will love her. You will 
watch over her happiness. You will 
never leave her, Bertha ?’ 

‘ Never—till I die!’ 

‘Good, dear sister!’ he murmured. 
‘ Tell her, tell her,’ he went on, his 
voice gradually weakening, ‘ tell her 
I bless her; tell her 

He moved restlessly on his pillow. 
I gently raised his head and rested 
it on my shoulder. He lay there 
quite content, and once again smiled 
up in my face, pressing my hand, 
which he still held. Then his lips 
moved in prayer. I could distin- 
guish my own name and fers re- 
peated many times, while the bright- 
ness of that last smile yet lingered 
on his face. 

Then his hold of my hand was loos- 
ened, and the lips stirred no longer. 

I knew that my arms held only 
Geoffrey’s corse. 

And he knew then I loved him! 


A long time has passed since 
that night. 

I have kept my promise. Mary 
and I have never been long sepa- 
rated. I was with her through all 
the time of deep, desperate woe 
that followed upon Geoffrey’s death. 
I was her nurse, her helper, her 
comforter—even J/ I prayed with 
her, and for her, as I had learned 
to pray only since I had seen him 
die. And from that time until now 
I have been her constant friend, her 
tender watchful sister—as he would 
have wished. And as I felt myself 
gradually drawing nearer to the rest 
I so long prayed for, my only care 
was the thought of leaving her be- 
fore my work was done and I no 
longer needed. 

That trouble is removed. Mary’s 
grief, so terrible at first, so wild and 
so despairing, has yielded to the in- 
fluence of changed scene and lapse 
of time. Renewed health brought 
fresh feelings—new hopes. She was 
so young—life was as yet almost an 
unread page to her. Gradually, the 
one sad memory assumed a new 
shape in her mind, till at last it be- 
came as it will be, I believe, ever 
more, a kind of sacred, solemn pre- 
sence, too sacred and too solemn to 
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be mixed up with the common daily 

existence, but shedding its influence 

nny around her purer, inner 
ife. 

And I was scarcely surprised, for 
I had long watched the progress of 
this change in the girl’s soul,andbeen 
happy at it, when Mrs. Lester told 
me, but a few weeks since, that she 
thought, she hoped, Mary being 
worthily wooed, might again be 
won. 

And it was so. It seemed strange 
at first—as she herself must have 
felt, so much she blushed and trem- 
bled when she next saw me. 

But I am of a humbler spirit than 
I was. I do not dare to judge a 
nature made by God. Ihave learned 
too bitterly my own weakness—my 
own wickedness—to feel otherwise 
than indulgent to the imperfections 
of others, though they take a differ- 
ent shape to mine. 

So I struggled against the rebel- 
lious feeling that for a little while 
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made me turn from Mary—thinking 
of the love for her which had shone 
out of Geoffrey's dying eyes. I 
reassured the timid, clinging little 
creature, whose whole life was wound 
up in the grand necessity of loving 
and being loved—and I folded her to 
my breast, saying— 

‘ Be happy, my innocent child!’ 
while to myself i said in a solemn 
contentment—‘ My duty is fulfilled ; 
there is no further need of me, and 
I may go.’ 

And I pray forgiveness for the 
selfish thought that sometimes stirs 
unbidden in my mind, as I lie 
quietly apart, while Mary and her 
lover are talking low together—the 
thought that, in the home to which 
I draw nigh, when we shall all meet, 
we who have loved one another upon 
earth, Mary will be surrounded by 
her husband and her children, but 
I—I, with outstretched arms may 

reet my Geoffrey, crying— 
as I aa have ool deae always!’ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF RAVENNA. 


‘(1R-R-R! Sh-h-h! H-p-p-p! 


St-t-t!’ Such were the un- 
couth sounds which, intermingled 
with not a few sufficiently articulate 
imprecations, awoke the slumbering 
echoes of Bologna at the early dawn 
of a summer's morning last year. 
The utterer was an omnibus driver, 
and the object of his eloquent 
harangue was to persuade his ill- 
assorted team to make a pull all 
together at the lumbering, heavy- 
laden vehicle which was to convey 
us to Ravenna. The omnibus was 
as full as a carpet-bag. I suppose 
in Italy there is no ‘licence,’ fixing 
the maximum of passengers. There 
were a round dozen of full-grown 
people, and three or four super- 
numerary children, whose room I 
should have infinitely preferred to 
their company. The prospect of 
nine hours of heat, dust, perpetual 
jolting, and partial suffocation was 
not cheering. 

In desperate conjunctures the 
mind is disposed to relieve itself by 
idle speculations; so I began to scan 
my companions, and guess at their 
history. One of these was a woman, 
still young, and evidently once beau- 
tiful, but now pale, worn, and old 


before her time. An old woman, 
mother perhaps, or aunt, sat by her, 
and pressed her with all manner of 
little attentions—caressing and con- 
soling—which she pettishly rejected 
or indifferently permitted. Every 
now and then oo see a tear 
gather in her dark-circled eye and 
fall down her worn cheek. I had 
no need to guess her history (though 
I might have done so), because it 
was told me sotto voce by my next 
neighbour, a loquacious Bolognese. 
The girl had once been prima 
ballerina at the theatre of Bologna, 
followed, admired, and applauded— 
had lived as ballerine usually do ; 
and now, having survived her beauty 
and her reputation—a plaything 
broken and flung away—was re- 
turning to her native obscurity at 
Massa Lombarda, to pass her re- 
maining days in that meritorious vir- 
tue which arises from the absence of 
temptation, and that unfeigned re- 
pentance which deepens with each 
successive wrinkle. 

So we jolted on, over a road deep 
in dust, bordered with orchards and 
maize fields. Every three miles, or 
thereabouts, we came upon a picket 
of Austriap soldiers or Italian cara- 
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biniert, whose duty was to clear the 
road of the brigands. The exploits 
of these gentry had formed the 
staple of conversation all the way 
from Bologna. At a point in the 
road which enjoyed the worst re- 
ute we saw five or six fellows in 
eterogeneous clothing, and armed 
with long guns, come running 
across a field toward us. The wo- 
men, whose nerves were shaken by 
the tales of blood they had been 
hearing and telling, at once made up 
their minds that these were brigands; 
oF clasped their hands, shrieked, 
and invoked the Madonna, and re- 
fused to be re-assured at any price. 
I myself confess to an uncomfortable 
sensation about the left side, where 
my gold doppie were stored in a 
secret pocket. However, the sup- 
posed brigands proved to be only a 
patrol of carabinieri. The mistake 
was excusable; for the appearance 
of these ‘true men’ quite corres- 
ponded with my ideal of a thief. 

At Massa Lombarda and Lugo— 
both dull and dismal little towns, 
which not even the sunshine could 
furbish up into the semblance of 
cheerfulness — most of our com- 
panions descended; and, as we 
approached Ravenna, the loquacious 
Bolognese and I were left alone. 
He was indefatigable in pointing 
out all the objects of interest on the 
road; and few were the places which 
he had not a story to fit. About 
three miles from Ravenna he asked 
me— 

‘Do you see that cottage, almost 
hidden in the tall reeds by the 
river side, and that boat stranded in 
the mud? Well, that’s the house 
and that’s the boat of I/ Passatore.’ 

This was a famous brigand—the 
Dick Turpin of Romagna—whose 
fame had reached us even in Eng- 
land, and who was the hero of 
many of the exploits which had 
been related to me that day. As 
his name imports, he was originally 
a ferryman ; but forsaking the river 
for the road, became by his address 
and courage the terror of a whole 
province. The contadini, however, 
and the lower orders generally, had 
a certain liking for him, inasmuch 
as ‘ though unscrupulous in getting, 
yet in bestowing riches he was most 
princely.’ Perhaps if the same 
could be said of the cardinals of the 
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present time, they would be popular 
too. To this popularity he owed 
his long impunity : the wily rustics 
always helped to baffle the search 
of the soldiers ; and the latter were 
nothing loath to be spared a death- 
struggle with Il Passatore. He 
used, by way of bravado, even to 
show himself publicly in towns and 
churches, and no man dared or cared 
to stop his way. A man in humble 
life whom I afterwards met, told 
me, that being once at Faenza 
at a great fair, he and some others 
were joined at a public house by a 
short, thickset, good-humoured look- 
ing stranger, who insisted upon 
treating the whole party to wine, 
and did so right royally. When he 
rose to go, they begged to know to 
whom they were indebted for the 
feast. ‘Signori,’ said the stranger, 
with a courteous bow, ‘I am I 
Passatore, at your service.’ 

Some two years ago this man was 
betrayed by a treacherous publican, 
and killed after a desperate and 
bloody strife. His body was ex- 
posed for two days in the market- 
place of Bologna, to assure the 
citizens that their bug-bear was 
dead at last. If it was also meant 
to terrify the other bandits, it failed; 
for they soon found new leaders, 
and recommenced their depreda- 
tions. I was told that a priest at 
Castel San Pietro, Don Gaetano by 
name, actually harboured a band in 
his house—a safe ‘earth,’ where no 
one would think of looking for them 
—and received his share of the 
spoil. At last, suspecting that his 
complicity was getting wind, he 
went to the Commandant at Bologna, 
offering, if a carta di sicurezza were 
given to himself, to denounce the 
band. His terms were accepted ; 
he introduced the soldiers by a back 
door, and they pounced upon the 
unsuspectingrobbers while at supper, 
and took or killed them all! And 
what was done to the priest? Oh, 
he got his carta di sicurezza, and 
says mass as usual. 

Let this suflice for a sample of a 
thousand similar stories, which I 
heard in Romagna, generally from 
xeople of character and cultivation. 
Many of them were doubtless ex- 
aggerated in detail, some apocryphal 
altogether ; but I doubt not that, if 
we could evaporate all the fiction, 
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there would still be a terrible resi- 
duum of fact. 

The local journals observe a com- 
pulsory silence as to everything 
which could reflect on the efficiency 
of the government; and I scarcely 
ever saw a hint of any domestic 
crime, while they were profuse in 
detailing election rows in Great- 
Britain. To this unhappy press no 
whisper of opposition is permitted by 
the censors. It is bound in tongue 
and soul just as much as the press of 
Lombardy and Venice, from which 
indeed, for lack apparently of native 
contributors, it borrows half its 
articles. 

These papers are inconceivably 
abject and servile, audacious only in 
lying. For example, an article 
published in the Bilancia of Milan, 
in August last, contained a para- 
graph to the following effect: 
‘Austria has arisen with new 
strength and splendour; France 

asses on from féle to féte; the 

oman States are peaceful, pros- 
perous, and happy; for in those 
States there exists a perfect accord 
between the governors and the 
governed; Piedmont and England 
are a prey to discord and anarchy,’ 
&c. &e. And the moral lesson to 
be deduced was the impossibility of 
constitutional government, and the 
barbarism of free peoples. 

These fictions are too gross ; they 
overshoot the mark, and deceive 
nobody. In this, as in many other 
things, the despotisms of Rome and 
Austria showthemselves exceedingly 
nialadroits. By leaving to the press 
some semblance of freedom it might 
be made a powerful instrument in 
the hands of Government. As it 
is, the measures of repression are 
concerted as if on purpose to irritate 
and annoy. (I am speaking ow 
ticularly of Romagna. where I had 
the best opportunities of knowing.) 
The consequence is, that the middle 
classes, without whose support no 
government can be in stable equi- 
librium, are utterly alienated. The 
contadini, too, are touched in their 
tenderest point by the increase of 
taxation; while the mobs in the 
towns are always ripe for revolution. 
So the Pope is supported on his 
throne, and defended against his 
own subjects by foreign bayonets. 

To a thoughtful man who has the 
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misfortune to be a native of the 
Papal States the prospect must be in- 
deed dark. The presence of foreign 
troops wounds his pride; yet the 
excesses of the mob at Bologna, 
Ancona, and elsewhere, prove the 
necessity of coercion: he is deprived 
of arms himself, and has to pay 
additional taxes to hire strangers to 
maintain a government too corrupt 
and too weak to perform the first 
duty of protecting the lives and 
property of its honest subjects. 

All men of education seem to 
agree in detesting equally the Aus- 
trians, the Government, and the 
Mazzini party ; the last named, be- 
cause by their violence they frus- 
trated the constitutional experiment 
of Pio Nono, and by their selfish- 
ness paralyzed the warlike efforts 
of Charles Albert. 

It must not be supposed that 
these things are talked of in public. 
I never once in a café or mixed 
company heard a single political 
allusion. Hence the evident eager- 
ness with which they unbosom them- 
selves in a téte-a-téte with a stranger 
whom they know not to be a spy, 
and on aan sympathy they can 
caleulate. Nothing struck me more 
than the unanimity of sentiment 
which prevailed. All minor differ- 
ences sunk into nothing before the 
magnitude of the common misfor- 
tune. 

During this political digression, 
gentle reader, the omnibus team, 
‘dusty and  deliquescent,’ has 
brought us to the gates of Ravenna. 

How seldom does the first sight 
of a famous place fail to produce 
disappointment! Who does not re- 
member the blank disenchantment 
which the real London wrought 
upon his childish imagination ? 

I listened and I looked about, 
And questioned, and behold! 
The walls were not of silver, 
The pavement was not gold. 
And so, in after life, the great names 
of Rome, and Florence, and Venice 
conjure up in our fancy cloud pic- 
tures, whose vague grandeur no 
material structure of brick, stone, or 
even marble, can equal. This is 
emphatically the case at Ravenna. 
There are no streets of palaces, as 
at Genoa; no far-seen domes and 
spires, as at Florence; no vast piazza, 
as at Venice; but narrow lanes, 
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low houses, petty shops, the mean 
things of to-day, are all that meet 
one’s eye. The churches, which ge- 
nerally stand back from the streets, 
are of small elevation, and mere 
naked brick, the round campanile, 
with steep tiled roof, reminding one 
of a Brobdignag pepperbox or a 
dovecot in a mirage. But when you 
begin to reflect that the said pepper- 
box was built by Honorius, or Theo- 
doric, or Justinian, when you enter 
the lowly portal, look up the avenue 
of alabaster columns to the apse 
glowing with mosaics whose colours 
are still fresh as they were fourteen 
hundred years ago; when you turn 
to the side altars, and find them en- 
crusted with porphyry, and agate, 
and onyx—treasures which have 
been consecrated afresh by the re- 
verent forbearance of barbarian 
hordes seldom wont to forbear ; then 
you begin to find that you have lost 
nothing by exchanging the Ravenna 
of imagination for the Ravenna of 
reality. 

But I must not anticipate. My 
first thought on being set down in 
the city of the Imperial Honorius 
was to provide myself with comfort- 
able quarters; so I bribed one of 
the loungers collected to witness the 
unharnessing of the horses to 
shoulder my portmanteau, and con- 
duct me to the Spada d’Oro (not 
the Spada commended in ‘ Murray,’ 
but a new inn under the old land- 
lord). Boniface himself, fat and 
scant of breath, was sitting under 
the shade of the doorway, in plea- 
sant colloquy with the rest of the 
establishment—cook, chambermaid, 
waiter, and boots. Not that the 
said establishment musiered five 
distinct individuals, for the port- 
folios of the three last departments 
were confided to a single gaunt 
youth, with a head of hair like a 
shoe-brush, wpon whom the cares of 
multipled office seemed to sit easily. 
He used to call one in a morning, 
and wait at dinner, with a cigar in 
his mouth. 

On the whole I was well content 
with the Spada d’Oro. My bed- 
room had a blank, forlorn look, un- 
curtained and uncarpeted ; but then 
one gladly dispenses with such ap- 
purtenances to be spared the insects 
which make their dwelling there. 
So during my sojourn my entomo- 
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logical raids were limited to mos- 
quitos, of which tribe I killed many 
fine specimens. As for dinner, a 
little experience of beef sodden to 
rags, a chickens of declining years, 
led me to confine myself to the ex- 
cellent fish from the Adriatic, and 
vegetables and fruit—amply sufli- 
cient for the satisfaction of an Italian 
appetite. My bill was eight pauls 
a day—no large sum; a paul is 
something over 5d. English; but I 
fancy an exorbitant charge in that 
country. But doubtless Boniface 
thinks he has the right to make the 
most of visitors who come so few 
and far between ; and the good old 
patriarchal times are gone when 
angels were entertained gratis. 

To judge from the stranger's book, 
scarcely a score per annum of stray 
sheep come to be fleeced by the 
Golden Sword. Of these the majo- 
rity are English. Few, however, 
of our countrymen, who are always 
anxious to get on, and impatient of 
repose, prove as good customers to 
mine host as I did, for I remained 
the best part of a month, and so full 
is the city of interest, that although 
I left ‘no day without its sight to 
crown it,’ I will by no means affirm, 
in tourists’ phrase, that ‘I have 
done my Ravenna. The beauties 
of the place are eminently beauties 
of interior detail; there are, as I 
have said, no vast piles with wide 
facades and towering domes which 
a single glance impresses on 
the mind’s retina for ever; one 
must enter, and explore, and in- 
vestigate, visit and revisit many 
times, before one can get an ade- 
quate conception of the prodigality 
with which wealth and labour were 
lavished in those distant times upon 
church, baptistery, and tomb. ‘The 
most remarkable of these monu- 
ments date from the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries. After reading— 
which few have patience to do—the 
history of those days, a sickening 
record of selfishness and crime, we 
are surprised to find that any work, 
even material, of beauty or utility 
has iis date then. The written 
history would lead us to conclude 
that if ever there was ‘an age of 
shams’ in this world, it was the age 
in question, when Christianity had 
ceased to be a religion, and had be- 
come a cul/t—when imperial titles 
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were a mere mask for helpless im- 
tence, when patriotism ; the life- 
lood of a people, had stagnated 
into selfishness ; when the genius of 
Rome, kneeling in abject terror to 
the barbarian, shrieked out, ‘Slay 
me not, for Iam immortal!’ That 
history has not told the whole truth, 
these buildings suffice to show. 
Princes must have had some confi- 
dence in the destinies of their race 
when they built them such sepul- 
chres, the people must have had 
some love to God when they be- 
stowed such wealth and pains on the 
decoration of his temples. Even now 
the little children of Ravenna are 
baptised in the baptistery built four- 
teen hundred years ago. We see 
that, even in the darkest period of 
the world’s and the church’s history, 
there were some men and Christians 
who did not despair of either. These 
temples and their rites may survive 
to witness other transferences of the 
empire of the world. 

f I were to describe them in de- 
tail, I should have to write a book, 
and not an article, which book would 
be useless unless its author possessed 
a more technical knowledge of archi- 
tecture and art than I do. Nor, 
dear reader, would you thank me 
for a dry catalogue. I shall there- 
fore briefly touch upon some of the 
most remarkable objects which pre- 
sent themselves in the mirror of my 
memory, happy if I shall be able to 
induce you, when you next cross the 
Alps, to forsake the grande route 
and the track of ten thousand tra- 
vellers, and take this most interest- 
ing of the ‘ byways of Italy.’ I cannot 
say— 

‘Ile terrarum mihi preter omnes, 

Angulus ridet, 
for no corner of earth can well be 
more sombre and lonely; but I 
think that in after years the grass- 
grown streets of Ravenna, and the 
silent aisles of its pine-wood, as they 
dwell in your recollection, will be 
thronged with associations as charm- 
ing as the noisy via Toledo or the 
gay piazza of St. Mark. 

Of all their ‘ lions’—excepting 
perhaps their new theatre—the 
people of Ravenna are proudest of 
*San Vitale,’ built by an exarch in 
the days of Justinian. It is a copy 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, and was so much ad- 
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mired by Charlemagne, that in its 
turn he made it the model for his 
great church at Aix-la-Chapelle. If 
that imperial virtuoso had contented 
himself with taking copies only from 
Ravenna, we should have had less 
reason to regret his visit to that 
city. As it was, he despoiled the 
alace which had been the abode of 

xarchs, of Theodoric, of Honorius, 
and perhaps even of Augustus him- 
self. The robbery, it is true, was 
committed with the sanction of the 
Pope, but Popes in those days would 
sanction anything. What Charle- 
magne did with his spoils doth not 
appear. To return to San Vitale, 
where time has destroyed much of 
what Charlemagne, Turpin, and Co. 
had the grace tospare. The central 
cupola was once covered with mo- 
saics, but within the last century 
they have all crumbled away and 
been replaced by daubery, such as 
would disgrace a respectable artist 
of ‘the house, sign, and ornamental’ 
school. The pilasters, however, 
below are still clothed with their 
rich coloured marbles, and the mo- 
saics in the choir are as perfect as 
when the great Frank looked at 
them and regretted they were not 
portable. On the one side is Justi- 
nian—think of that, a contemporary 
portrait of Justinian!—and on the 
other, Theodora, the lady whom he 
raised from the stage to the throne, 
doubtless justifying the step by a 
ee and assigning excel- 
ent political reasons for preferring 
a marriage of affection to an alliance 
with a royal house of secondary 
rank. She is represented as carry- 
ing, like her husband, a vase of 
sacred gifts ; she wears an elaborate 
head-dress, apparently composed of 
lace and pearls; for the rest she 
is hardly distinguished from her at- 
tendants, either by feature or ex- 
pression. Certainly in the lifeless, 
stiff, and angular figure before us, 
it must be a vivid imagination, like 
that of Monsieur Valéry, which can 
detect the coquetry of the gidevant 
danseuse, or in any way recognise 
the prototype of the historian’s de- 
scription. ‘ Her features’ (says Gib- 
bon, vol. iii. p. 488) ‘were delicate 
and regular ; her complexion, though 
somewhat pale, was tinged with a 
natural colour; every sensation was 
instantly expressed by the vivacity 
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of her eyes; her easy motions dis- 
played the graces of a small but ele- 
gant figure ; and either love or adu- 
Jation might proclaim that paintin 
and poetry were incapable of deli- 
neating the matchless excellence of 
her form.’ 

What the poet and the painter 
could not do with theircomparatively 
tractable materials, ought not to be 
expected from a poor maitre mo- 
saiste, who had to work with bits of 
smalt, and glass, and stone, nearl 
the size of one’s thumb. The trut. 
is, I believe, that no attempt was 
made to give individual expression, 
and that one conventional type, one 
lay figure—and a strange Guy it 
must have been—served for the 
empress and her attendants, another 
for the emperor and his. At all 
events, the faces being full, and the 
bodies in profile, they resemble no 
living creatures who can boast of 
spinal vertebra. It must not be 
paneer because I treat the matter 
lightly, that the effect upon the 
spectator is ludicrous ; quite the re- 
verse: the absence of all effort on 
the artist’s part after reality and 
variety seems to deepen the solemn 
effect, and make you half forget that 
they are man’s handiwork at all. 
When I think how, of an evening, 
as the shadows grew and gathered 
over the silent and deserted church, 
and the pale, ghostly faces upon the 
wall, looking out through the gloom, 
seemed to take substance and dis- 
tinctness, one could not but feel a 
chill, creeping sensation of awe, a 
sense, as it were, of the presence of 
beings not of this earth, mingled 
with a strange yearning afler the 
impossible past; when I remember 
the inexplicable medley of feelings, 
which the very confusion of my de- 
scription best describes, and contrast 
it with my present inclination to 
laugh, I cannot but acknowledge 
that in my futile attempts at word- 
painting | am endeavouring vainly 
to communicate secrets which can 
only be revealed by the lips of the 
genus Loci. 

Close to the basilica of San Vitale, 
and indeed within the sacred pre- 
cinct, is one of the most interesting 
relics of old days to be found in the 
world. Conceive asmall, low brick 


edifice, not unlike the lock-up house 
which stands on many a village- 
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green in England, and which you 
would pass aleevdeel times without 
notice. Yet there repose undis- 
turbed the remains of Galla Placidia, 
wife of Theodosius, and of her step- 
son Honorius, and her second hus- 
band Constantius. The interior is 
in the shape of a Latin cross, and 
you enter by a door at the end of 
the longer arm. In the centre is an 
altar of alabaster, behind which is 
the sarcophagus of the empress, of 
rough marble, without emblem or 
ornament, but doubtless covered 
originally with carved slabs, perhaps 
the very alabaster which composes 
the said altar, evidently, I think, of 
a more recent date than the tombs. 
In niches to the right and left are 
the sarcophagi of Honorius and Con- 
stantius, of white marble, and co- 
vered with the symbols of Chris- 
tianity—the bleeding lamb with the 
cross, two sheep eating the fruit of 
the palm, and so forth. Near the 
entrance, let into the wall, are two 
plain stone coffins, said—on what — 
authority I know not—to contain 
the remains of Honorius’s tutors. 
The walls are covered with mosaics 
in excellent preservation; one, in 
particular, representing the good 
shepherd with his flock, struck me 
as being the most artistic design I 
saw in Ravenna. There isa certain 
grace in the attitude of the shepherd 
as he sits on a rock caressing a sheep 
with his right hand, and holding a 
cross with his left. 

Another shows us two harts pant- 
ing for the cooling stream. A third 
represents, if I mistake not, Christ’s 
descent into hell, and a fourth dis- 
plays an open book-case with four 
volumes lying one upon another, 
meaning of course the Evangelists. 
These are not rolls, but quartos, and 
prove that by the time of Honorius 
the old classical volumen had gone 
out of use. All the figures in these 
mosaics have on them a symbol in 
shape like a double T, the meaning 
of which no one could explain to me. 
In the church of Saint Apollinare 
Nuovo, where the walls of the nave 
are covered from end to end with a 
procession of saints, and martyrs, 
and angels bringing gifts to the 
Saviour and the Virgin, I remarked 
the same peculiarity. In this latter 
case, however, the symbols were 
very various; the —_ for in- 
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stance, were marked with a Greek 
Gamma in gold, the other figures 
with different letters of the Latin 
alphabet, single or double. 

Tam not going to weary my read- 
erswithacatalogueof all thechurches 
in Ravenna; but before I take leave 
of the subject I must mention the 
ancient baptistery, where for four- 
teen hundred years the people of the 
city, from father to son, have been 
admitted into the Christian church. 
When I was there, a child was 
brought to be baptised, and I 
watched the ceremony with some 
interest. The Roman Catholics, it 
seems, have, like ourselves, discon- 
tinued the practice of immersion, 
and a sort of box, placed within the 
huge porphyry font, serves to con- 
tain the scanty supply of water and 
the cruet of oil necessary for the 
modern rite. The water is poured 
on the child’s head with a ladle, and 
then the oil rubbed in with cotton 
wool. On the whole, prejudice 
apart, the ceremony did not seem so 
impressive as it is in our church, 
although we, too, have marred the 
significance of the rite by waiving 
the immersion. 

If there be no city in Europe 
where man has done less ravage on 
the works of man within its walls 
than in Ravenna, there is also none 
in whose vicinity natural features 
have suffered more change from 
natural causes. In the time of Au- 
gustus I suppose that the town of 
Ravenna occupied the extreme verge 
of terra firma, and between it and 
the sea intervened two or three 
miles of marsh. Over this marsh 
Augustus built a causeway connect- 
ing the city with his newly con- 
structed harbour. Along the cause- 
way in process of time grew a 


suburb called Caesarea, in honour of 


him who laid its first foundation ; 
and by the side of the quays grew 
another suburb, called Portus Classis, 
the harbour of the navy. Subse- 
quently, we may conjecture, the 
name was divided, and to the north- 
ern portion of the seaboard town 
was appropriated the name Portus, 
to the coieme portion, Classis. Two 
churches, three miles apart, stand- 
ing in the marshy waste, are the sole 
memorials of a place which, in size 
and population, may have rivalled 
any English seaport except Liver- 
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ool. They bear the names of Santa 
Maria in Portofuori, and Sant’ 
Apollinare in Classe, and date re- 
spectively from the eleventh and 
sixth centuries. Of all the im- 
perial works, the quays of marble 
and granite, not a trace remains. 
The rivers Ronco and Montone, 
drawing down /®onian hills, have 
buried them out of the sight and 
beyond the conjecture of men in 
alluvial deposit, and thrust out the 
sea so that the traveller who sets 
out in the direction of Classis to find 
the coast would have ten weary 
miles to go over marsh, and pine 
forest, and sand dunes before reach- 
ing the marge of the Adriatic. One 
of these rivers, the Montone, passed 
to the north of the town and contri- 
buted much to its military strength, 
till the last century, when, in order 
to check the ravages of its inunda- 
tions, it was diverted from its course 
and made to join the Ronco on the 
south side. This fact ought to be 
remembered by one who reads on 
the spot the account of Gaston de 
Foix’s siege and battle. These rivers, 
among others, are alluded to, I take 
it, in the famous lines put into the 
mouth of Francesca (Inferno, Canto 
v.):— 

Siede la terra dove nata fui, 

Sulla marina dove il Po discende, 

Per aver pace coi seguaci sui. 

The commentators usually inter- 
pret the last words as ‘ tributaries of 
the Po;’ but surely the Po's tribu- 
taries have nothing to do with Ra- 
venna, and ¢ seguact mean the 
streams which follow the Po’s lead, 
2. e., flow in the same direction to 
the same sea. Otherwise, the words 
coi seguaci sui, would be an otiose 
addition to fill up the line, a weak- 
ness utterly alien to Dante, whose 
every word is weighed and measured 
and fitted to its place. In any case, 
Lord Byron, in his imitation of this 
misinterpreted passage, was not jus- 
tified in apostrophising the Po as 
River that rollest by those ancient walls, 


the walls of Ravenna, to wit, when 
that river is at least thirty miles 
away. 

From this digression—if indeed 
it be a digression when on Italian 
ground to speak of Dante — IL 
return to Sant’ Apollinare in 
Classe. One day, as soon as the 
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fierce sun of August was drawing 
towards the west, I set out alone to 
visit the lonely church. The road 
for some distance is garnished with 
a double row of acacias on either 
side. It was once the high street of 
Ceesarea, and serves now for a pas- 
segio for the scanty remnant of 
Ravennese nobility. A mile on you 
come to the Ponte Nuovo, built over 
the deep artificial bed of the united 
rivers, and from the summit of the 
arch you look over a wide expanse 
of marsh traversed by along straight 
road, and bordered to the left by 
the dark pine wood. Right in front, 
two miles off, stands out the church, 
with its lofty campanile. As I pur- 
sued my way I met now and then a 
group of peasants returning from 
their work of cutting the reeds and 
rank grasses of the marsh land. 
Their coarse white dresses set off 
their swart complexions. Whether 
it be this contrast which deceives 
the eye I cannot tell, but certainly 
I never saw skins of such deep 
burnt umber tint. An art-loving 
friend has since told me that he 
never believed in Titian’s flesh 
colouring till he had seen the conta- 
dini of Romagna. Arrived at last 
at the door of the church I found it 
locked, and for some time looked in 
vain for a custode or sacristan. At 
last I found a rough, unshorn pea- 
sant at work in a neighbouring out- 
house, and discovered that he united 
in his own person those august fune- 
tions. He lived, he said, in the half 
ruined grange hard by, and during 
the summer months quite alone, as 
his family removed then to the city 
to avoid the malaria of the marshes. 
We need not recur to Attila or Bar- 
barossa to explain how the populous 
city has become a desert place; the 
very air is pregnant with death. 
You enter the church; there are no 
traces of frequent worshippers, no 
faint incense-odours, lingering me- 
mories of the sacrifice duly and daily 
offered; the pavement is dank and 
mouldy, and the chill air is like that 
of a vault. And it is better so. A 
church in a desert is a tomb and not 
atemple. How solemn in the fail- 
ing light looked the lines of white 
columns, how unearthly the grim 
faces wrought in mosaic on the 
walls of the apse! An emperor, with 
his courtiers, all dead and gone these 
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thirteen hundred years! The em- 
— in question, says the hand- 

ook, is Justinian; but in the teeth 
of that explanation is an inscription 
underneath which runs thus :—Con- 
stantinus major. Imperator—Con- 
stantii et Tiberit Imperator. Iam 
at a loss, I confess, to explain, or 
even construe, the inscription. Does 
it mean Constantinus ... pater Con- 
stantii et Tiberit Imperatorum? I 
have looked in vain in Gibbon for an 
Emperor Constantinus with two 
sons, Tiberius and Constantius. The 
walls of the church, now bare, were 
once covered with precious marbles, 
which were stripped off by a Mala- 
testa to adorn the monster church 
at Rimini, which is unfinished to 
this day. 

But the gathering darkness warns 
me to turn homeward. Not a soul 
is to be seen all along the white 
gleaming road, not a sound is heard 
except the dismal chorus of frogs, 
thousands of which are croaking far 
and near, Bpexexexe&, xoag, koa. On 
either side the way runs a dee 
ditch rank with dull weeds an 
seething with reptile life. I sawa 
single white lily, like a star in the 
dark water, no inapt emblem of some 
fair legendary saint, sole in her 
purity in times of rapine and 
wrong. 

The situation of the other church, 
Santa Maria in Portofuori, which L 
visited on a subsequent day, is by 
no means so impressive, being with- 
in the verge of cultivation and sur- 
rounded by trees and hedge-rows. 
Though five hundred years junior to 
St. Apollinare it is more dilapidated. 
Close by is a huge square tower, 
with a ruinous top, which is said to 
have been the Pharos, or lighthouse, 
to the harbour. A tradition adopted 
by the guide-books, which assigns it 
to the time of Augustus, is certainly 
wrong. It must be more recent by 
several centuries, a fact I vainly en- 
deavour to prove to my Ravennese 
friend as we plod our way back to 
the city through miry roads bor- 
dered by poplars and redolent of 
soaking hemp. We re-enter the 
city by the southern gate, and find 
ourselves in the main street, travers- 
ing the whole town, which is Byron’s 
only justification for applying the 
epithet ‘ wide’ to the streets of Ra- 
venna. We pass on the right the 
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ehurch of Sainta Maria in Citta, a 
modern edifice, and out of place 
here; then we come to the church 
of St. Apollinare in Citta, which dis- 
putes with its namesake in the 
marsh the honour of possessing the 
saint’s bones. The one shows his 
sacrophagus, the other maintains its 
elaim by a series of elaborate in- 
scriptions. A few steps further and 
we stand before a fragment of wall, 
with two or three pillars and a semi- 
circular recess above. Let in to the 
wall below is a porphyry bath. Be- 
hold the remains of the palace of 
the Cexsars and Theodoric! In the 
neighbouring church is a rude re- 
presentation in mosaic of the palace 
as it was in the days of the Exarchs. 
The palace of Theodoric reminds us 
of his tomb, and as there is still an 
hour of daylight we beg the reader 
to accompany us so far in our walk. 
Following still the main street, we 
eome to the church of St. John the 
Evangelist, in which there is a 
ehapel whose roof is adorned with 
frescoes of Giotto, still fresh in 
eolour, full of beauty and repose. 
It was Dante who suggested to the 
Polentani, then lords of Ravenna, to 
send for his friend Giotto and em- 
ploy him in the decoration of the 
eity. Several other frescoes in vari- 
ous convents and churches are attri- 
buted to him, but they are for the 
most part ruined beyond redemp- 
tion, and of the others none show 
the master hand so eminently as the 
figures in the church of St. John. 
A few hundred yards more bring 
us to the northern gate, the Porta 
Serrata, so called because it was 
once blocked up by the Venetians, 
though it has been wide open these 
three centuries past. This side of 
the city presents a striking contrast 
to the other. There all is barren, 
here all is fertile. Fields of Indian 
corn and hemp, little homesteads 
nestling among acacias and fruit 
trees, thick hedge-rows set with 
poplars, and green shady lanes meet 
us in our walk. Scarce a mile from 
the gate we dip down into a green 
hollow between acacias which brings 
us in front of the tomb of the great 
Goth. 

We have to thank Eugine Beau- 
harnais for clearing out the soil which 
had accumulated round the build- 
ing, and for erecting a flight of steps 
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by which the upper story is made 
accessible. The lower story is some 
feet below the surface still, and, when 
T saw it, was filled with water. The 
domed top is composed of one single 
stone, the lifting of which even now 
would tax our mechanical skill to 
the utmost. There can be no doubt 
that the ashes of Theodoric were 
placed here, and were scattered to 
the winds by the triumphant Ca- 
tholics after they had finally put 
down the Arians, and dared to be 
insolent. What place they occupied 
in the building, and why the said 
building is of two stories, are ques- 
tions fiercely debated among the 
genus irritabile of antiquaries. The 
porphyry bath before mentioned was 
found near the tomb, and the wise- 
acres immediately conjectured that 
it had contained the king’s remains, 
and had been placed on the centre 
of the roof outside! Others with 
more probability have supposed that 
it was placed in a kind of recess in 
the upper story, where a little altar 
now stands. owever, on examin- 
ing closely the structure I found 
that this recess was of a different 
stone from the rest. I, therefore, 
suppose that when the Catholics 
ejected the king’s remains, originally 
placed in the centre of the upper 
ps pn they turned it into a 
church, and built the recess in ques- 
tion for an altar. The lower story 
was perhaps destined for a bap- 
tistery, and the porphyry bath may 
have served for a font, as, if I mis- 
take not, it does in St. John Lateran 
at Rome. 

This is a dry discussion, my friends, 
so if you please we will stop at the 
next cocomeria and quench our 
thirst. What is a cocomeria, say 
you? Do you not see by the road- 
side that rude hut made of matting 
and thatched with reeds, in the little 
plot of ground where the water- 
melons grow? ‘ A lodge in a garden 
of cucumbers,’ as the Bible says. 
Our friend the eocomeraio, who was 
preparing to retire for the night, 
jumps out at our call, and draws up 
from the well where it had been put 
to cool a water-melon of gigantic 
size, for which we pay a sum infini- 
tesimally small. 

If I had mentioned the lions of 
Ravenna in due order, I ought to 
have given precedence to the pine 
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forest, that immemorial wood 
which Dante and Boccacio, and 
Dryden and Byron, have made 
so famous through the world. The 
pine is the weed of the country, and 
wherever there is abit of dry ground 
there a pine is sure to grow. The 
forest is a narrow belt, varying from 
one to three miles in breadth, ex- 
tending along the shore from the 
mouths of the Po to where the Apen- 
nines approach the Adriatic, in- 
tersected here and there by lagunes 
and marshes and sand-hills. a 
an evening I walked there wit 
Dante or Boccacio in hand, and sat 
on the dry grass, in spite of the 
warnings I received from my Ra- 
venna friends to beware of the 
vipers, whose bite was death to any 
man unprovided with the balsam of 
Orvieto—an infallible remedy which 
I was told men always took with 
them when out shooting, to apply to 
themselves or their dogs. r never 
saw a viper, only once or twice a 
large harmless snake ; but I confess 
to an uncomfortable sensation when 
close by me virides rubwm dimovere 
lacertea. I was somewhat disap- 
pointed in the size of the pines; they 
are, it seems, cut down periodically, 
and none spared for the sake of their 
picturesque beauty, so that you 
might seek ‘ the forest through’ and 
find not a single tree to match those 
in the gardens about Rome. In the 
most ancient forest of Italy there 
are no old trees. However, a pine 
is not like beech or plane ; it never 
looks young, and I found many a 
single tree and many a group which 
would be fine subjects for an artist. 
The ground is plentifully covered 
with an undergrowth of pyracanthus, 
and clematis, and juniper, and wild 
vine, not to mention the familiar and 
ubiquitous blackberry. There were 
many flowers with strong aromatic 
odours, which I had never seen be- 
fore, and also many which we con- 
stantly see in our own fields and 
lanes at home, looking up in our 
faces, quite old friends, though we 
never think of asking their names. 
The Campo Santo, where many 
generations of Ravenna’s citizens 
sleep, is on the borders of the forest, 
amid fitting solitude and silence. 
One Sunday I extended my walk as 
far as the modern Porto, eight miles 
away. The road, after crossing the 
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forest, traverses an unlovely swamp. 
On each side tamarisks have been 
planted to prevent the sand of which 
it consists being blown away by the 
wind. The Porto is a miserable 
place, consisting of a dogana, @ 
wretched public-house, and two or 
three cottages for the custom col- 
lectors and their families. Add to 
this it is very malarious, as the com- 
plexions of the inhabitants suffi- 
ciently testified. During the siege 
of Venice, in 1849, the port was 
crowded with craft of all shapes and 
sizes, which were employed in 
victualling the city from the rich 
granaries of Romagna, but since 
that exceptional period its trade 
has become as stagnant as its 
waters. On the day in ques- 
tion, however, the place was the 
scene of unwonted festivity, being 
some saint’s day or other. There 
was a crowd of thirty or forty as- 
sembled by the canal side, and the 
landlord of the public-house was 

laying cards with his elder guests. 

he scene which attracted the crowd 
was il giuoco dell’ oca—‘ the game of 
the goose’—which I will briefly de- 
scribe. rope running over @ 
pulley at either side is stretched 
across the canal; to the centre a 
goose is hung dangling by the legs, 
with its head downwards. The 
feathers have been previously 
plucked from the poor bird’s neck. 
One after another the boys who are 
competitors for the prize jump into 
the water, and get hold of the 
goose’s neck and hold on as tight as 
they can. The men on the bank 
who have charge of the rope pull it 
up and down, so that the goose and 
boy are now swinging high in air, 
and now dipped below the surface 
of the water. This is continued till 
the goose’s head is fairly pulled off, 
and the boy who has held on longest 
is declared victor. A truly humane 
and Christian way of celebrating 
the feast of Saint What’s-his-name. 
There was also a sack-race, which I 
before supposed to be a peculiarly 
British sport. I forewent the plea- 
sure of witnessing it for the sake of 
a bath in the Adriatic. As I was 
preparing for a walk back, I met two 
gentlemen with whom I had formed 
an acquaintance at the Café in Ra- 
venna, and they politely offered me 
a seat in their carrozza. It was, 
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they told me, of the forma Inglese. 
This ‘ carriage of the English form,’ 
resembled a dog-cart, inasmuch as 
it would accommodate four persons 
sitting back to back, but it had no 
springs or cushions, and you had to 
set your feet upon something like 
the cording of a bed. The harness, 
too, was of ropes. Nevertheless 
the horse stepped out well, and 
brought us in an hour's time to the 
city gates. By ingeniously dove- 
tailing our elbows we contrived to 
escape being jolted out. 

The Café degli Specchi in the 
rincipal piazza, kept by a Neapo- 
itan, is the place of resort for all 

the better sort of Ravennese. The 
term ‘better sort? has in Italy a 
wider signification than in our free 
and exclusive land. It comprised 
at Ravenna the Capitano dei Finan- 
zieri, or principal exciseman of the 
place, who used to sip his coffee and 
smoke his cigar with the longest- 
descended noble quite familiarly. 
The last evening of my stay this poor 
fellow had been sitting with the rest 
of us, and had not gone twenty 
yards from the door, when, as he 
crossed the end of a dark lampless 
street, an unknown assassin rushed 
out and stabbed him in the side. 
The weapon, which was left in the 
wound, was a peasant’s knife lashed 
to a bit of heavy wood, that the 
blow might reach home. I learnt 
afterwards that he had died from 
the effects of the wound, the mur- 
derer remaining undiscovered and 
unguessed at. had brought 
letters of introduction to a few 
of the residents, and they, com- 
passionating my loneliness, intro- 
duced me of an evening at the café 
to almost every body. A stranger 
who pays more than a flying visit is 
sufficiently rare to be an object of 
some curiosity. So I got to know 
nearly all I cared to know in Ra- 
venna. There are a few of the old 
provincial noblesse still left, their 
vast palaces, as I fancy, a world too 
wide for their shrunk fortunes; of 
these the Rasponi family is chief. 
One of them married a daughter of 
Murat; his two sons were among 
the habitués of the Café degli 
Specchi. 

There are also the Gambas, whose 
name Byron has familiarized us 
with. My chief friends were the 
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Count Alessandro C—, whose kind- 
ness in lionizing me over his native 
town, which he had rarely quitted, 
and of which he knew every stone, 
was unbounded ; the artist, Signor 
M , whose sketch of the pineta 
is before me as I write; the Dr. 
F , who bore the troubles of the 
time with such philosophic calm ; 
Don Paolo, the librarian, a kind 
and courteous priest. But I am 
forgetting my readers; what to me 
are pleasant memories are but names 
to you. 

There was one acquaintance of a 
humbler class, assistant in the 
library, who was very useful and 
obliging. He took great pride in 
his connexion with Lord Byron ; he 
had been an apprentice to his 
lordship’s tailor. Whether it was 
the indirect services thus rendered 
to literature which obtained him his 
post in the library, I know not. He 
insisted upon introducing me to the 
tailor himself, now an octogenarian, 
who has many anecdotes of the poet. 
Among others he said that the first 
order his lordship gave him was for 
Jorty pairs of trousers, all of which, 
I was glad to hear, he paid for. 
While Byron stayed at Ravenna he 
used nine hundred braccie of gold 
lace for his liveries. I met many 
other persons who were eager to tell 
me anecdotes of my great country- 
man. He seems by his eccentricities 
and bounties to have made an inde- 
lible impression upon both rich and 
poor, and will henceforth divide 
with Dante the hero-worship of the 
city. When he first went to Ra- 
venna he took up his abode in a 
house, then an inn, close to Dante’s 
tomb and the church of San Fran- 
cesco; afterwards he removed to 
the Palazzo Guiccioli, now Rasponi, 
not far from the Church of San 
Vitale. The house of Dante, let the 
handbooks say what they please, 
exists no longer, nor is there any 
memory of it. The house of the 
Polentani may very likely have been. 
in the site assigned, but no one can 
read attentively the account of 
Dante’s funeral by Boccacio with- 
out seeing that he had a separate 
house of his own. The narrow 
house he has now is, as Byron de- 
scribes it, ‘ more neat than solemn,’ 
but what architect could build a 
monument commensurate with the 
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magnificence of his fame? T passed 
it every day in my way to the library 
(which is in the Collegio, once a con- 
vent). There I had a little quiet 
recess appropriated to me, the win- 
dow of which looked south-west 
over the plain, dark green with trees 
and maize, to the blue Apennines ris- 
ing ridge upon ridge. On the lowest 
and nearest the white villages and 
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the highest and farthest was scarcely 
to be distinguished from a faint 
vapour on the horizon. I looked to 
them with longing eye, hoping when 
my task was done to escape from 
the monotony of the plain to their 
breezy heights. 

At last my task is done. Witha 
light heart, yet not without a touch 
of regret, I bid farewell to Ravenna. 


dark woods could be clearly seen ; 


MR. BEETLETON BROWN AND HIS AMERICAN TOUR. 


EETLETON BROWN has left his home, 
For a venture across the seas; 
Some there are who cheerfully roam, 
Some who repose at their ease. 


Beetleton Brown is bound for New York 
In the Sons of Liberty packet ; 

His pantaloons are padded with cork, 
He is cased in a floating jacket. 


Safe from the sea he reaches his goal— 
One Hiram Doolittle’s store : 

Tremor and wrath perplex his soul : 
He votes his journey a bore ; 


For he has miles and miles to go 
On a perilous migration, 

To a prairie town, which lies below 
The westernmost location, 


Where Hiram Doolittle’s eldest son 
Is vending grocer’s wares ; 

Powder and shot for the trapper’s gun, 
Haunches and skins of bears. 


Doolittle’s son is a very cool hand— 

*Tis but two years ago, 

(Much to the elder Doolittle’s woe,) 

While apprentic’d to ‘ Lawyer Dison,’ 

He had taken a Midsummer holiday, 

And with modest ease, had lengthen’d his stay, 
Hunting the prairie bison. 

He at a venture stak’d out the land, 

He, with a small and resolute band, 

Had this very location settled and plann’d— 
This very location, ‘ Smoky Hill’— 

*Mid a solitude dreary, vast, and still, 

Some hundreds of miles from the settler’s quarters, 
‘An eminence rising out of the plains, 

Verdant and fed by the mountain rains ; 
Fring’d with the alder and stunted thorn, 
Swept by a stream which was headlong borne 
To the mighty Arkansas’ waters.’ 

"Twas a thriving place, was ‘Smoky Hill ;’ 
They'd built a forge and established a mill— 
They'd a parson and lawyer of grace and skill— 
Two democrats fierce from Tomkinsville— 

A printer, who thought himself lucky 

To be own correspondent by weekly mail 
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(Of all that was gossipp’d fresh or stale, 
The price of honey, cheese, or ale,) 

To the Freedom's Flag of Kentucky. 

But though ‘twas a colony well to do, 

Some of the housewives look’d very blue, 
When they thought of a want— 

An unsatisfied want— 

Of the Hygiene font, 

Whence they could draw Eseulapian aid ; 
In case the grim shade 

Should this far region but chance to invade ; 
When they found they were hundreds of miles from a doctor. 
Pillule or potion, 

Unguent or lotion, 

A chemist, herbal, or drug concoctor. 

So Doolittle’s son acquainted his sire 

That the price of a medical man was higher 
Than liquors, or guns, or clothing attire. 

* * * * * * 


Hitherwards journeyed Beetleton Brown ; 

He had reach’d the uttermost western town, 
Lately located below Swamp Vale, 

(The farthest branch of the Lllinois rail,) 

Quite out of any society’s pale, 

Kither those who prefer or reject Adam’s ale ; 
Whence a troop of settlers with well-fill’d wains, 
Sheep and swine, 

Horses and kine, 

Were happily bound for the wide-spread plains 
Beneath the oasis, ‘Smoky Hill ;’ 

They form the party he ought to have caught, 
Ere he left New York on his lonely walk ; 

Lank and thin, 

There are three merry lads of the Doolittle kin— 
There is Colonel Spike, 

And his son, Long Mike, 

And a malcontent loafer, ‘ croaking Will.’ 


Sometimes afoot, or jolting along 

In the low-cover’d, broad-wheel’d waggon, 

He can hear the colonel’s cheerful song ; 

Long Mike empties the flagon— 

Croaking Will tells truculent tales : 

Snakes in the grass, and venomous snails— 

The cougar, the wolf, and the grizzly bear— 

The drought from the sun—the damp of the air— 
The Blackfoot Indians never spare, 

They eat their captives, dark or fair, 

They roast them with a gourmand’s care— 
Gastritis, bronchitis, an ritonitis— 

I’ve had them all—you'll have your share.’ 

You may fancy a Cockney, cognominis’d Brown, 
Didn’t quietly gulp such a history down ; 

With a piteous yawn and a desperate frown, 

He mus‘d of St. Paul’s and the famous old town— 
The crowds and the streets—the bustle and din— 
Each intimate haunt—each cosy old inn— 
Joe’s—Simpson’s—the Shades—Dr.Johnson’s—the Cellars— 
Casinos—the Musical Unions—(not Ella’s)— 

And fifty delights which a London apprentice, 
Night and day will pursue, when for pleasure his bent is. 
He wish’d himself back in the crowd of Cheapside, 
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Or on Finsbury pavement, cleanly and wide, 

He wish’d he was taking his afternoon ride 

On the omnibus bound from the bells of St. Bride 
To Kennington-gate, where the Browns still reside. 


Seven days more, and their goal will be won ; 
They've ample store, they’ve a pleasant run 

By the course of a stream transparent and sweet, 
Cool for the cattle’s wayworn feet, 

With the caves on the banks as a still retreat, 
From the dewy. night, and the noonday: heat. 


Glance, if you will, at their evening meal— 
Oatcakes and steaks— 

Steaks from a buffalo shot by the colonel, 
(Keenest of shots, says the Smoky Hill Journal,) 
Which Beetleton turns with a couple of sticks, 
On the cotton-log embers heating the bricks 
Where the dough is baked and the hominy dried 
Potatoes—roasted, and boiled, and fried— 
There’s an Irish stew in the pot au feu, 

Which one of the Doolittles swears will do 
Whilst the colonel’s wife and Croaking Will, 
(Whose eyes are solemnly fixed on the grill) 

Are handing round to th’ expectant souls, 
Platters and trenchers, spoons and bowls. 


How they relish their food! how the appetite keen 
Of a nomadic tramp licks the platter clean : 

Round goes the grog, the arrack, and brandy, 
Beetleton’s flask is notably handy : 

To the colonel’s song they troll out a chorus— 
‘The soul and its clay are moist and porous, 

All nature drinks, and the grog’s before us.’ 

* * * . #* 
Tis the dead of night—not a sound is heard, 
The clouds are dark, for the moon is blurr’d 
With flakes of a rainy mist : 

The wind sweeps sadly along the grass, 
And moans like the priest at midnight mass, 
For one who has ceased to exist : 


Beetleton snores like the deep bassoon, 

(A drony, fitful, lachrymose tune) 

Or a pig on his back in balmy June: 

He dreams of the land of his birth, 

He dreams he is dressing to go to a ball, 

His tie and collar are much too small, 

And he struggles to loosen their girth : 

He shakes like a rat in the grip of a stoat— 
He wakes! for a hand is clinching his throat 
With a giant’s grasp,—he essays to gasp, 

And scream himself free from the horrible dream. 
No dream i’faita, for he’s dragged into view 
Of a midnight maraud and a wild halloo, 

Shots and shouts, and the savage’s yell, 

The colonel is roaring epithets fell, 

Loafer Will is raging ‘ like mad,’ 

Some ‘Indian crittur’s out on the pad. 

Arrant, resistless sons of plunder, 

Are down on the camp as sudden as thunder. 
Such a swarm: like the bees on a chestnut cone ! 
Such thews and sinew! such muscle and bone! 
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So, maugre the stoutness, valour, and skill 

Of the Colonel, the Doolittles, Mike and Will, 
The whites are o’ermastered, strapped and tied, 
With inflexible thongs of a buffalo hide, 

Each transferred to a mounted chief: 

Tis Will’s belief they’re a Blackfoot tribe, 
Who'll keep’em alive in hopes of a bribe. 
There’s ample spoil, with the corn and rifles, 
Blue ruin, tobacco, and emigrants’ trifles, 

And a pack or portmanteau, with buck-leather flaps, 
Part of the venturesome Beetleton’s traps. 

A motley cortege they advance o’er the plain, 
With a silent tramp till morning wane, 

When the vanguard enters a village of huts, 
Reeds and mud on pinewood struts, 

Whence ugly children and uglier squaws 
Burst into sight like a flight of daws, 
Screaming like old Lady Green’s macaws. 
Dishevelled and bare, 

Their arms in the air, 

With yells and grimaces, and passionate cries, 
They shriek out a welcome of wild surprise. 


Swiftly the spoil, the clothes and the guns, 
Are tossed in a heap by the thieving Huns— 
The cattle are led to the village leas— 
The captives unbound are hurled to the ground. 
Beetleton stares with a grim despair, 
Tremors and qualms unbend his knees ; 
The Colonel and Will ferociously swear, 
And freed from their gyves, 
Are freshning their fives :— 
*Tis in vain—for the ring don’t relish the sport ; 
They're howled at, hunted, hustled and caught; 
While rough-ready hands examine the wares, 
Just as a custom-house officer tears 
Out your traps, 
When, in spite of your prayers, 
He scents either Eau de Cologne or Schnaps. 
* * * * * * 
The delight of all eyes is the leather portmanteau, 
A relic as strange as the helm at Otranto ; 
They loosen its clasps with inquisitive haste— 
A score of blue packets! three pots of paste ! 
Black and red placards, full six feet high, 
An advice to the world! Try! every one try!! 
Aldborough’s ointment and Aldborough’s pills, 
By royal appointment—a cure for all ills!!! 
Loss of appetite, honour, or money, or name, 
LiFe ITSELF AND ITS AIM. 
Attested by thousands and thousands of cases, 
In thousands and thousands and thousands of places. 
* * * * * * 
Still as stocks and stones they stand, 
Staring with a wild surprise : 
Such as smote the Ethiop band, 
Meeting the Medusa’s eyes. 
* * * * * 
None of them move, till a brave, in disdain, 
Eagerly snatches a crimson bill, 
Envelops his loins, and stalks with a train: 
Beetleton groans to malcontent Will : 
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‘That a proclamation prepared to hum 

Polite society pale at mum, 

Should cover a half-naked savage’s back.’ 
But a transfer is presently made of the pack, 
For three of the proceres nobles or nobs, 
Distinguish’d in all the most murd’rous jobs, 
Determined, with greedy cadaverous eyes, 
Each his own choice a particular prize ; 

And amid a noisy, apocryphal jargon, 
A puzzle to Rawlinson, Madden, or Waiigen, 
Retreat to their huts to examine their bargain. 


The warrior to whom Mr. Brown is assign’d 

(He’s throng’d again with his pack behind), 

Is aged and lame, decrepid and blind ; 

Minus one eye, like the great Polypheme, 

Very deaf, very grave, but can hallo and scream 

Like a Bacchanal tinker or hungry hyena; 

No vulture or wolf can be meaner or leaner. 
Nicknamed the ‘ Grey Rat,’ for his fierceness and cunning, 
As astute for his ‘ fee’ as Scarlett or Dunning. 

He’s a widower, left with a fair nubile girl, 

(So fortune oft favours a pig with a pearl.) 

I picture Janita a rich coppered belle, 

Her voice had a tremulous musical spell ; 

Full beaming eyes, like a Persian gazelle, 

And glossy jet curls, which wavingly fell 

O’er cheeks full as plump as a ripe jargonelle ; 

Her dress, Western fashion would fancy too simple— 
No corset or hood, no mantle or whimple, 

"Twas a costume of ease, 

It cover’d her hips, and fell down to her knees— 

An embroidered chemise, 

Whilst behind from her shoulders depended a quilt, 
Fring’d with feathers and shells, and beads double gilt. 


Arriv’d at his hut, the greedy old screw, 

With an eye and a hand like a Whitechapel Jew, 
Passes his prizes in eager review 

(The malcontent loafer is one of the two) ; 

Scans with eager precision, 

Their cheer and condition, 

From the crown of the hat to the sole of the shoe. 


How he peers o’er the pack, ev’ry corner and chink, 
‘Takes a taste of the paste, 

Tries the pills and the ointment, his oxide of zinc! 
Bestows on each mouthful a lunatic wink, 

And roars with delight, like a dustman in drink. 

‘ Eat,’ said the Loafer, ‘ take and cat, 

Such is the aged Eagle’s meat ; 

By its art the White Man’s sage, 

Offers an eternal age, 

Free from ache, disease, or pain— 

Let my father take again.’ 

Sicken’d and surfeited tumbles the loon, 
Declining at length in a stupified swoon, 

Like a mariner struck by a tropical noon,— 
Gaping and listless, bewilder’d, jejune, 

He coils himself up like an aged racoon. 


The Loafer will laugh, 
"Twas his crafty and hypocritical chaff 
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That had piqu’d such gluttony. 

Beetleton, spite of his comrade’s jeers, 

Is trying to calm Janita’s fears. 

Pale in amazement, she, 

Anon as her sire in slumber is drown’d, 

The Loafer and Beetleton forage around, 
Sensibly moved by a hunger profound, 

Near a whole day in captivity bound, 

Near a whole day since they sat at the mound 
Enjoying a meal with festivity crowned. 
Little, I ween, did they gain by their quest, 
Till the timid Janita discloses the best 

Of the household store. 

There’s the ham of a bear stow’d over the door ; 
A pot of honey and cakes of maize, 

And a bottle of rum, their senses to daze. 
Simple the meal, hungry the men, 

Night is shrouding mountain and glen. 

With sticks and leaves they kindle a fire, 
And sit and smoke to their heart’s desire. 
Beetleton paints their probable fate, 

The Loafer is cool, and content to wait— 

He has ample time to deliberate. 

He measures the chief with a knowing glance, 
‘It’s sartinly something more than a trance, 
If aught should happen, 

I’m never caught napping ! 

We're newly got, and a welcome prize, 

I dessay the envy of neighbouring eyes.’ 


Hark! what howls and yells of despair, 
Catamount, leopard, or wolf in his lair, 
Could not a wilder frenzy declare! 

*Tis the chief in the spasms, cramps, and throes, 
Such as a too daring epicure knows, 

After a surfeit of turtle and punch, 

Stew’d oysters at supper, a lobster at lunch, 
Pine-apple, pear, or muscatel bunch, 

A tarragon salad, or perigord pie, 

A dish of baked lampreys, or delicate fry, 
Of entrailles de veau or child of the sty. 
*Tis the chief, he will presently finish lis woes ; 
Who such a drop-scene cares to expose? 
Wonder and fear check the savages’ breath, 

As the news is declared of the chieftain’s death ; 
Earnest and solemn debate ensues, 

Who shall stand in the dead man’s shoes? 

Who shall retain his plunder and gain P 

What shall they do with his captives twain? 
Shall they be beaten, or eaten, or slain P 

The question is solved by the captives’ flight ; 
They are gone and away in the dead of the night. 
The Loafer, whose ceulienes nothing can dim, 
Has shaped their course for a fork or limb 

Of the river, where fleets may safely swim. 
Mississippi the great, the father of waters, 

If streams are maids and damsels fountains, 
Well’d from the hearts of the giant mountains, 
"Tis the father of I don’t know how many daughters. 
They've reach’d Arkansas, wayworn and sore, 
Where the Loafer’s relatives keep a store. 
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Here they recruit and replenish their means, 
Till Beetieton starts for XK ew Orleans. 


His sorrows are ended. He’s homeward bound, 
In the barque Mary Anne, ‘ well timber’d and sound.’ 
* * * * * 


*Tis a year since their flight—Janita, forlorn, 

Is ceaselessly weeping, daylight and dawn. 

Ceaselessly weeping, like N iobe, she 

Can never relinquish Beetleton B. 

His image is fixedly stamp’d in her heart 

Since the start 

Which the detenus made. Till Fortune, the jade, 

Despatch’d to her aid, a showman renown’d in the novelty 
trade, 

Who is prowling about for a vast exhibition, 

To illustrate clearly the race and condition 

Of the few aborigines left in the world, 

Straight hair’d or curl’d. 

Perhaps to discover the proximate link 

For the savans who think, 

To their shame, that the man and the monkey's the same. 

"Twas a showman in zeal 

Eclipsing the efforts of Barnum or Beale, 

Whose invincible ardour had reach’d the far tribe ; 

And by drams and a bribe 

Of scarlet dyed cloth and mirrors of glass 

Had tempted two crones, two credulous crones, 

And a half-witted chief, nicknam’d the ‘ Sad Ass,’ 

Along with Janita, who snatch’d this relief 

From her grief, 

To roam from the home of their ancestors’ bones. 

So the bargain is struck—they are off to the States, 

Where the showman dilates, 

Conjectures and lectures, 

‘With scenes of their prairies, their swamps, and savannahs, 

And fully illustrates their own and his manners. 

His adventure proves lucky, 

Success at his heels from New York to Kentucky, 

So he straight is possest 

With a longing that finally leaves him no rest, 

A longing romantic, 

To visit ‘ his cousins’ across the Atlantic ; 

The nation of shopkeepers—wealthy and proud, 

Credulous, lavish, bragging, 1nd loud, 

Who, ’tis certain, to none other people knock under, 

In rushing to gape at the last arriv’d wonder. 

Paying and praising—hooraying and dazing 

The dancers—romancers— 

The singers—news-bringers— 

The fiddlers, and ev'ry description of Jeremy Diddlers. 

* * * * * * * 

Tis a Midsummer day— 

All London is gay— 

For June is the season of active display : 

Fétes, concerts, and flower-shows all in full sway. 

Mr. Beetleton Brown and his friend Mr. Gray, 

Arm-in-arm down the Strand are wending their way, 

From Beetleton’s shop, close beside Temple-bar, 

When Beetleton’s eye is caught from afar 

By the bills of a street-stopping van crawling by— 

Posters at least five-and-twenty feet high! 
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‘ At the Lowther Arcade this day are displayed 
Four of the wildest implacable race, 

Which none of the Whites ever dared to invade: 
Four of the Blackfoot American Race.’ 

i * * * * % * 
Conceive the event. Mr. Brown and his friend, 
Their minds to unbend, 

Have determined to go in the very front row, 
And examine the show. 

Mr. Brown, who must know 

The worth and the truth of an Indian tableau. 


Conceive the event when the curtain is drawn, 

And bounding along like a forest-bred fawn, 

Janita appears in the front of the stage : 

Conceive the event, and the manager's rage, 

When down on the benches she leaps without check, 

And throwing her arms around Beetleton’s neck, 

Hugs him, and whimpers with lachrymose glee, 

That ‘ "Lis he—oh, ’tis he!’ 

In her fond ecstasy, 

Regardless of all the alarm and confusion 

Of those sitting near, who think this a queer 

And comical phase of the drame or illusion. 

Mr. Brown hasn’t words to express his surprise ; 

His heart’s in his mouth! transfix’d are his eyes! 

Janita wont leave him; so during the fume and grumbling 
which all the spectators assume, 

They retreat off the stage to the manager’s room, 

Where the manager hears Mr. Brown’s explanation. 

(The story will vastly improve the narration 

Which had rece seasoned the guide’s illustration 

Of ‘Glimpses and Glances 

Of Life in the Prairies and Wilds of Arkansas.’) 

The denouement is pleasant ; I think 'twould be worse 
than a sin to essay it in verse :— 

‘On the 13th inst., Mr. Beetleton Brown, of the respected firm of 
Aldborough and Co., patent medicine vendors, near Temple-bar, led to 
the altar Janita, or the Wild Cherry, one of the Red American Aborigines 
exhibiting at the Lowther Arcade.’ 
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THE NAVY OF FRANCE. 
Seconp Paper. 


c is now just twenty years since 

the clear blue waters off Cape 
Sigeum, and the funereal mounds 
that rise on the surrounding shores, 
witnessed a sight scarcely equalled 
since the old day when the hollow 
ships of the Achewans approached 
those shores in swarming numbers. 
not indeed to cast anchor there, 
but to be hauled up on the beach, 
safe from every blast that might 
sweep either from woody Ida, or 
from the rugged Imbros—”IpSpov 
maitrado¢eoons. 

On a sunny morning, in the 
month of July, 1833, an English 
squadron of six sail of the line 
and a few frigates, led by the old 
Britannia, approached the island 
of Tenedos and Besika Bay. This 
squadron, however, was but the 
weather division of a fleet. To lee- 
ward six other ships, with frigates 
and sloops, formed another column : 
but these were ships of France, and 
the small tri-coloured flag at the 
foremast of the leading one, told 
the observer that she bore a French 
vice-admiral, a gallant and good 
officer, old Admiral Roussin. All 
was harmony in this allied fleet; 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm’s movements 
were as carefully followed by the 
French Admiral as though the red 
flag at the Britannia’s mast head 
had been the flag of a full admiral 
of France. 

Tenedos was weathered, and, as 
afresh breeze from the north-west 
made the ships breast on their way 
speedily towards the mouth of the 

ardanelles, a casual. observer, 
watching the movements in and be- 
tween the decks of each ship, would 
have noticed indications that some- 
thing of no ordinary interest oceu- 
pied the minds of the officers, old 
and young. All was ready for an- 
choring—yet no one expected that 
the fleet would anchor. No drum had 
beaten to quarters,—yet was there 
a more than usual readiness. Every 
lashing was examined, and seen to 
be unencumbered, as though the 
word ‘ clear for action’ was expected 
to be heard; and gunners and cap- 
tains of guns, lieutenants and he 


shipmen, might have been seen in- 
specting minutely the state of their 
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respective batteries. And why was 
all this? Nota syllable had been 
formally uttered by superior officers ; 
but something had oozed out, and, 
right or wrong, the belief obtained 
that the fleet was about to force the 
Dardanelles. 

We may briefly remind our 
readers what was the then condition 
of affairs in the East, a state of things 
widely different, indeed, from that 
of the present time, but which yet 
brought the fleets of England and 
France in unwonted amity to the 
Trojan waters, even as now they are 
riding, with the same old Britannia 
as their leader, in those same waters 
of Besika Bay. 

The Pasha of Egypt was in = 
rebellion against his suzerain. The 
hardy stunted troops of the Nilotic 
plains, led on by Ibrahim, had de- 
feated a superior army of 60,000 
Turks, at Koniah, and captured 
their General, Redshid Pasha. No- 
thing seemed to intervene between 
the Sublime Porte and the victorious 
rebel, who advanced in apparent ex- 

ectation of a triumphant entry. 
Bislead and France had been ap- 
pealed to, but in vain. They were 
willing to protest and to remon- 
strate: but protests and remon- 
strances hindered not the advance 
of the Pasha’s host. Fleets and ar- 
mies were the aid which Turkey 
needed from her allies, and these 
she did not obtain. In utter des- 
peration she appealed to Russia, 
and had not to repeat her appeal. 
A fleet from Sebastopol anchored, 
in the month of February, at the 
mouth of the Bosphorus, and, 
in April, 15,000 Russian soldiers 
landed at Scutari, on the Asiatic 
shore of the dividing strait. And 
now Turkey trembled before the 
protectors she had invoked. Con- 
stantinople was in actual, though 
not nominal, possession of that stea- 
dily advancing foe, who long and 
warily had looked for such a day of 
adversity, to pounce upon her prey. 
Concession was speedily made to 
the demands of Egypt : the Pashalik 
of Aleppo was ceded, everything was 
done, every argument used, to in- 
duce Ibrahim to retreat, in order 
that there might remain no reason 
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for the delay of the feared, though 
invited Russians. But they did not 
stir. 

England and France now became 
sensible of the error they had com- 
mitted, in not sooner assisting the 
Sultan, and ordered their fleets and 
ambassadors to take prompt action. 
We speak of England on France, 
as though their wishes and interests 
had been the same, but we would 
especially remind our readers, that, 
at that very time, France -was 
secretly upholding the Pasha of 
Egypt, anxious that the Porte 
should be humbled, and that Egypt 
should be advanced at her expense, 
never anticipating the Sultan’s ap- 
peal to Russia. French influence 
was paramount at Alexandria, and 
France had already fully entered 
upon that line of policy which led 
to the events of 1840, when the en- 
tente cordiale was broken, and our 
statesmen took a decided part in 
supporting the Ottoman throne 
against the protegé of France. 

France, then, as we have said, 
sided with Egypt, against the Porte, 
and against the steadily pursued 
policy of England, but was glad to 
join us, when she found that Russian 
troops were actually at Constanti- 
nople ; and while nominally one with 
us, and while our fleets were riding 
side by side, she was secretly con- 
tinuing that very course of action 
which had brought about the crisis 
she was uniting with us to avert. 

There is thus a remarkable pa- 
rallel between the events of 1833 
and 1853, which we leave our rea- 
ders to follow out at their leisure. 
Now, as then, the policy of France 
afforded an excuse for the aggres- 
sion of Russia; Louis Napoleon’s 

retensions touching the Holy 

laces have led to Nicholas’s claims 
for headship of the Greek subjects 
of Abdul Medjid. 

But, to return to the fleets as we 
saw them in July, 1833. As they 
neared the Trojan shore, both fleets 
slackened sail, and every eye was 
turned to where the narrow line of 
sea parts the two continents, marked 
out by the rugged rising of Cherso- 
nesus on the European side. By 
this time it was generally known 
that the amb: ors of England 
and France had intimated to Russia 
and to the Porte, that unless the 
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Russian army quitted Scutari before 
a given day, the allied fleet would 
force its way up the Dardanelles, 
and cast anchor off the Golden 
Horn. We pretend to no secret or 
intimate knowledge of the diplomacy 
of that time: we relate what we saw 
On the appointed day, the fleet was 
steering for the Castle of Asia, and 
Sir ieee Malcolm only waited 
for the return of his tender, the 
Hind cutter—the little Hind, so 
distinguishedat Navarino. Atlength 
her gaff-top-sail was seen over the 
fiat alluvial plain of the Scamander, 
rapidly advancing, with wind and 
current in her favour, just as a sail 
is often seen amongst the meadows 
of England, revealing the existence 
of an unsuspected canal. Three 
flags were soon hoisted, and hauled 
down—and again and again was this 
repeated, and then all eyes were 
directed to the flag ship, as she, in 
her turn, hoisted a general signal to 
the fleet to stand off from the shore. 
The Russians had retreated. 

In our former paper we showed, 
that in the minds of French ad- 
mirals and French statesmen, there 
existed a deeply-seated feeling of— 
what must we call it? hatred, or envy, 
or jealousy P at all events, a feeling 
that bodes not well for the mainte- 
nance of peace between England and 
France. Surely, it will be said, the 
present state of things must change 
the aspect of matters. The fleets 
are now working together ; officers 
and men must feel that their present 
mission is ajust and a righteous one ; 
they must see the value to Europe 
of such a union as that which now 
exists. Moreover, kindly feelings will 
be engendered between the two na- 
tions ; indeed we hear that it is so. 
The flag of England will no longer 
be thought of as that of a deadly foe; 
and, while a noble emulation will 
arise of excelling our seamen in 
skill and dexterity, and of equalling 
our navy in all its points of excel- 
lence, the grosser and baser desire 
which kindles the passions of the 
Prince de Joinville, the desire of re- 
venge forpastreverses, will wearitself 
out and become effaced. Would that 
this may be the happy result! and 
were this the first occasion of a 
junction of our fleets we might — 
for thisresult. But experience te 
us another tale. Itis no new thing, 
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this junction of our forces. At 
Navarino we fought side by side. 
For years our ships and those of 
France were in close alliance, watch- 
ing over the interests of infant 
Greece, and in 1833 we advanced 
together, as we have already de- 
seribed, to the Turkish waters. 

Our readers may imagine, how- 
ever, that the mere fact of shi thus 
serving together can do nothing in 
itself. The ships may be together, 
while the brave hearts that man 
them may be far asunder. What 
is the present state of things in the 
fleets we learn from public report ; 
what it was in former days we 
know; and an incident or two 
that came under the writer’s own 
notice may serve to illustrate this 

int. 

During the troublous times that 
befel the Greek nation before the 
arrival of King Otho, when they 
were rent asunder by intestine di- 
visions, and were looking for the ad- 
vent of their king as the panacea for 
all their woes, it happened that an 
English frigate and a French 18 gun 
brig were stationed off Patras, which 
town was in the possession of Kitsos 
Tzavellas, a brave old Suliote, who 
had, however, taken upon himself to 
rebel against the temporary govern- 
ment established at Nauplia and 
supported by the allied powers. For 
six months these two ships re- 
mained together at anchor. The 
French captain formally placed him- 
self under the orders of the English- 
man, who being a capitaine de vais- 
seau, was, he said, his superior officer. 
In all such small matters as loosin 
sails, crossing topgallant yards, oa 
the routine of harbour work, the 
French brig followed most respect- 
fully her English commodore. Not a 
day passed but the officers of one na- 
tion were on board the ship of the 
other. At last the King of England’s 
birthday came round, and avery un- 
usual sight presented itself, when the 
marines fired off their eight o’clock 
muskets, and the ensigns and flags 
with which the ship was, in technical 
language, ‘to be dressed,’ were 
hoisted to the several mastheads of 
the frigate. Preparations for dress- 
ing ship had been evident on board 
the French brig, and to the astonish- 
ment of all, she was seen, in addition 
to the numerous signal flags em- 
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eee for mere ornament, to hoist an 
nglish Royal Standard at her main, 
and at her peak—where the national 
colour alone, according to all naval 
etiquette, should fly—she actually 
hoisted an English red ensign side 
by side with her own tricolour! 
But this was insufficient to testif 

the kindly feeling towards England. 
At one o'clock, at the moment of 
firing the first of her royal sa- 
lute, the French colours at the peak 
were actually hauled down, and 
there we saw a French brig of war 
with English colours flying, and a 
Royal Standard at her masthead. 
What made this piece of courtesy 
even more amusing was the circum- 
stance that the name of the brig was 
not L’ Alacrité but L’ Alacrity; being 
called after a prize taken from us 
dur:.g the last war; and often did 
her captain jump up on the signal 
lockers of the English ship, when he 
wanted his gig to be sent for him, 
and hail with sonorous voice ‘ Alacri- 
tee, O de l Alacritee !’ emphasizing 
most carefully the closing syllable. 

God grant that peace may be 
maintained, but as the day may come 
when this can no longer be, we feel 
that inaffordinginformationtouching 
the navy of France, information that 
can be depended upon, we are doin 
good service to the cause of England, 
the cause of peace, the cause of good 
order, and all that man respects and 
reveres. Without further preface 
we turn again to the Enquéte Parle- 
mentaire, and having ascertained 
what was considered by the Com- 
mission the fitting strength for the 
navy of France, we next find them 
consulting how this fleet should be 
employed. A squadron of evolution 
is of course necessary for the train- 
ing of both officers and men, but 
where shall this fleet be stationed ? 
Shall it be in the Mediterranean, or 
ijn the Northern or Ocean Station, as 
they call it? 

M. Daru proposed that the fleet 
of eight or ten line of battle-ships be 
divided into two squadrons, one in 
the Mediterranean, and one in the 
ocean or North Seas, and that on 
certain occasions these squadrons 
shall uniteand manceuvre in concert; 
but M. Dupin objected to this that 
it was necessary to have a large 
force together ‘in order to establish 
a fine naval spirit, and i. keep up 
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the habitude of those manwuvres on 
a grand scale which are necessary 
to make good flag oflicers—indis- 
— pour les officiers générauz.’ 

- Daru replied again that many 
naval officers had confessed to him 
that they were so ignorant of the 
navigation of the Channel and North 
Seas, that if called to service there 
they might be exposed to serious 
misfortunes, arising from their in- 
experience, as often happened with 
the navy of former times. 

Two naval members of the Com- 
mission, MM. Lainé and Char- 
nier, agreed with M. Daru as to the 
necessity of the two squadrons, and 
other members spoke for and against 
M. Daru’s proposition. At last a 
new line of argument was entered 
upon, and to this we shall call our 
readers’ attention more particularly. 

M. Daru, in reply to some re- 
marks of M. Collas, said that the 
North Sea was not the only scene to 
be selected for the evolutions of the 
ocean fleet, and that the shores of 
England, of France, and of Portugal 
as far as the Antilles, offer a wider 
field than the Mediterranean. He 
then proceeded to express his asto- 
nishment that there had always 
existed a sort of scruple about 
letting their fleets appear in the 
British Channel, and added,— 

This sea belongs to us as well as to our 
neighbours, and we must not, through 
an exaggerated fear of wounding the 
jealous feelings of England, (de froisser 
des sentiments jaloux de lAngleterre,) 
deprive our ships of the navigation of 
this sea, to which they will be especially 
called, as soon as a maritime war shall 
be declared. (Ze jour od la guerre ma- 
ritime sera déclarée.) 

M. Charnier insisted upon having 
a fleet in the Channel :— 


This sea (he said), in spite of what may 
have been said, is of much more difficult 
navigation than the Mediterranean. Our 

sailors are but little acquainted with it, 
and if proof of this statement be wanted, 
one need only refer to what happened to 
the fleet (UVescadre des dunes*) in 1831. 
At that period our crews, little ac- 
customed to the navigation of that sta- 
tion, met with almost insurmountable 
difficulties in accomplishing their mission, 

M. de Montebello said that it was 
not from any fear of offending Eng- 
land, but from political exigencies 
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that the fleet was kept in the Medi- 
terranean, and M. Hernoux, an- 
other naval member, asserted that, 
during nine months of the year the 
navigation of the Mediterranean 
was as difficult and perilous as that 
of the ocean. 

Finally, M. Dahirel, one of the 
secretaries of the Commission, sup- 
ported the opinion of M. Daru, that 
there should be two fleets for 
manceuvres :— 


The Commission, he remarked, had 
heard two sailors, MM. Lainé and Char- 
nier, whose opinion ought to have much 
weight, and who assert that, for the sake 
of the instruction of the officers and sea- 
men, one fleet or squadron should navi- 
gate the ocean. And if the opinion, 
that ocean navigation is more difficult 
than that of the Mediterranean be 
only a prejudice, even this prejudice 
ought to be respected. And if the 
English have the impression that our 
sailors are most at home in the Me- 
diterranean, we must show them that 
they can behave equally well in the 
Channel. (Et, si les Anglais sont con- 
vaincus que nos matelots sont plus & leur 
aise dans la Mediterranée, il faut leur 
faire voir qwils feraient également bonne 
contenance dans la Manche.) 

As to the fear of wounding the sus- 
ceptibilities of England by causing our 
ships to navigate that sea, we need not 
trouble ourselves about it (i ne faut pas 
s'en préoccuper). Indeed it is much to 
be regretted that, in 1840, we in some 
sort gave way to England (nous avions 
en quelque sorte ldché pied devant 
U Angleterre), and caused our fleet to re- 
turn to Toulon, when its presence would 
have been so necessary on the theatre of 
events. 


The Commission then voted that 
ten ships form the sq of evo- 
lutions, and that its employment, 
whether together or divided, depend 
upon political events. 

Without any comment upon the 
above we will remind our readers of 
a slight incident which occurred late 
in 1850. To many the matter seemed 
worthy of no notice whatever, and 
was forgotten as soon as it occurred. 
It was not so with thinking men, 
and the deliberations of the Com- 
mission of Enquiry now fully justify 
the suspicions that were entertained 
at the time. 

On Monday afternoon, late in the 
month of October, 1850, the French 


* Les Dunes—the Sand-hills near Dunkirk. 
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fleet under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Deschenes, consisting of 
six sail of the lineand a steam-frigate, 
made their most unexpected ap- 
—— in Torbay, having sailed 
rom Cherbourg, where they had 
recently been inspected by the Pre- 
sident, on the preceding day, the 
wind being northerly and fine. None 
of the officers landed. 

A contemporary newspaper thus 
remarks :— 

It was rather a novelty to see a French 
fleet at anchor on the English coast, and 
Commander Storey, the inspecting com- 
mander of the coast guard at Torquay, 
it would appear, deemed it his duty to 
visit the admiral’s ship to discover the 
reason of their visit. He was informed 
that stress of weather obliged them to 
seek shelter under Barry Head, but the 
wind being at the time north, and the 
weather moderate, the gallant com- 
mander was determined to watch their 
movements, and to report them. 

No doubt the gallant commander's 
doings were sneered at, at the time; 
but little could he himself have ima- 
gined that one of the objects of the 
visit of that fleet was to blunt the 
‘susceptibilities,’ the ‘ jealous feel- 
ings,’ of England! ut it went 
further than this—it was thought 
well by the French authorities of 
the day, to let their men see these 
same shores of England,~-perhaps 
that when they come again they may 
not be wholly strange to them. 

An incident occurred in the year 
previous, in 1849, not unworthy of 
notice. A French man-of-war, en- 
gaged in superintending the fisheries 
in the Channel, had occasion to visit 
Sheerness. When off the Foreland, 
she was visited, as a matter of course, 
by a pilot; but the French com- 
mander politely declined the pilot's 
services, saying that he was quite 
able to take his ship up the Thames. 

Having settled the number of 
ships of which the French fleet is to 
consist, the commissioners next took 
into consideration the quality of the 
ships. They decided that no more 
100-gun ships should be built, as 
they cost much more than a 90-gun 
ship, without affording correspond- 
ing advantages. 

Next came the truly important 
question of the application of steam 
to ships of war ; and we shall endea- 
vour most briefly to sum up the 
various opinions offered. At once 
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and unanimously they resolved upon 
applying steam power to all their 
ships, as M. Maissiat happily ex- 
pressed it, ‘ in order to render them 
much more vulnerant, and but a 
little more vulnerable’ — beaucoup 
plus vulnérant et seulement un peu 
plus vulnerable. All new ships, then, 
are to be built for steam power, and 
steam power is to be added to all 
old ships, excepting only such as 
are so far advanced in their decay 
as to require a renovation to the 
extent of one half of their material 
or value ; or, to use their own mode 
of expression, gui auraient besoin 
d'un radoub excédant les 32. 

Some opinions, however, were 
tendered in evidence before the 
commissioners contrary to the con- 
clusion to which they unanimously 
came on this subject. Several hints 
were given of the great expense of 
placing even a screw steam engine of 
small speed in an old ship; even the 
change in a ship on the stocks was 
objected to, and some French officers 
were strongly in favour of attaching a 
towing steamer to each line-of-battle 
ship, rather than giving her a small 
motive power within her own bowels. 

We will give an extract from the 
deposition of M. Laurencin, Capitaine 
de Vaisseau, commanding Le Moga- 
dor, a frigate of 650 horse power : 

Question (by M. Dufaure.)—Have you 
had any opportunity of comparing your 
frigate with English steam frigates ? 

Answer.—Never, as to speed. I have 
seen many of them, and I have found 
all their engines very inferior to ours. 
We must be on our guard as to what 
the English say about their matériel 
naval, Their newspapers are full of 
statements which must not be trusted— 
(qu'il ne faut pas prendre au sériewx.) 
When I went to London with the Gomer, 
I had heard speak of extraordinary 
speeds attained, such as twelve, fifteen, 
and sixteen knots; I was much sur- 
prised at finding that the Gomer, which 
never ran more than ten knots by the 
log, at the most, went almost as fast as 


these vessels of whose speed so much 
had been said. 


Captain Laurencin, we may just 
state, has a high opinion of the 
engine of the Mogador. He calls it 
a complete and perfect engine—so 
perfect, that it weighs 200 tons less 
than an engine of 458 horse power. 

Question.—Have you heard of the 
trials made by the English at Lisbon ! 
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Answer.—I have heard a great deal 
about their screw-ships, butIam much in- 
clined to suspect that they are not them- 
selves over well satisfied with the results, 
as eo no more about them. For my 
part, I should much regret to see screws 
put into our ships already built and not 
yet launched. Our line-of-battle ships 
—even without screws—are a very con- 
siderable, very respectable force, if, as 
in the fleet at Naples, they are accom- 
panied by steam satellites. 


The next question put to Captain 
Laurencin touches upon the reten- 
tion of paddle-wheel ships for action, 
and his answer, devotedly attached 
as he is to the Mogador, is of im- 
portance. In the minds of most 
people it seems a settled point that 
the screw, and nothing but the 
screw, will serve the ends of a man- 
of-war; but our readers should be 
aware that a very able and expe- 
rienced officer in our own service, 
who has made steam and its ap- 
plicability to purposes of war his 
study, Captain Hoseason, has, to the 
astonishment of men, recently pub- 
lished and lectured in favour of 
paddle-wheels against screws. 

Question (still by the President Du- 
faure).—What think you of the incon- 
veniences which the form of the Mogador 
offers in time of war, and what means 
ean you suggest for giving her greater 
aggressive power ¢ 

Answer.—We have done everything 
that could be done for the protection of 
the engine ; we have surrounded it with 
eoal-holes ; but she will always be a 
— vulnerable ship. Her armament 
is the fore-and-aft armament (l’armement 
en pointe), adapted for war steamers. 
There are four bow ports, and four in 
the stern, in which 80 pounders, or long 
30 pounders, may be mounted—these 
guns firing in a line with the keel. But 
I must repeat, that with her engine 
above her water line, she will always be 
vulnerable. 

Question (by M. le Commandant Char- 
nier).—What think you of the trans- 
formation of our old line-of-battle ships 
into screw steamers ? 

Answer.—I think it well to try the 
experiment on one of them; but as the 
expense of altering an old ship will 
always be considerable—the stern-frame 
must be destroyed and built again, with 
the addition of a double stern-post—it 
is possible that the advantages may be 
found not equivalent to the outlay. 

Question.—W ould it not at least be a 
means of making use of those line-of- 
battle ships which are yet on the stocks 
unfinished ? 
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Answer.—The best way to make use 
of these ships is to place a steam-frigate 
alongside of each of them. Here you 
will have two forces united, whereas a 
sailing-vessel, with a small engine of 
200 or 300 horse-power, will always be 
a feeble concern (une chose tres faible), 
and in certain eventualities dependence 
would be placed on a force which is not 
possessed, I put the case of a ship 
driven on a lee-shore, her little engine 
would not get her off, whereas a steam- 
frigate would always accomplish it, and 
even should she be a-ground, she would 
be got off, unless, indeed, she was deeply 
bedded in mud. 

Question.—But if every ship has her 
tow-ship, what becomes of the tow-ship 
in action ? 

Answer.—The tow-ship would take no 
part in the action, but would get out of 
range of fire, and if the line-of-battle 
ship requires to advance or retire, the 
steamer approaches and does what is 
required, 

Question (by Admiral Lainé).—Then 
you will need a steamer for every ship, 
and that will be very expensive. 

Answer.—You cannot have a navy 
without spending money. 

Question (by M. Dahirel, one of the 
secretaries).—You wish, then, to retain 
our sailing-vessels ? 

Answer.—We should retain all that 
we possess ; and as to steam line-of-battle 
ships, we must wait for the result of the 
experiments now being made, before we 
pronounce decidedly what we should do, 

I do not believe that all our 
line-of-battle ships will become useless, 
but I fear that in giving them small 
auxiliary engines, we shall spend much 
money and get but poor results. I con- 
clude by saying that our ships, such as 
they now are, are equal to carrying a 
large supply of provisions and ammuni- 
tion, and consequently are able to carry 
on war ata distant point, if the interests 
of France require it. Give them this 
small auxiliary engine, and without 
giving them the real advuntages of veri- 
table steam-vessels, you unfit them for 
distant cruizing. 


In spite of all this, as we have 
already stated, the commission de- 
cided upon giving steam power to 
all their ships. But what amount 
of power, that is, of speed, is to be 
given? Captain Charnier, and a few 
others, seemed to think speed the 
great thing. The French ships 
must outrun the English, or they 
will be beaten. The English are 
building steam line-of-battle ships 
of great speed: France must follow 
her example. 
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On the other hand, other honour- 
able members contended that a 
small motive power added to the 
power which a line-of-battle shi 
now possesses is sufficient for a 
— purposes. To give her a 
arge and weighty engine, something 
must be sacrificed—either guns or 
stowage of provisions and stores; 
and this they objected to. England 
was only trying experiments, and it 
was better to await their results. 
One member thought that there 
was great danger in placing in any 
vessel an engine of 900 horse power, 
such as that of the Napoléon. 

When this inquiry was proceed- 
ing, the Napoléon was on the stocks 
at Toulon, and opinions were greatly 
divided as to the results. 

M. Mimerel, membre du conseil 
des travaux, gives us the history of 
the Napoléon in terms which we 
shall quote. He had just presented 
at length his opinion on the navires 
miztes, or ships with auxiliary 
power, and described the Pomone, 
the first French ship of war of this 
kind. The Pomone, upon which 
this experiment was tried, was a 
third-class frigate. She was length- 
ened one-twelfth, to give her greater 
displacement without increasing her 
draught of water. She was to carry 
only half the regulation quantity of 
water, the rest to be supplied by a 
distilling apparatus,* and in this 
manner they contrived to place a 
screw steam engine on board of her, 
of 220 horse power. The Pomone 
eventually carried all her guns, five 
months’ provisions, and ran seven 
and seven-and-a-half knots by steam 
alone. The success of this trial led 
to attempts at giving steam power 
to old line-of-battle ships, and M. 
Mimerel then proceeds to say— 


The success of the screw thus applied 
gave rise to the idea of a line-of-battle 
= pares by steam at great a 
and having her sails as an auxiliary, 
instead of the steam being auxiliary to 


the sails. Such ships could in all 
weathers convey with great rapidity an 
imposing force to distant places. In 
case of maritime expeditions, they would 
escort the steam transports, which would 
carry the troops and their muniments 
of war, and would efficaciously protect 
the debarcation against attack of every 
kind, whether by sea or land. This 
project has been laboriously studied by 
an able engineer, who is now superin- 
tending its execution at Toulon, on 
board the Vingt-quatre Fevrier (name 
since changed to Le Napoléon.) The 
Vingt-quatre Fevrier has been 580 
lengthened as to have sufficient displace- 
ment without impairing her qualities for 
speed. She will carry guns, and will be 
fitted with a screw steam-engine of 960 
horse-power, and will carry coal enough 
for ten days run at full speed. Theo- 
retical calculations allow us to reckon 
upon a speed of ten or eleven knots. 
The ship is nearly ready, and will be 
launched without loss of time. Her 
engines, made at the factory at Indret, 
will soon be sent round to Toulon, and 
probably the first trials of the ship will 
be ual in the beginning of 1850. 
These trials will assuredly be of great 
interest to the navy.t 


M. le Commandant Charnier was 
of opinion that ships like the Napo- 
léon might easily go even to India: 
all that they would have to do would 
be to take in two days’ supply less 
of coal, and to take, in its stead, 
four months’ provisions. 

M. Hernoux held that the day 
for sailing ships was past and gone, 
—that a man-of-war propelled by 
sails alone is now incomplete, but 
he was far from thinking that the 
Napoléon would give entire satisfac- 
tion, and he protested against build- 
ing more ships of the kind until this 
one had been well tried. ‘ Expe- 
rience alone can resolve many 
doubtful points. The stern frame 
of the Napoléon has been thought 
wanting in strength. The length of 
the ship may render her slow in 
obeying her helm (ralentira ses 
mouvements giratoires), although this 


* Great results were expected by the French authorities in the way of saving 
of stowage by these distilling apparatus. Admiral Deschénes, now at the Darda- 
nelles, said in his deposition :—The cuisine distillatoire has lost much of its prestige. 
This machine being attached to the cooking-stoves, was not much attended to so 
long as water was not wanted ; the consequence was, that it got burnt up, and was 


useless at the time of need. 


It is a most important auxiliary to all ships, but it 


should be detached from the cooking-place, and kept in the hold. 
+ On the 16th May, 1850, the Napoléon was launched at Mourillon, under the 
superintendence of M. Dupuy de Lome, and was blessed by the Bishop of Frejus, 


who preached on the occasion. 
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may in some degree be compensated 
for b the position of her we be- 
fore the rudder. An engine of 1000 
horse power on board a ship of war 
is something unknown—c'est T’in- 
connu! The employment of fire- 
men in a place so low down in the 
ship, and of a length of only 2°6 
metres (8 feet 6 inches), is also 
a thing unknown—c’est encore l'in- 
connu! The rapid rotation of the 
shaft on its bearings may be too 
much for the resistance of the metals. 
There may likewise be doubts as to 
the stability of the ship, when 
much of her coal is consumed and 
replaced by sea-water.’ 

e may here mention that when 
the deputation of the commissioners 
visited Indret, a small island in the 
river Loire, upon which is esta- 
blished the chief Government steam 
factory, they saw the engines of the 
Napoléon, then nearly completed, 
ad inspected the drawings of 
them. They describe these engines 
as being 4°1 metres (13°45 feet) in 
height, 9 metres (295 feet) in 
breadth, and 30 metres (nearly 33 
yards) in total length. Between 
the engine and the two groups of 
boilers placed before an behind, 
there is a space of about 2°5 metres 
or 2°6 metres (alluded to above by 
M. Hernoux) reserved for the fire- 
men and for the working of the 
fire-irons. This increases the total 
space occupied by the engine, and 
yet it is probable that great efforts 
will have to be made to obtain a 
proper ventilation. 

hey further ascertained, that 
there will be 2160 tubes in the 
boilers. The coal holes will be 
= laterally, along the whole 
ength of the engines. The water 


line will be 1°40 metre (4°6 feet) 
above the highest point of the 


engine. The length of stroke is 
1°6 metre (5°25 feet); diameter of 
cylinder 2°5 metres (8'2 feet). The 
diameter of steam pipes is 0°8 metres 
(2°6 feet.) The total weight of the 
engine, water in the boilers in- 
cluded, will be 750,000 kilogrammes, 
or about 1090 tons. All particulars 
respecting the Napoléon, the ship 
on which France prides herself, are 
interesting; and as these details 
cannot be had elsewhere, we have 
not hesitated to extract them. She 
has since been launched. Her trials 
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of speed exceeded, we believe, the 
expectations of her constructors ; 
and she is now with the fleet at 
Besika Bay. We shall soon know 
the truth respecting her. We have 
heard rumours that the weakness 
in her stern frame, which was feared, 
has proved to be true, and that her 
enginesaretoomuchfor the strength, 
or rather the weakness, of her frame, 
and that she is shaking to pieces. 

Indeed, the French shipbuilders 
are wofully deficient in the art of 
Se aship together. The Prince 

e Joinville, in one of his recent 
publications, complains of the weak- 
ness of their charpente, or frame 
work ; and on this subject we must 
record an anecdote of the late worth 
master shipwright of Woolwic 
Dockyard, Mr. Oliver Lang. Two 
days before his untimely death, he 
was in animated conversation with 
the writer on the subject of a life 
boat, which he had invented, and 
the models of which were not yet 
completed. From this subject he 
reverted to his patent safety keel, 
and other improvements he had ef- 
fected in shipbuilding—all of which 
he had made known to the principal 
nations of Europe; and for which 
he had received from many of their 
sovereigns diamond rings, and other 
tokens of gratitude. He related, that 
on one occasion the late Sir Thomas 
Hardy remonstrated with him, 
saying, that he should keep his im- 
provements to himself, and not give 
the benefit of them to nations which 
might at some future time become 
our enemies. Mr. Lang’s charac- 
teristic reply was, ‘ Sir Thomas, if I 
can teach the French to build ships 
properly, so much the better for us 
if ever we go to war with them; for 
you well know, during the last war, 
what sums of money we had to spend 
in putting the ships we captured in 
sea-going order.’ 

The Commission d’ Enquéte wisely 
ended their discussion by resolving 
not to fix definitely what amount of 
steam power shall be given to every 
vessel. Two experiments are now 
being made—one of a high power, 
in the Napoléon, another of a lesser 
power, in the Charlemagne and 
Austerlitz ; and they recommend 
that another trial be made with en- 
gines of 200 or 300 horse power. 

Ina short discussion that followed 
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on the various sizes and kinds of 
frigates to be constructed, and the 
speed to be given to them, the Com- 
mission felt it necessary to record 
their opinion that in future maritime 
wars cruizing after merchantmen 
should be continued, or, as they ex- 
pressed it, the law of nations is not 
to be departed from on this subject. 
Now, we are not aware that any in- 
tention or idea has ever been enter- 
tained by statesmen to change this 
necessary evil accompanying the 
worst of evils—war. Why, then, 
was this resolution recorded? M. 
Hernoux mourns over the evil so 
—— that we do not well un- 
erstand him, and therefore give his 
words as they stand: —‘Let our 
cruizers make prizes ; let them burn 
them, or bring them to harbour to 
sell for their own profit. France 
will have much to gain by it, et la 
philanthropie devra s’incliner aussi 
longtemps qu'elle restera étrangére 
a la politique de toutes les nations.’ 

The President, M. Dufaure, how- 
ever, says that this state of things 
must be maintained, because other- 
wise England, freed from all concern 
for her distant possessions, would 
have a freedom of action at home 
which would be very prejudicial. 

The discussion ended in resolu- 
tions that steam power be given to 
all the frigates and. corvettes, and 
all new frigates are to be built for 
high steam power. 

The discussion next turned upon 
the various stations of the French 
navy. Some were condemned as use- 
less and unnecessary, and the num- 
ber of ships at others reduced or in- 
creased according to circumstances. 
On one point, however, through 
some error of the printers, we are 
really unable to inform our readers 
whether or not Ireland is one of the 
stations of the French navy. In the 
classified index at the beginning of 
the book we find it stated that two 
vessels, & vapeur miztes, are to be 
attached to the station of Scotland 
and Ireland, and we are referred to 
page 200. We turn to the alpha- 

tical index at the end, and we 
read, Station des cétes d’Ecosse et 
@Irlande, p. 200. We turn to 
page 200, and there we find a para- 
graph headed — Station des cétes 
@ Ecosse et d’Islande, although the 
marginal note even here has it 
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Irlande. So that while we know 
that a French steamer is to be sta- 
tioned on the coasts of Scotland, we 
are left in doubt whether the other 
is to go to Ireland or to Iceland. 

A final sentence was given to the 
employment of paddle-wheel steam- 
ers as vessels of war. The paddle- 
wheel steamers actually in the ser- 
vice are no longer to be dignified 
with the name of frigate or corvette, 
but are henceforth to be called and 
to be used as transports. 

Having thus decided all points 
connected with the material, the 
commissioners took up the ques- 
tion of the personal condition of 
the French navy, and first of all 
arose the question as to whether 
the marine infantry should be main- 
tained. Let not our readers fora 
moment suppose that the regimens 
dinfanterie marine of the French 
service at all resemble our Royal 
Marines. No one can be more con- 
scious of the difference that exists 
between these two bodies than the 
French officers and authorities them- 
selves. 

M. de Fitte de Soucy, Inspector 
General ofthissame Marine Infantry, 
was examined, and he of course de- 
oe strongly in favour of this body. 

rom him and other witnesses we 


learn that the marine infantry is a 
body which up to the year 1848 
numbered 15,918 men, but was then 


reduced to 12,351. They do not 
serve, and never have served on 
board of men-of-war, although in 
time of war they are to be embarked, 
and to do duty as a garrison in line- 
of-battle ships and frigates. Their 
ordinary duty is to garrison the 
arsenals and the colonies of France, 
which colonies—Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, Senegal,’ and Cayenne—have, 
justly or unjustly, a bad name in 

rance as fatal to the garrisons sta- 
tioned there. On one occasion in 
1825 it was attempted to garrison 
these colonies with troops of the 
line ; but the regiments ordered for 
the service mutinied and refused to 
go. We must further add that this 
marine infantry is in no good odour 
in France. The men are said to be 
imbued with communistic ideas, im- 
bibed from their constant contact 
with the forgats or convicts in the 
dockyards, and also with the lofty 
spirits amongst the dockyard la- 
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bourers. Indeed, when the commis- 
sioners were at Toulon, where the 
3rd regiment of marine infantry was 
stationed, they found that the colo- 
nel of the 10th regiment of the line 
was obliged to take severe measures, 
as the sub-officers, from constant in- 
tercourse with those of the marine 
ay, had been seduced from 
their duty, and had become abso- 
lutely dangerous to the peace of the 
city. Gladly, then, as they would 
have dispensed with this body alto- 
gether, and incorporated it with the 
rest of the army, they dared not do 
so. The colonies must be garri- 
soned, and the army has hitherto 
refused this duty. 

Many of the admirals examined 
were strongly in favour of the reten- 
tion of this corps; nevertheless the 
commission decided on its suppres- 
sion. We must quote a few words 
from Admiral Hugon’s evidence in 
consequence of the compliment he 
pays our own admirable and gallant 
corps of royal marines. The admi- 
ral expressed a fear that the Govern- 
ment intended to embark the marine 
infantry as part of the complement 
of men, which, from their being men 
of feeble constitution, would greatly 
diminish the total strength of the 
crews, upon which M. Hernoux 
asked him whether it would not be 
possible to make the marine infantry 
égaler les marines? The word 
marines is printed in italics to show 
that it is an English word, and 
means our Royal Marines. 

Admiral Hugon replies :— 

There will always be agreatinferiority. 
The Marines[of England) enlist for sixteen 
years; they become sailors ; they are for- 
bidden to go aloft, not because they are 
unfit for this work, but in order that they 
may not interfere with the career of the 
regular seamen. They are not allowed to 
enlist a second time for more than eight 
years; and they become such complete 
sailors, besides being picked men 
(hommes d’élite) strong cal hardy, that 
after their twenty-four years service, 
they enter the commercial navy as 
seamen, a thing which we could never 
expect from our marine infantry. 

e Marines are the principal strength 
of an English ship, and it is they who 
keep in order the crew, which is com- 


posed for the most part of men not so 
sober as ours. 


Being asked whether he did not 
think that the marine infantry might 
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be reorganized and made a corps 
d@'élite, e replied— 

In that case the law of conscription 
must be altered. In the levy of 80,000 
men raised every year, we are only 
allowed to choose after the special corps 
have been helped. We come, however, 
before the Infantry of the line. Now 
you have the Infantry constantly before 
your eyes, and you see that they are not 
very robust men. On board ship we 
want strong men. Weakly men are 
mouths to be fed, and we want arms to 
work, 

The question of manning the navy, 
which has happily at last fully and 
fairly semnated' the attention of our 
ownauthorities, has long been settled 
and placed on a satisfactory footing 
in France. By two methods is their 
navy manned—lst, by that of mari- 
time inscription, and 2ndly, by a 
system of recruiting, or rather con- 
scription. 

e pages of the Enquéte give us 
very copious information on both 
these methods. M. Lanjuinais was 
commissioned to draw up a report 
on maritime inscription, which he 
laid before his csllenguse, and of 
which, on account of its interest and 
importance, we purpose to make a 
full analysis. 


Abstract of M. Lanjuinais’ Rapport 


sur U Inscription Maritime. 


The defence of his country is a -~ 
incumbent upon every citizen. 

may lawfully be called upon to serve, 
whether in the forces afioat or on 
shore. But whilst all stout able- 


bodied men are — with nearly 


an equal fitness for service in the 
army, it is not so as regards the 
naval service. A young man, if he 
be strong and robust, will make 
equally well a horseman, a foot sol- 
dier, or an artilleryman ; but at the 
same time he would be wholly unfit 
for a topman’s duty on board a ship 
of war, for which none are adapted 
but those who have from their in- 
fancy followed the seaman’s trade. 

This difference, in the very nature 
of things, must make a great differ- 
ence between the laws for manning 
the navy and those for recruiting 
for the army. 

For the army the law provides 
voluntary enrolment and forced ser- 
vice, laying hold of all young men 
capable of enduring the ips 
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of war as soon as they reach their 
twentieth year. The number of 
young men who each year attain 
to the age of twenty is greater than 
the number required to fill the va- 
cancies in the army. Every one, 
therefore, need not serve, but only 
those to whose lot it falls, and the 
are only required to remain with 
their colours for seven years. e 
navy, on the contrary, can only be 
supplied from that very limited por- 
tion of the population who, being 
seamen by ssetbnlon, are fit for the 
service of the fleet. The existing 
proportion between the number of 
men required for the navy and the 
small number of men whe are sailors 
by trade, has rendered it necessary 
to impose the obligation of serving 
upon them all, and for nearly the 
whole of their lives. 

Before the days of Louis XIV., 
whenever a maritime war called for 
armaments, it was not to the town 
or country populations that atten- 
tion was turned. Every harbour 
was closed, and with or against 
their will, as many sailors as were 
needed were taken and sent on board 
the ships of the fleet. It was im- 

ressment, as practised by the Eng- 
ish up to our own times. This 
violent mode of recruiting came on 
a sudden, and upset all the arrange- 
ments of trade, and weighed in a 
most unequal manner upon the 
sailors, who were taken without 
distinction of age or previous ser- 
vice. 

An ordonnance of 17th December, 
1665, made a first attempt at classifi- 
cation in some of the departments, 
which was afterwards applied to all 
the ports of the kingdom by ordon- 
nances in 1668, 1673, and 1689. 
The system rested upon the prepa- 
ration for every town or village on 
the coasts of a general roll of the 
sailors established there. They 
were divided into three classes, 
each of which were to serve one 
year on board the king’s ships, and 
two years in the merchant service. 
In Brittany, Guyenne, Normandy, 
and Picardy, the service was a 
one year in four. Maritime districts 
were formed with inspectors to each. 
Those who disobeyed the summons 
to serve were treated as deserters, 
and captains were forbidden to em- 
ploy men thus refusing to serve, or 
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whose names were not duly inscribed 
in the rolls. 

(Every year the rolls were ex- 
amined; dead men and invalids 
struck off, and names added of those 
who had embraced the sea as their 
ss M. Lanjuinais enters at 
ength into these points and other 
details, which complete the subject.) 

The maritime inscription thus 
established was, at the period of the 
first revolution, the subject of seri- 
ous discussion in the Constituent 
Assembly and the National Conven- 
tion; but even in those days of uni- 
versal revision of laws and institu- 
tions it was seen advisable to main- 
tain that system which had for more 
than a century ensured the supply 
of men for the navy. The laws of 
the 15th May and 31st December, 
1790, 13th May, 1791, and above 
all, that of the 3 Brumaire, year 
IV., did, in fact, keep up, with some 
modifications, the system which, 
since the time of Louis XIV., placed 
at the disposition of the state, in 
time of peace as well as of war, from 
the age of 18 to that of 50, an entire 
class of citizens. And this is the 
legislation which, in all its funda- 
mental dispositions, is in force at the 
present time. 

The rigours of the Inscription 
have been compensated for by cer- 
tain exemptions, and by financial 
advantages acceded to them. 

1. The enrolled seamen alone have 
the right of navigating, of fishing, 
and of plying with boats on the 
waters of the sea, and of the road- 
steads, streams, rivers, and pools 
which the law assimilates to the 
sea. 

2. They are entitled, when in 
the service of the state, to pen- 
sions after twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice, and to pensions for wounds 
and infirmities, like those of the 
officers and soldiers of the army. 
(Law of the 18th April, 1831.) 

3. After reaching fifty years of 
age, and after twenty-five years’ 
service, whether in the navy or mer- 
chant service, or even in the mer- 
chant service alone, the seamen to 
whom the law last mentioned does 
not apply, have a claim upon the 
chest of the Marine Invalides (into 
which a reserve of three per cent. of 
their wages has been paid) for half- 
pay, according to the provisions of 
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the law of the 13th May, 1791. This 
half-pay is either a third or a quar- 
ter of the pay of their respective 
ranks, and may, with certain addi- 
tions authorised by law, reach the 
amount of 600 francs. 

4. The widows and children of 
sailors have a right, by the same 
law, to pensions or half-pay, and to 
assistance. 

5. The sailors have the right to 
receive and to transmit gratuitously 
to their families, allotments of their 
pay and prize money, &c. 

6. Every citizen comprised in the 
Naval Inscription is exempt from 
all other public service except that 
of the navy, the arsenals, and the 
sedentary national guard of his 
arrondissement. 

7. oa have the right at any 
age to free themselves from the 
duties attached to the Naval In- 
scription by a simple declaration 
that they renounce the profession of 
the sea. 

The Maritime Inscription has its 
admirers and its opponents. Two 
centuries of experience do not allow 
us to doubt its efficacy, but we 
must, nevertheless, examine the ob- 
jection raised, and also compare it 
with the modes practised by other 
nations for recruiting their navies. 

The pe objection is that the 
duty of military service falls much 
more heavily upon seamen than 
upon soldiers, and in effect, after 
seven years’ service a soldier is free, 
whilst a sailor is placed at the dis- 
posal of Government from 18 years 
of age to 50, is held to serve 
whenever required, and is obliged 
to reside within his own quartier, 
unless furnished with a ticket of 
Jeave from the Commissioners of 
Inscription. No doubt there is here 
a great inequality, but there is no- 
thing contrary tothe principles of the 
Constitution, since the defence of 
the coasts and of the commercial 
and maritime interests can only be 
confided to men devoted to mari- 
time pursuits, and their small num- 
ber renders it necessary that all 
should be called in order to render 
the defence effective. But, at the 
same time, the sailor has a liberty 
which the soldier has not, as a sailor 
can at any time renounce his profes- 
sion. This state of things is well 
defined in Ist article of the law of 
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the 15th May, 1790, and the 25th 
article of the law of 3rd Brumaire, 
year IV. 

The first of these articles says— 
‘Every French citizen may embrace 
the maritime professions ; all those 
who do embrace them will be liable 
to public service at sea or in the 
arsenals.’ 

The second says—‘ Every seaman, 
whatever be his age, who wishes to 
renounce either going to seaor fish- 
ing, will be erased from the Maritime 
Inscription, by his simple declara- 
tion to that effect, one year after it 
has been made.’ 

The right of the State is thus esta- 
blished on solid grounds. The ser- 
vice is also less rigorous than it ap- 
pears, when we take into account 
the advantages granted; and by 
the reports made on the subject, it 
is shown that the exacted service 
does not exceed six years for each 
man, that is to say, one year less than 
that of a soldier. The condition of 
the soldier, moreover, is not always 
the most favourable. He cannot 
marry. He leaves a profession, and 
becomes less able to exercise it after 
his term of service is over. The 
sailor, on the other hand, continues 
in civil life and can marry. He 
remains in his own profession and 
acquires more skill in it, so that he 
is more sought after by captains of 
vessels when he has served his time 
in a ship of war. He receives alsoa 
much Scher pay than does the 
soldier. 

Moreover, what other means could 
be substituted for this? There are 
three. Impressment, military re- 
cruiting, and voluntary engage- 
ment. 

Impressment is a_ barbarous 
means, the time for which is passed. 
It would not be endured, even in 
time of war. 

Military recruiting is employed 
by no maritime power of first rank. 
It is practised in Russia, and the 
results do not invite imitation. Some 
experience of it is gained in France 
by the loans which the fleet receive 
every year from the contingents of 
the army. Naval officers highly 
prize the robust and disciplined men 
thus obtained, but they are only fit, 
except with rare exceptions, for 
gunnery and work on deck, and the 
proportion of one third of these men 
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to the whole crew could not be ex- 
ceeded without great inconvenience. 
No doubt the use of steam propul- 
sion becoming more general, this 

roportion may be increased. But 

owever much such recruiting may 
enable the State to husband the re- 
sources afforded by the Inscription, 
it never can supply its place. 

Voluntary enrolment remains to 
be considered. This is the method 
adopted for manning the powerful 
navies of England and the United 
States. In France, a sailor receives 
from 24 to 36 francs a month, whilst 
the United States gives them on an 
average 75 francs, and England 45 
francs. It would, therefore, be 
necessary greatly to increase the 
pay of the sailor. In fact, sailors 
will not enter the service of the 
State unless the advantages are 
equal to or greater than those of the 
commercial navy ; that is to say, un- 
less their pay is 40 to 50 francs a 
month, and the price demanded 
would rise very much whenever the 
State required a thousand seamen 
at once, and ona fixed day, for some 
perilous expedition. Nevertheless, 
although from the restricted numbers 
of the seafaring profession, volun- 
tary enrolment cannot be the prin- 
cipal means of recruiting the navy, 
it would be useful to recur to it 
more than has been done hitherto, 
and to encourage it by sufficient 
bounties. 

It is, therefore, prudent to main- 
tain the law of Maritime Inscription 
so long as the amount of our mari- 
time population remains so low as 
to prevent our having recourse to 
other means. As the Maritime In- 
scription is the general and perma- 
nent enrolment of the sailors scat- 
tered over the French territory, it 
becomes useful to study what are the 
real efficacious resources offered to 
the fleet by its lists, and what 
modifications it is susceptible of. 

On the 1st of January, 1850, the 
maritime population presented an ef- 
fective total of 139,310 men; of this 
number 67,805 are, from various 
causes, exempt from service, leaving 
71,505 as the number of men avail- 
able for the service of the State. 


M. Lanjuinais enters next into 
minute calculations on the growth 
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and progress—or the diminution 
and decay of the naval service of 
France ; and then remarks :— 


To sum up, we believe that, taking 
into account all eventualities, we may 
reckon on 40,000 seamen thoroughly 
qualified for war, and on 20,000 men 
borrowed from the inscription and 
from the recruits, capable of doing 
good service if properly embodied with 
the former. 

It would be easy to go beyond these 
limits, but our ships would lose in 
their aptitude for navigation and com- 
bat more than they would gain by 
the mere increase of numbers. We 
should thereby be only falling back 
again into the errors which brought 
about the ruin of our fleets under the 
Empire, and which taught us, most 
cruelly, that at sea as on shore, victory 
belongs to the army which is best or- 
ganized and first on the field of battle! 

Not that we are to count as nothing 
the novices, the officiers mariniers, and 
the seamen above age, who are not 
included in the 60,000 men of whom you 
are certain, but you must reserve them 
for services on shore, for transports, and 
the defence of the coasts. 

After having ascertained what are the 
resources furnished by the inscription 
for a great war, it will be easily seen 
that such a mode of recruiting can, with- 
out pressing too heavily on the maritime 
population, suffice for the wants of the 
fleet, such as you will require it in ordi- 
nary times. 

The permanent levy has, since the 
year 1835, given 5000 seamen a-year to 
the fleet. If to those we add 1000 
volunteers of all ranks, all alike being 
for three years of service, we have 
18,000 seamen, In addition to these we 
may reckon on 1000 young soldiers en- 
tered for seven years’ service, making a 
total of 25,000 men, which may easily 
be raised to 30,000 men by an increase 
of the voluntary enrolment and of the 
military contingent. 

Without having recourse then to 
extraordinary levies, which must be re- 
served for great events, there is a suf- 
ficient effective force to enable France 
always to keep a powerful fleet afloat. 


After hearing this report, the 
Commission d’Enquéte decide that 
the system of maritime inscription 
should be maintained, as well as all 
the rights and privileges attached to 
the seaman’s profession. 

They then entered into a full and 
lengthy consideration of the posi- 
tion of the engineers and firemen. 
We cannot but regret that on our 
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side of the water, just at the mo- 
ment when everything should have 
been attempted to render the ano- 
malous position of the engineers 
more comfortable, an order has 
been issued to enforce their wear- 
ing the humiliating uniform, with 
a steam engine on the button, 
which the — regulations pro- 
vide. Hitherto this regulation has 
been wisely allowed to fall into de- 
suetude, and the engineers dressed 
themselves respectably in a round 
blue jacket, and looked like seamen, 
if they did not look like dashing 
officers. This unhappy steam-en- 
ine button, if the order be but 
oolishly enforced, will disgust many 
of these valuable men, and drive 
them out of a service which offers, 
at the best, but few attractions. 

Passing over, most unwillingly, 
nearly 100 pages, which relate to 
naval schools, and the education 
and training both of men and officers, 
we come to the important subject 
of the allotment of men to ships—or 
rather, to the discussion of what a 
ship’s company ought to be. Shall 
it be divided into special companies 
of top-men, gunners, boarders, 
small-arms men, &.?—or shall 
every man, more or less, be called 
upon, as circumstances may require, 
to discharge any or all of these 
varied duties ? 

Admiral Mackau, in his evidence, 
states clearly enough how the matter 
now stands in the French navy. He 
says :— 

We have only arrived at this system 
of organization by companies in our 
equipages de ligne after trying many 
systems. First we had équipages de haut 
bord, or line-of-battle ship’s crews. This 
answered well enough for a 74-gun ship, 
but when we wanted to fit out a ship 
heavier than a 74, or one smaller than a 
line-of-battle ship, it was necessary to 
add to the liner’s complement, or to take 
fractions of it, both of which processes 
were inconvenient. Next we came to 
battalions; one of which was to form a 
frigate’s crew, and two that of a line-of- 
battle ship; but this was no improve- 
ment, At last we came to the company 
as the unit best adapted to so varied re- 
quirements The company as a 
unit gives great facilities in forming the 
crews of ships of all ranks. Four com- 
panies for a 74; five or six for heavier 
“ two or three for frigates of second 
and third rank ; a company or a com- 
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pany and a half for corvettes and brigs, 
and half companies for vessels of the 
flotilla. These companies being under 
the permanent and direct command of 
lieutenants and ensigns (de vaisseau) and 
of midshipmen, attached to them for a 
whole campaign, and subject to the au- 
thority of the captains of the ships, have 
constantly offered good examples of dis- 
cipline and interior administration. 


The commission eventually de- 
cided upon a gradual introduction 
of the system of companies of ar- 
tillerymen and of marksmen. 

Much attention seems to be di- 
rected in France to the plan of 
having a number of practised marks- 
men on board, armed with what 
they call armes de précision, or pre- 
cise arms—the last improvement 
that can be made on Minié. On 
this subject we must quote a few 
words from Admiral Verninac :— 


Question.—Do you think that the men 
on board our ships are sufficiently well 
prepared for the duties of musquetry ? 

Answer.—That depends very much 
upon the commanding officers of fleets, or 
of divisions. I will cite, as a good ex- 
ample, the conduct of the Prince de 
Joinville, that prince in whom are 
united all the virtues of a great citizen, 
and all the qualities of a great captain. 
Every ship's company in his squadron 
was able to handle a musket sufficiently 
well to ensure the success of a landing, or 
of a fight of sharpshooters. In contrast 
with this example, I have seen crews 
who barely knew how to load a firelock. 
Was this their own fault? No! they 
had not been taught. In short, there is 
no reason why a good sailor should not 
be an excellent marksman. In addition 
to the example offered by the Prince de 
Joinville’s fleet, if another be wanted, I 
will cite that of the crew of the Redoubt- 
able, at the battle of Trafalgar. This 
ship of 74 guns, boarded, at the very 
commencement of the action by the 
Victory, of 120 guns, with Nelson on 
board, was about to come out of the 
strife triumphant, thanks to the supe- 
riority of her musquetry ; already a por- 
tion of her crew were masters of the 
deck of the Victory, when a second three- 
decker, and a two-decker, came and 
riddled her with the fire of their artillery, 
and obliged her, in self-defence, to recal 
her men, who were already preparing to 
make good prize of the ship of the 
English admiral (!!) This example of the 
crew of a small ship, subduing in fifteen 
minutes the crew of a larger vessel, by 
the superiority of her musquetry practice, 
is sufficient to prove that there is no 
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incompatibility between the trade of the 
soldier and of the sailor: and when the 
sailor is unable to load a musquet and to 
use it, it is because he has not been 
properly taught. 

We shall not say a word touching 
this apocryphal proximate capture 
of the Victory ; the point has been 
thoroughly set at rest by Admiral 
Hoste, whose letter on the sub- 
ject has been printed far and wide. 


Nero. 
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It is enough to say, that not a man 
from the Redoubtable ever even set 
foot upon the Victory’s decks. 

We must now conclude, hoping 
at some future period to resume 
the subject, and to lay before our 
readers some particulars respecting 
the artillery and fire-arms adopte 
by the French navy, and against 
which, in the event of a war, we 
shall have to contend. 


NERO. 


A Picture. 


By R. H. Horne. 


[JSNATUBAL light awakes the midnight sky ! 
The faces of the marble Gods of Rome 
Flush and turn red around each lofty dome, 
And Tiber’s current glimmers hideously ! 
And now the portals of the night 
Start asunder with flashes bright !— 
Frantic figures, to and fro, 


Rush through the golden hell below ! 
Flames wrap the city, like a new-born sea,— 
The Mistress of the World shrieks in her agony! 


What mortal fiend holds orgie at this hour? — 
Hark to yon harp, whose chords no cry can drown, 
Swayed by a naked maniac in a crown, 
Who sits, midst rolling clouds, upon a tower! 
Forward he bends with flying hair, 
And tiger clasp of limbs all bare ; 
Splendours, terrors, clamours, screams, 
Make real his devouring dreams ; 
The while, with voice that pierces through the roar, 
He sings of burning Troy and Death's insatiate shore ! 
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EMILY ORFORD. 


Cuarter IX. 


(Arras DENT removed Emily 

from the office of the superinten- 
dent of police in a state of insensi- 
bility. In those days there were no 
vehicles for hire in the colony, and 
the captain had to walk with, or 
rather to carry, his unfortunate 
charge through the streets. When 
they were on their way from the 
shore to the ship, Emily, having 
recovered from her swoon, stared 
wildly at Captain Dent, and then 
attempted to leap overboard; but 
the old man kept his arm tightly 
around her waist, and in spite 
of her struggles detained her in 
his grasp. The shock had been 
too much for her, and she was now 
insane. It was with great difficulty 
that she was removed from the boat, 
and secured in the stern cabin. 

In a few days Emily’s insanity 
became less violent in character, 
and gradually it assumed that me- 
lancholy form from which it is so 
difficult to arouse the patient. The 
Lady Jane Grey had suffered some 
injury on the voyage out, and it 
was necessary to heave her down to 
repair it. This rendered it impos- 
sible for Emily to remain any longer 
on board, and Captain Dent, there- 
fore, hired for her a small fur- 
nished cottage at the end of a street 
called Castlereagh Street. 

* * * * - 


The Lady Jane Grey had been 
repaired, filled with oul, wool, &c., 
and Captain Dent was now ready 
to sail vid Cape Horn. Again the 
old man implored Emily to return 
with him to England. Her obsti- 
nacy, such he termed it, had se- 
verely tried his patience, and one 
evening he spoke of the convict 
Roberts as an incorrigible black- 
guard, who had married her under 
false pretences and a false name, 
and who, therefore, had no claim 
upon her affections. But Emily 
thought differently. 

‘Knowing as I do,’ said she, 
* that what you have —_ expressed, 
Captain Dent, was dictated by the 
kindest feelings, and remembering, 
as I do, how much gratitude I owe 
you, I cannot be angry; but I im- 


—_ you not to speak again un- 
avourably of a man whom I 
have loved, whom I still love, 
and whom I shall continue to love, 
ea, even if he be all that you 
ave described him. So long as 
he may remain in this uncouth 
and cruel land, here also will I re- 
main, aud whatever may be his suf- 
ferings he shall have that consola- 
tion which a wife’s sympathy ought 
ever to afford. I would rather work 
beside that man upon the roads, 
with fetters on my feet—share with 
him the coarsest food, and a bed of 
straw, than return to the home of 
my father or my friends, and par- 
take of all the comforts, luxuries, 
- gaiety that once fell to my 
ot.’ 

With tears in his eyes the old 
ship captain raised Emily’s thin 
hand to his lips, and kissing it affec- 
tionately, he bade her ‘ farewell.’ 

* * + * * 


Nelson, Mrs, White’s assigned 
servant, was out one evening on an 
errand. Walking down ‘ Brickfield 
Hill,” he met Roberts, who was 
disguised in person as well as in 
dress; but Nelson instantly recog- 
nis ed his shipmate. 

* Hulloa! is that you?’ said Nel- 


son. 

Roberts started, and, giving Nel- 
son a look which was meant to 
say, ‘you have made a mistake,’ 


moved on. Nelson followed him, 
and walking by his side said, ‘ Its 
of no use your attempting to de- 
ceive me. I know you well; but 
I am not going to split. Just 
come and treat me, and I will tell 
you something which you'll be glad 
to hear, perhaps.’ 

After eaten round to see that 
there was no one near, Roberts, feel- 
ing that he was in Nelson’s power, 
replied, ‘ Be leary, Sam; I'll make 
it all right with you.’ 

The two convicts proceeded to a 
public-house, called ‘The Wheat 
Sheaf,’ where Roberts ordered half 
a pint of rum, and pipes and to- 
bacco for two. When they had 
seated themselves in the corner of 
the tap, and had drunk ‘luck’ to 
each other, Roberts commenced the 


dialogue. 
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* What’s this you have to tell me,’ 
he inquired. 

‘Perhaps you know,’ said Nel- 
son. 

‘Perhaps I do,’ said Roberts: 
* but what is it ?’ 

‘It wont do beating about the 
bush,’ said Nelson, blowing a dense 
cloud of smoke, and watching the 
festoons vanish as they neared the 
ceiling. 

‘ No,’ said Roberts, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe upon the 
table; ‘No, don’t beat about the 
bush, Sam.’ 

‘I say, Charley,’ said Nelson, 
resting his elbows on the table, 
and placing his chin between the 
palms of his hands, ‘ where’s your 
wife ?” 

Roberts, with a caution which did 
credit to the profession to which he 
once had the honour to belong, re- 

lied, ‘ I forget now where her last 
letter was dated from.’ 

‘ Where is she, I say ?’ returned 
Nelson. 

‘At home in England with her 
friends,’ said Roberts, ‘ unless she 
has taken the office of Maid of 


Honour to the Queen, as perhaps 
she will do, just to exert her influ- 
ence, and procure my free pardon.’ 

‘That’s all you know about it,’ 


said Nelson. ‘I've seen your wife, 
talked to her, received coin from 
her hand. Believe me, or believe 
me not, but it’s true, so —.’ 

‘None of your nonsense,’ said 
Roberts. 

‘There you go, again !’ cried Nel- 
son. 

‘Don’t talk so loud,’ said Roberts; 
‘I am not deaf.’ 

‘Then hear this,’ said Nelson, in 
a whisper ; ‘she is in Sydney; and 
if you can make it worth my while, 
and will meet me at the market- 
place at ten o'clock to-night, you 
shall see her at a quarter to eleven.’ 

‘You are chaffing me,’ said Ro- 
berts ; ‘ you want time to give the 
office, and have me taken. You 
think it would make you good for 
a ticket-of-leave. I see your dodge, 
Sam.’ 

‘No, Charley, believe me, on m 
honour, you are mistaken,’ said Nel- 
son. ‘I know I’m a thorough paced 
convicted villain, but I have still a 
lingering regard for friendship, and 
all that sort of thing; and what I 
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have spoken is the truth. Your 
wife is in Sydney. If you doubt it, 
I'll describe her.’ 

‘Do,’ said Roberts, eagerly, 
holding up his ear to catch Nelson's 
= word. 

‘T’ll do it as if she was like you, 
Charley, a bolter, with a ten- 
pounder offered for her apprehen- 
sion by her missis, in the news- 
papers,’ said Nelson. 

‘Go on,’ said Roberts, impa- 
tiently. 

‘Name, Harcourt,’ said Nelson; 
‘ship, Lady Jane Grey; trade or 
calling, emigrant; age, twenty-two or 
twenty-three ; height, fivefeet seven; 
hair, i rk brown ; eyes, hazel ; nose, 
slightly curved ; mouth small, with 


“white teeth; complexion fair, but 


pale ; long thin neck, and very small 
ears. Walks remarkably erect ; 
wears on little finger of left hand a 
white cornelian set in gold, and on 
third finger of ditto a pearl ring asa 
guard to wedding-ring. Has a habit 
of saying, ‘ You are very kind,’ to 
ow who does anything for 
er. 

‘ Hold” cried Roberts, his bosom 
swelling with the hope that Emily’s 
presence in Australia might be of 
service to him.—‘ Where is she to 
be found ?” 

‘ How much can you stand ?” said 
Nelson, re-filling his pipe. 

‘I have only thirty shillings about 
me,’ said Roberts, ‘ but if she has 
money, you shall not complain of my 
want of liberality, Sam.’ 


Cuarter X. 

GzoncE FLower was a great cha- 
racter in the colony of New South 
Wales. He had been transported, 
some twelve years previous, for dis- 
charging, in cold blood, the contents 
of a double-barrelled gun into the 
body of a young squire who had 
ruined his sister. This misfortune 
had overtaken Flower when he was 
only nineteen years of age. He 
was the son of a gamekeeper; and 
a handsomer lad had rarely 
breathed. Flower had received a 
conditional pardon from the Colonial 
Government for capturing single- 
handed three desperate bush- 
rangers, for whose apprehension 
a reward of one hundred pounds 
had been offered in the Government 

P 
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Gazette. Flower was now a ‘sworn 
constable,’ and as a thief-taker he 
was without a rival in the colony. 
So many attempts had been made 
upon his life, that, like Macbeth, 
Flower used to boast of having a 
charmed existence. His sagacity 
was on a par with his courage and 
personal prowess; and in many 
oints he strikingly resembled the 
lood-hound. He walked about 
the police oilice in Sydney with a 
swagger which spoke a consciousness 
of his superiority in his profession. 
He was a hard drinker, but liquor 
rarely had any effect upon him— 
that is to say, it never interfered 
with the exercise of his faculties. 
Although he made a great deal of 
money by taking runaways and 
claiming rewards, Flower was always 
(to use his own phrase) ‘ without 
enough to pay turnpike for a 
walking stick.’ Like some other 
men in much loftier positions, 
his ‘attachments’ were too nume- 
rous and too transitory to admit 
of his living within his means. 
He had no fixed residence ; but he 
was generally ‘to be found,’ about 
sunset, at a public house kept by a 
Jew, called Polack, immediately 
opposite to the police-oflice. Flower 
was just on the point of proceeding to 
Parramata when Nelson approached 
him, and said— 

‘ Mr. Flower, I want to speak to 
you.’ 

No great man was ever more easy 
of access than George Flower, and 
no one more popular with informers, 
for he invariably acted ‘on the 
square. His word was his bond; 
and he never made a promise, either 
to do a favour for a friend, or bring 
about an enemy's ruin, without com- 
leting it to the very letter. After 
art what Nelson had to say, 
Flower ordered his horse to be put 
into the stable, and invited Nelson 
to have a little dinner with him. 
It was a prominent feature in 
Flower’s character, that he had 
no petty pride—none of that vul- 
gar prejudice which most emanci- 
pated constables entertained, against 
men in an actual state of bondage. It 
must also be mentioned that no in- 
former ever dared to name his price 
for putting Flower upon a scent. 
His terms were well known: half-a- 
crown out of every pound. 
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‘He has only been out a short 
time, you see, said Flower, con- 
fidentially, ‘and at present he’s 
hardly worth having—10/. from his 
master, and 5/. from the Govern- 
ment. Are you quite sure he would 
never grow into a bushranger, and 
be worth jifty from the Government, 
besides a ticket to anybody that 
wanted it—yourself, for instance ?” 

‘ Never,’ said Nelson. 

* What was he ‘ lagged’ for ?’ said 
Flower. 

‘Forgery,’ said Nelson. 

‘Oh! groaned Flower. ‘Then 
there’s no hope of his taking to 
powder and shot. Forgery! I 
never knew a forger that was worth 
his salt. Forgery! perjury! lar- 
ceny! bigamy !—all those crimes 
ending in ‘y’ ought to be made 
death, and no reprieve. Why they 
send such fellows out here, | don’t 
know. What were you lagged for ?” 

‘ Stealing,’ said Nelson. 

‘Stealing? Under what circum- 
stances?’ said Flower. ‘ Don't 
speak false. I can find out, you 
know, in five minutes.’ 

Nelson detailed the particulars 
of his offence, and Flower contem- 
plated him with a searching look of 
scorn and contempt. 

‘I hate a thief!’ exclaimed 
George Flower, loudly, to himself ; 
butsuddenly recollecting that Nelson 
had just confessed himself one, he 
said, in an apologetic tone, ‘I 
beg your pardon. Have another 
glass of whisky.’ 

It was finally arranged that Nelson 
was to convey Roberis to Emily’s 
cottage, and leave him there, at a 
quarter to eleven o'clock. 


Carter XI. 


Ir was a bleak night in July—the 
depth of the Australian winter. The 
wind blew keenly from the south, 
lifting a hard, gritty dust, which 
battered the faces of those 
who attempted to make headway 
against it. It was ten o’clock, and 
the convict Roberts, at the cor- 
ner of the market-place, anxiously 
waited for Nelson, who was to con- 
duct him to the cottage where his 
wretched wife had taken up her 
abode. Roberts heard footsteps, 
and trembled lest they should be 
those of some constable who might 
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take him into custody. He walked 
stealthily to the other side of the 
street to wait for the subdued 
whistle, which it was understood 
Nelson was to give as the signal of 
the coast being clear. Presently 
Roberts heard that whistle, and 
neared his shipmate. Nelson hav- 
ing taken from Roberts every far- 
thing that he had about him, pro- 
ceeded to lead the way. When they 
arrived at Emily’s cottage, Roberts 
leaped over the palings and looked 
through the crevices of the shutters. 
Emily was seated at the table, read- 
ing her Bible previous to retiring 
for the night. 

‘All right, Sam, it is her,’ said 
Roberts to Nelson ; ‘now you may 

0. 
ws Am I your friend, or am I not?’ 
asked Nelson. 

‘You are,’ said Roberts. 
with you.’ 

Nelson obeyed him, and in 
another moment he was round the 
corner and out of sight. 

Roberts tapped at the shutter, 
and Emily, alarmed, inquired, 
* Who is there ?” 

‘It’s me, Emmy darling! It is 
our Reginald, dearest!’ said Ro- 
verts, in a low voice. ‘Open the 
door, my own dear Emmy !’ 

Emily recognised the voice, but 
could not believe her ears. ‘Who 
is there?’ she again demanded, to 
satisfy herself; and she placed her 
ear close to the window. 

‘Reginald, my love—your own 
Reginald!’ said the convict. ‘Don’t 
make a noise, dearest ; open the door 
and admit your fond but wretched 

husband to your arms.’ 

Emily’s doubts were at once dis- 

elled. She flew to the door, un- 
ocked it, and beheld once more her 
husband. Under other circum- 
stances, his altered appearance—his 
costume—his sunburnt face and 
hands—his shabby clothes—would 
have struck her forcibly; but 
just then, when she was in the 
arms of the man to whom she had 
given herself in passionate and con- 
fiding love, she was overcome with 
the feeling of joy that they had once 
more met on the face of the earth, 
and she clung to him as fondly as 
she did on the day when she became 
his bride. 

‘Tell me, dearest Reginald,’ said 
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Emily; ‘tell me the truth—do not 
be offended with me for questioning 
ag do, with your own dear 
ips, assure me that you have not 
been guilty of the crime they im- 
pute to you; tell me truly, Reginald, 
for you know I could never love you 
less than I do at this moment, Regi- 
nald, dearest.’ 

‘I am as innocent, Emily, as your 
own dear self,’ said Roberts; and 
he called upon the Almighty to wit- 
ness his assertion. 

‘And you are notCharles Roberts? 
You are my own Reginald Har- 
court? It is false that you are an 
imposter ?” 

‘False as hell!’ 
theatrically. 

*Thank a exclaimed Emily, 
clinging to her husband and falling 
on his breast. ‘Oh Reginald, I am 
so happy. Never mind, dearest, our 

resent troubles. Truth in the end 
is sure to prevail. For some wise 
purpose, Reginald, it is ordained 
that we should bear this awful re- 
verse of fortune, and let us bear it 
as cheerfully as we best can. Oh! 
Reginald : 

At this moment George Flower, 
who had contrived to secrete himself 
in Emily’s bedroom, whence he over- 
heard all that had passed between 
the convict and his wife, broke upon 
the scene—not abruptly, but in the 
quietest manner. aving gently 
opened the door he raised a huge 
pistol and brought the sight to bear 
on Roberts’s breast. He remained 
in that position until he had caught 
Roberts's eye, when he called out— 
‘If you move hand or foot you are a 
dead man! Stand as you are!’ 

Roberts stood — aghast; and 
Emily, terrified to the last degree, 
sank into an oak arm-chair, and, 
speechless, beheld what followed. 

With his eyes, which were like 
those of an eagle, firmly fixed, and 
with his forefinger on the trigger of 
the pistol, Flower slowly approached 
Roberts. ‘Captain,’ said George 
Flower, ‘you Liew the penalty of 
even putting your hand into your 
pocket.’ Gradually he came within 
arm’s length of his victim,who stood, 
pale and agitated. Suddenly Flower 
sprang upon Roberts and secured 
his hands, and in another instant 
Roberts’s wrists were in a pair of 
brightly polished a 
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‘ Now then, captain, by your leave 
T'll go through the usual form,’ said 
Flower. ‘ You need not be alarmed, 
madam,’ he added, turning to Emily, 
‘but I really must pick the captain’s 
apm of his handkerchief,’ 

1e continued, spreading it on the 

table; ‘secondly, of a—— oh! ah! 
you did happen to have a little pis- 
tol about you, did you? Is it 
loaded ?” 

‘No!’ said Roberts, feebly. 

‘ Thirdly, of a pipe,’ said Flower, 
‘and, fourthly, of a small tin box, 
containing — eh? what? oh, you 
artful! you owdacious lifer! a 
certificate of freedom, eh? Who 
have you robbed of this, I wonder? 
Why, it describes you exactly. 
How’s that? Hulloa! Why, you 
must have been up to your old tricks 
again? This is uncommon like old 
Secretary Macleay’s signature, but 
hang me if it is his—no, it can’t be. 
I say, how comes the water-mark on 
the paper to be of later date than 
the pardon itself? Well, while you 
were about it, you might have seen 
to that, I think. A small tin box’ 
(Flower passed back to the inven- 
tory), ‘containing a forged certificate 
of freedom. Why, this would hang 
you, added Flower, ‘and as I 
cannot aflord to lose you yet, I'll 
put it into the fire, and say nothing 
about it.’ 

Roberts involuntarily thanked 
Flower for this act of grace. Emily 
knelt down and prayed, but the 
words she uttered were inaudible. 

‘There’s no need of giving this 
little pistol to the government,’ said 
Flower. ‘ It’s a pretty little thing. 
It was Dawson’s once, I suppose. 
Then it became yours. Now it’s 
mine.’ (He sineel the little weapon 
in his waistcoat pocket, with a com- 
placent smile.) ‘Then that reduces 
the property found on the prisoner's 
person to this handkerchief and this 
pipe. Well, that will not hurt you, 
any how. Have you got any 
money?’ 

‘Not a farthing,’ said Roberts. 

* Well, I'll put a shilling and a few 
coppers into the handkerchief,’ said 
Flower, ‘ just to make an appearance 
in the court, and show that you are 
not a desperate character. It will 
look suspicious if I find no money 
upon you.’ These preliminaries 
arranged, Flower was about to lead 
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Roberts to the nearest cells, and 
there lock him up, when Emily 
fell upon her knees and im- 
lored Flower to be kind to her hus- 
and, and if possible allow him to 
remain. Flower’s iron heart was 
touched by her tears, and gladly 
would he have relinquished the re- 
ward, and set the convict at liberty, 
had he dared to do so. In Flower’s 
presence Emily hung about the neck 
of the manacled felon, and kissed 
him fervently, and prayed for him. 

‘He shall be treated with the 
greatest kindness and consideration, 
for your sake, madam,’ said Flower. 
‘It shall not go hard with him,’ 
that I promise you.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, thank you!’ 
cried Emily. ‘Ah, sir, if you only 
knew how cruelly he has been 
treated you would Sooo pity on him 
as well as on me.’ 

‘ You may depend upon me,’ said 
Flower, in a kind and soothing voice; 
‘to-morrow Iwill come and bring you 
good news. Make yourself quite 
easy, madam. Good night. Come 
along, Charley,’ he turned to Ro- 
berts ; ‘I’ve a comfortable bed and 
a hot supper, and a bottle of port 
wine, all ready for you at my 
house.’ 


Cuarter XII. 


Frower had not walked more 
than twenty paces with Roberts, 
when he pulled up beside a lamp- 
ost—one of the very few in that 
onely street—and by the dim light 
he looked peeringly into the con- 
vict’s hazel eyes. 

‘I have a precious good mind,’ 
said Flower, ‘to take your hand- 
cuffs off, and blow your brutal brains 
out. I'll swear I did it to prevent 

our escaping. It could be done,’ 
he added, with a movement of the 
head which convinced Roberts, not 
only of the practicability of the mea- 
sure, but of the earnestness of the 
man who contemplated it. 

‘Oh, don’t, for God’s sake! It 
would break my wife’s heart! Why 
should you shoot me?’ said Roberts. 

‘ To rid that beautiful and amiable 
lady of such a villain as you—to 
mabe her free of the crime, the 


curse, of belonging to such a diabo- 


lical scoundrel. 


‘Oh, pray, don’t! You would 
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not murder me in cold blood, surely?’ 
said Roberts, growing more and 
more alarmed, as he watched the 
nervous action of George Flower’s 
mouth. 

‘Murder!’ cried Flower. ‘ That 
would not be murder: it would be 
praiseworthy homicide—an act of 
mercy towards one of God's fairest 
creatures. I could forgive your 
forgeries, your thefts, your anything 
else ; but what business had you to 
marry a lady like that—to link her 
to your felonies, and then deceive 
her by calling God to witness your 
innocence? I heard you, you dog, 
tell her those falsehoods. Had she 
a brother ?” 

‘No,’ said Roberts. 

‘ Then let me take off those hand- 
cuffs,’ said Flower; ‘and I'll fancy 
myself her brother. If you attempt 
to run away, I'llsend abullet through 

ou.’ 
ea Oh, pray don’t,’ said Roberts. 
‘ Pray, Mr. Flower, don’t strike me.’ 

His entreaties, however, were in 
vain. Flower unscrewed the hand- 
cuffs, and leisurely thrashed Roberts 
to the cells, where he locked him up 
in the coldest and most uncomfort- 
able apartment he could find. 

Emily’s wrongs had filled the 
mind of the lion-hearted thief- 
taker. He could not rest. Late as 
itwas, he saddled his horse (Sheriff), 
and galloped to the cottage to give 
Emily some good advice. He tapped 
at the window, and said, ‘Throw a 
cloak on, Mrs. Harcourt, and let 
me speak to you. I am Flower— 
George Flower, who was here a 
little while ago. Don’t be frightened, 
Mrs. Harcourt.’ 

Emily, who had not retired, 
opened the door, and allowed Flower 
to enter the cottage. 

‘You must be very careful in this 
country, Mrs. arcourt,’ said 
Flower. ‘They are a queer set of 
people. You must not leave your 
shutters unbolted, or you'll be 
robbed, and murdered, perhaps. I 
got in without any sort of difficulty, 
while youwerereading here, allalone. 
To-morrow night I'll send a man 
down to protect you, and if you lose 
anything he shall be answerable for 
it. 


‘Oh you are very kind indeed, 
Mr. Flower,’ said Emily; ‘very 
kind.’ 


A Thief-taker’s Gratitude. 


‘Don’t mention it, madam,’ said 
George, his eyes filling with tears. 
‘I'd part with my heart’s blood to 
serve you. You remind me of the 
days of my boyhood, when my 
father was Lord Waldane’s game- 
keeper, and the young ladies used 
to come down to the Lodge, and 
talk to my mother and my sister, and 
sometimes to me. Ah, Mrs. Har- 
court, we were as happy a family as 
any in all England, until a young 
gentleman—one that I used to go 
shooting with, and was like a brother 
to—came and talked of love to my 
sister Bessy, and robbed her of her 
honour and her virtue. I couldn’t 
stand it, Mrs. Harcourt. I took his 
life, and they transported me for it!’ 

‘Dear me!’ cried Emily ; ‘I have 
often heard the story, and heard 

ou pitied. It happened near Yew- 
ray Bridge.’ 

*It did so,’ said Flower, elated 
at the idea that the deed had be- 
come notorious. ‘It did, madam; 
ft am the man. It was not a 
crime, Mrs. Harcourt, or I should 
have repented of it before now, 
instead of glorying in it, as I 
did and do. I was not a rogue; 
though I was obliged to become one 
after I came here, or I should never 
have got on in the profession I have 
tolive by. Do you know the country 
about Yewbray, Mrs. Harcourt ?’ 

‘Yes; my father’s estate joins 
that of Lord Waldane, of whom you 
spoke,’ said Emily. 

‘Indeed! said Flower, looking at 
her reverentially. 

‘My father was member for the 
county at that time—Mr. Orford; 

ou may have heard of him,’ said 
mily. 

Flower rose from the chair on 
which Emily had politely requested 
him to sit down. He contemplated 
her with curiosity, pity, and respect. 
He could not speak for several 
minutes, but tears, and they were 
scalding hot, chased each other’ so 
rapidly down his cheeks, that they 
dropped from his chin upon the 
floor. 

‘ You the daughter of Mr. Or- 
ford!’ exclaimed Flower, when his 
voice was restored to him. ‘ You, 
the daughter of Mr. Orford, the 
gentleman who saved my life by 
going to the Home Secretary on 
my behalf? You know I was cast 
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for death. You here, in this ac- 
eursed jail? Yow the wife of a man 
transported for life? You in Botany 
Bay! This is a strange world, but 
I never expected to witness a scene 
like this!’ And the thief-taker went 
down upon his knees, and with the 
fingers which had been long used 
to roughly handle the most despe- 
rate criminals, he gently pressed, 
with the spirit of an idolator, the 
feet of the wretched woman, who 
shrank at the thought of being alone 
with and touched by a man who had 
taken the life of a fellow-creature. 
‘I will repay the kindness your 
father showed to me when he came 
to see me in the condemned cells, 
with heavy chains upon me, boy as 
I then was,’ said Flower. ‘I can 
do anything I like in this country, 
Mrs. Harcourt. They say I am 
the greatest man in this large island, 
and I believe I am. Every member 
of council, and magistrates, when 
+ J meet me, pull up and say, 
* Well, George, how are you?’ They 
know I’m an awful rascal, because 
I'm obliged to be one. There’s no- 
thing that Ican’t do. I might own 
thousands upon thousands of acres 
of land, and flocks of sheep, and 
herds of cattle, as big as Macarthur’s 
or Wentworth’s, and I might have 
lots of ships in the harbour, like 
Cooper and Wright; but what use 
would they all be to me, when I 
can’t get rid of this thought, which 
is always uppermost in my brain P— 
why had not that man that I killed 
five hundred thousand lives, instead 
of one, for me to take P—I mean the 
man that seduced my sister Bessy. 
She was a dear girl, and very 
good looking, and gentle, and nice 
spoken, and oh! so like you, that 
you might have been sisters.’ 

‘ Be kind to my unfortunate hus- 
band,’ said Emily, in reply to this 
impassioned harangne. ‘ Be kind to 
poor Reginald, Mr. Flower.’ 

‘I will,’ returned Flower. ‘But 
don’t say Mister—it feels so cold 
and distant. Say George, do this, 
or do that, and it shall be done. 
Now tell me, Mrs. Harcourt, what 
would make you happy ?” 

‘To have my husband restored to 
me,’ said Emily. ‘I care not how 
frugally and humbly we may have to 
live, but all I want is to be with my 
husband, Mr. Flewer—I beg your 
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pardon—George. I want to be alone 
with by my od 

*Tt shall be done,’ said Flower. 
‘I, who have the power of life and 
death constantly in my hands—I, 
George Flower, say it shall be done ; 
but you must wait for a fortnight.’ 

Emily was convinced that George 
Flower really possessed the influ- 
ence of which he boasted; she fur- 
thermore felt that she was safe under 
his protection. Something assured 
her that Flower was an honest man 
at heart, though he was perpetually 
priding himself on his own rascality. 


Cuarter XIII. 


Fiower did not over-estimate his 
influence, when he informed Emily 
of its extent. By fair means or 
foul, there was nothing, seemingly, 
that George could not do. In the 
police office he exercised supreme 

ower, albeit he was in a subor- 

inate position; and amongst ‘the 
gentry of New South Waies’ there 
was scarcely a person who was not 
under some obligation to him, either 
for recovering cattle, or horses, or 
other property, that had been stolen, 
or for apprehending bushrangers 
who visited the roads between 
Sydney and their estates. Mr. 
Dawson, Roberts’s master, had a 

articular regard for George Flower. 
He had on one occasion been an 
eye-witness of Flower’s wonderful 
coolness and bravery, when a gang 
of convicts rebelled, knocked out 
the brains of sundry overseers, and 
set a whole gang at liberty, and all 
authority at defiance. 

When Flower left Emily, he re- 
turned to the cells where Roberts 
was locked up. With a very bad 
grace, he gave directions that 
Roberts should have a bed to lie 
upon, a plate to eat his victuals from, 
and some tobacco now and then, if 
he wanted to smoke. 

‘Don’t speak to me, you hang 
dog villain,’ said Flower to Roberts, 
when the latter returned thanks for 
the former's kindness. ‘ Don’t look 
at me, even, or I'll spoil your beauty, 
you white-livered, black-hearted, 
pettyfogging, filthy-minded double 
distilled essence of a cowardly, 
cringing, woman-deceiving criminal. 
You are a nice fellow to represent 
yourself as an officer and a gentle- 
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man!’ Hereupon he seized Roberts 
by the left ear, and pinched it 
savagely. 

‘Let him be taken into court at 
ten o'clock this morning, Johnson, 
and remanded for a week,’ said 
Flower, to a brother constable. 
‘Tell the magistrate I will give my 
deposition as soon as I come back 
from Campbell Town.’ 

‘All right,’ returned Johnson. 
‘Is he worth anything ?” 

‘No, the beast, only 10/.,’ said 
Flower; ‘and here am I with a ride 
of thirty miles there and thirty back 
before me.’ 

% %* * - * 

It would be difficult to say which 
of the two was superior in the en- 
durance of fatigue, and in abstinence 
from sleep and food—George Flower 
or his little horse, Sheriff. 

Sheriff was not more than thir- 
teen hands high, and Flower was 
not less than twelve stone ; and yet 
they had frequently been seen to- 
gether at Sydney in the morning, 
and at Bong Bong at night—the 
distance between the two places 
being one hundred and four miles 
—the road a very bad one, and 
several rivers and broad streams 
to wade through or swim across. 

Sheriff, too, had shared many of 
his master’s dangers, and bore the 
marks upon his compact body. 
When the famous Seadiondh 
from behind a huge iron-bark 
tree, upon the Liverpool-road, dis- 
charged from an old Tower musket 
a handful of swan shot, at the dis- 
tance of eighty yards, at George 
Flower, Sheritf received a goodly 
number of them in his left shoulder, 
and one in his left eye, which de- 
stroyed the sight thereof. On an- 
other occasion, a bullet, which broke 
George Flower’s arm, had struck 
Sheriff on the near quarter, and 
left a large mark; but (to use 
Flower’s own words,) ‘he never 
said a word, but stood like a stone, 
as if he enjoyed a lark of that sort.’ 
And there was a small piece out of 
Sheriff’s right ear. That, too, had 
been lost in an engagement with the 
enemy. 

Onward jogged Flower and 
Sheriff, as jauntily as though there 
was no danger to be met with on 
the road, Flower looking out keenly 
whenever they passed a dense scrub, 
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or came to a bridge. The huge 
pockets of his fustian shooting coat 
contained each a large pistol, and 
several pairs of handcuffs; and in 
each waistcoat pocket there was a 
small weapon, besides the one which 
had been taken from Roberts. In 
his trousers’ pockets were sundry 
rounds of ball cartridge, and a 
clasp knife, with which Flower had 
been ‘compelled to hamstring two 
of the gang whom he caught in the 
bush near Prospect—the one a 
fifty pounder, and the other ‘a 
twenty-fiver,’ besides ‘a sweat at the 
silver swag,’ which ‘they had just 
taken from two harmless gents, who 
had come out free from England to 
buy sheep and cattle, and turn 
farmers, and all that sort of thing.’ 

Flower considered it a part of his 
duty to enter every public house on 
the road; and in the days we write 
of, they were, at least, four or five 
miles apart. Outof compliment to the 
landlord, he always drank something, 
and frequently treated Sheriff to a 

int of beer, a liquor to which the 
ittle nag was extremely partial, 
especially when an egg was beaten 
up in it. 

With all the bar-maids Flower 
was a prodigious favourite; he was 
always so lively and pleasant in his 
conversation—so kind and gentle 
in his manners; but invariably so 
respectful and modest in his de- 
meanour. No being in this world 
was ever more completely under 
the influence of the softer sex than 
George Flower. After inflicting 
summary punishment on a prisoner, 
and using the strongest language, in 
the verandah of a public house, he 
would approach a female at the bar, 
and talk to her in a strain which 
was frequently refined and senti- 
mental. With young children he 
was a child himself. He would en- 
courage them to pull his hair and 
whiskers, beat him with his own 
whip, which he would put into their 
tiny hands—give them a ride on 
Sheriff, or chace the fowls and ducks 
round the yard for their especial 
amusement. 


Carter XIV. 
‘Wat! Flower!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Dawson, on George riding up and 
touching his straw hat to him. 
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‘Good morning, sir,’ said Flower ; 
‘ [happened to have a little business 
in this quarter, and thought I'd just 
look in and say how do ye do, as I 
was passing.’ 

‘I'm delighted to see you,’ said 
Mr. Dawson. ‘ Get off, | send the 
little horse round to the stables for 
a feed of corn, and come in and have 
a glass of porter and a pipe, and tell 
me of your adventures. 

‘Not many to tell, sir,’ said 
Flower. ‘There is not a really 
good placard on the walls—tens, and 
fifteens, and twenties; but not a 
single three-figure gentleman’ (he 
meant 100/.) ‘among ’em. By the 
way, Mr. Dawson, there’s ‘a little 
money of yours in the market, I 
see.” 

‘Yes, George, and I wish you 
could finger it,’ said Mr. Dawson. 
‘ He is hardly worth your while, but 
if you could lay hold of him, I'd be 
very much obliged to you, and be- 
sides the 107. you should have any 
colt or filly out of the two-year-old 
batch. I am very anxious to have 
that man apprehended.’ 


‘ Why, has he been and done any-- 


thing besides running away ?’ asked 
Flower. 

‘Done?’ cried Mr. Dawson. ‘ He 
has spoilt the whole of my assigned 
servants. Made them discontented 
and bad men. Caused them to 
complain of me to the nearest 
bench of magistrates. I have 
been represented as a master who 
limes their flour, and feeds them 
on shins of beef instead of whole- 
some flesh; and as one who works 
them to death. Before that fellow 
came here, I had not occasion for 
three years to get a man punished ; 
and since he came, almost every man 
has either been flogged or put upon 
the treadmill.’ 

‘I know you are a good master,’ 
said Flower. ‘But tell me, Mr. 
Dawson, how did you employ this 
runaway ?” 

‘Why, I used to set him to shell 
Indian corn, skim the cream off the 
milk bowls, drive the parrots out of 
the wheat fields, feed the pigs, and, 
on baking days, the fire in the oven, 
and all such light and easy jobs I 
used to give him, for he had never 
been accustomed to hard work, and 
could not do it; it blistered his 
hands.’ 
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‘Why didn’t you break him in to 
bullock driving f’ said Flower. 

*‘ Because I am sure he would have 
upset the carts,’ replied Mr. Daw- 
son. ‘Besides, I pitied the black- 
guard at first.’ 

‘Ah! pity’s a dangerous thing in 
this country, Mr. Dawson,’ said 
Flower ; ‘a little of it ought to go 
avery long way. I’ve known many 
a promising young man ruined by 
pity. Now, sir, suppose I was to 
get a scent of this Roberts and 
arouse him from his slumbers by 
rattling these handcuffs in his ears, 
what would you do with him after 
he was se oe p 

‘Turn him into Government,’ said 
Mr. Dawson. 

‘Don’t do that, sir. Look here, 
Mr. Dawson,’ said Flower, ‘I ap- 
plied to Gov’ment the other day for 
a servant, who turns out to be a 
tailor. He made these clothes I’ve 
got on, and very well made they are. 
But of tailors in Sydney there’s a 
regular glut, and my tailor cannot 
earn more than nine and sixpence 
a week, out of which I take seven 
shillings. Now, your lawyer—I 
know he’s a lawyer—would be able 
to earn at least a pound a week, 
copying papers and all that sort of 
thing; and by keeping a tight hand 
over him I could turn the fellow to 
good account. Why not make a 
swap? You have got a lot of men, 
and you might buy duck and cloth, 
and let this tailor be always em- 
ployed, instead of buying aa ymade 
slops in the market. To tell you the 
honest truth, I have got Roberts in 
my possession, aud have come here 
to talk about him; never mind the 
filly and the 10/., give me the man 
and take the tailor, and I'll be satis- 
fied. The papers can be got ready 
in the office, and Gov’ment’s 
sanction I'll procure by the time 
he’s dealt with.’ 

Mr. Davson accepted Flower’s 
proposal, and the business being 
concluded, George saddled Sheriff 
and returned to Sydney. He pro- 
ceeded at once to Emily’s cottage, 
and found her in great grief. Her 
writing-desk had been stolen, and it 
contained all the money she had in 
the world, besides several little 
trinkets which were very precious in 
her sight. 

‘ Don’t let this distress you,’ said 
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Flower, after a few minutes’ reflec- 
tion; ‘you shall have it back to- 
night.’ 

‘Pray sit down,’ said Emily; 
* you look very tired.’ 

‘No, Mrs. Harcourt, I will not 
sit down in your presence,’ said 
Flower. 

‘Will Reginald be restored to 
me ?* she inquired. 

‘Yes,’ said Flower. 

‘God bless you!’ cried Emily; 
‘you are, indeed, a kind friend to 
me.’ 

Flower cantered Sheriff down to 
Mrs. White’s house, and called out, 
‘Nelson!’ 

Nelson came. 

‘I want to talk to you, my boy, 
about Roberts,’ said Flower. ‘Just 
come into the Barrack-square with 
me. I'll leave my horse at these 
palings. He'll not let anybody steal 
the saddle.’ 

Nelson, who was flattered by this 
condescension, accompanied Flower 
into the Barrack-square. 

‘I say, where’s that writing-desk?’ 
said Flower, when they were alone. 

‘What writing-desk ?’ said Nel- 
son. 

‘ That writing-desk,’ said Flower, 
striking Nelson on the bridge of the 
nose a blow which swelled up both 
his eyes and felled him to the 
earth. ‘That writing-desk,’ re- 
peated Flower, placing the thick sole 
of his boot upon Nelson’s neck. 
‘ Gurgle up the receiver, you villain, 
or I'll squeeze out your poisonous 
existence.’ 

‘Abrahams!’ gasped Nelson. 

‘If ever you steal that writing- 
desk again,’ said Flower, leaving 
Nelson on the ground, writhing in 
pain from the kicks he had received, 
‘Tl give you such a thrashing as 
you will not forget in a hurry.’ 


CHaprTer XV. 


Wuen Flower left Nelson, he 
directed his steps towards the police 
office, where ine provided himself 
with a ‘jemmy, an instrument 
used by burglars for effecting an 
entrance. Thus armed, Flower 
hastenedtothe residence of Mr. Isaac 
Abrahams, an old Jew, who had 
been transported to the colony so 
far back as Governor Bligh’s ad- 


ministration. Mr. Isaac Abrahams 
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was very rich. He had become so 
by being engaged in various occu- 
pations—to wit, receiving stolen 
property, lending money at usurious 
rates of interest, crimping, dealing 
in second-hand clothes, and keeping 
for many years a public house in 
that part of the town of Sydney 
which is frequented by sailors—a 
place called ‘the rocks.” Abrahams 
and his wife were in bed when 
Flower arrived at their dwelling. 
Without any sort of ceremony, 
Flower inserted the ‘jemmy’ into a 
window shutter, which he wrenched 
from its hinges. He then broke a 
pane of glass, put his hand through 
the aperture, drew the bolt, lifted 
the sash, and vaulted into Abrahams’ 
dining parlour. The Jew heard the 
noise, got out of bed, and called 
aloud— 

* Who’s there ?” 

‘It’s only me, Ikey,’ cried Flower. 
‘You need not come down. You'll 
catch cold. I am coming up. It’s 
only me—George Flower, you know, 
Ikey.’ And in another moment 
Flower was in the Jew’s bedroom. 

‘By heaven! Mr. Flower, what 
do you mean?’ cried the Jew. 
‘Why do you come into my bed- 
room? At this hour of night, too ! 

* On business, Ikey,’ said Flower. 

‘ Then why do youcome like a thief, 
breaking into the house? Couldn’t 
you knock at the door?’ 

‘No, Ikey,’ said Flower, holding 
up the jemmy; ‘this is my card, 
and I’m come to leave it on you, if 
you don’t fish up that writing-box 
you fenced this afternoon !’ 

‘Are you mad, Mr. Flower?’ in- 
quired the Jew. 

‘No, Ikey; but you must be,’ 
replied Flower. ‘To think that a 
man of your time of life, with all 
your money, should go putting your 
neck into the noose for a paltry 
thing like that!—to think that you 
shouldn’t be able to leave off your 
old kicks after you've made your 
fortune! Forbes’ (Flower always 
spoke of the Chief Justice in this 
familiar manner) ‘would lag you 
to Norfolk Island for life for fencing 
that box.’ 

‘What box?’ again demanded the 
Jew. 

‘Now, none of your nonsense,’ 
said Flower. ‘I can’t stop here all 
night. And if I have to search for 
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it, and find it, I'll take both you 
and the box away together.’ 

‘Take a glass of spirits-and-water, 
Mr. Flower,’ said the Jew. 

‘Well, I will,’ said Flower, ‘on 
the lid of that writing-box; fish both 
the box and the grog up at one dive 
—they are both in this room.’ 

The Jew opened an iron chest, 
in which he kept the title-deeds 
of estates mortgaged to him, 
bonds, promissory and bank notes— 
jewels, gold and silver, and other 
valuables; and from this chest 
the Jew reluctantly brought out 
the writing-desk that Nelson had 
stolen from Emily’s bed-room. He 
then produced a case bottle, and a 
tumbler, which Flower half filled 
with liquor. 

‘ Ikey,’ said Flower, after he had 
refreshed himself with the gin, ‘I 
am awfullyhardup. Lendus a flimsy. 
I don’t want to be hard with you, 
Ikey. Make it a fifty; for which 
I'll give you my verbal promissory 
note, payable, with interest.’ 

‘Mr. Flower,’ said the Jew, ‘I 
always had a great respect for you, 
and I’ve often felt sorry that you 


didn’t belong to our persuasion.’ 
‘Don’t flatter me, Ikey,’ said 
Flower, ‘or you'll make me vain, 
and vanity is a bad thing; so stump 
up the money, and let me go.’ 
The Jew again visited the iron 


chest, and produced a bank note 
for 507. aving satisfied himself 
that it was not a bad one, Flower 
proceeded to Emily’s cottage, which 
was not very far distant from where 
the Jew then lived. 


CuartTer XVI. 


Tue next day Roberts was placed 
at the bar of the Police Office. Flower 
was in the court, and made a depo- 
sition to the following effect :—* I, 
George Flower, police constable, 
hereby make oath and say, that this 
deponent met the prisoner at the bar 
in a house in Castlereagh-street on 
the night of the 26th instant. That 
this deponent took the prisoner into 
custody, and found upon his person 
a pocket-handkerchief and a pipe, 
here produced ; that this deponent, 
after apprehending the prisoner, 
who is an assigned servant of Mr. 
Dawson of Campbell Town, pro- 
ceeded to his master, and inquired 
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whether he had any charge to bring 
forward against him, beyond that 
of absconding from his employ, and 
this deponent states that the said 
Mr. Dawson told this deponent that 
he had no charge whatever to bring 
forward against the prisoner in this 
court.’ 

‘Did he make any resistance, 
Flower?’ inquired the magistrate. 

‘None whatever, your worship,’ 
said Flower; ‘ he’s a poor harmless 
wretch, led away, I fancy.’ 

‘I suppose fifty lashes would do 
for him,’ said the magistrate. 

‘ Idon’t think he could stand fifty,’ 
said Flower. ‘The mill and the 
Carter's Barracks crop would suit 
his circumstances better, your wor- 
ship, J think. As he has never run 
away before, seven days, perhaps, 
would be a sufficient lesson.’ 

Roberts was accordingly sentenced 
to seven days’ hard labour on the 
tread mill, and was forthwith re- 
moved to Carter’s Barracks, where, 
preparatory to entering upon his 
punishment, his hair was cut as 
closely as possible with a pair of 
very sharp shears. 

Flower made an excuse to Emily 
for her husband's absence, by saying 
that he had gone up to Campbell 
Town, to get his clothes from Mr. 
Dawson’s; and meanwhile Flower 
negotiated ‘the transfer.’ 

When Roberts came off the mill, 
Flower went down to Carter's Bar- 
racks to receive him. ‘ Holloa, Cap- 
tain!’ cried he, ‘you are now my 
assigned servant, and I’m going to 
leave you down at that house in 
Castlereagh-street, just to look after 
the premises. Come along.’ 

While they were walking down 
the road, Flower harangued Roberts: 
‘ Don’t suppose, you miserable thief,’ 
he thus began, ‘that you are going 
to lead a life of idleness. Quite the 
contrary. I intend to make you 
work. I shall let you out to an 
attorney for three pounds a-week, 
and if ever you absent yourself from 
oflice—and I shall keep a sharp 
look out upon you—I'll dust your 
jacket with this cane, and you know 
how it makes you tingle, don’t you” 
And fearing that Roberts’s memo 
might be treacherous on this head, 
he gave him several smart blows on 
the calves of his legs, which made 
the convict dance in the street ang 
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ery for mercy. ‘And if ever you 
say one word to your wife of how I 
serve you,’ said Flower, ‘you'll be 
missing some fine morning, and no 
one will ever hear anything more 
about you. By the bye, what 
plausible reason can you assign to 
your wife for that blacking-brush 
condition of your infamous poll, you 
pettifogging blackguard, you?’ 

‘T'll say [had a stroke of the sun,’ 
said Roberts, ‘and was obliged to 
get my head shaved the other day.’ 

‘Capital!’ cried Flower; ‘if I'd 
known you'd have been so ready as 
that, I’d have spared you that stroke 
of the cane which I gave you just 
now. There’s another thing I wish 
to say to you,’ continued Flower— 
‘ Never ask your wife for money, and 
if she offers you any, don’t take it. 
If I find you disobeying me in this, 
I'll flog you within an inch of your 
life. And don’t you allow any of 
your acquaintances ever to come 
inside the house where your wife is 
—do you hear? And see that the 
a is weeded with your own 

ands, and everything kept in proper 
order. I shall come down pretty 
often, just to see how you're getting 
on, you know. You understand me, 
Captain ?” 

‘Oh yes,’ said Roberts, ‘and I’m 
very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Flower, and you'll find that m 
conduct will be most exemplary, 
assure you, and in the end you will 
discover that I have not been, and 
that I am not, anything like so bad 
as you at present conceive.’ 

‘I don’t wish to have any of your 
talk,’ returned Flower; ‘and as for 
my kindness to you, I give you to 
understand that you're under no 
obligations to me whatsoever. I 
tell you plainly, that if I had my 
will, I’d hang you this very day.’ 
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Nornine could exceed the pro- 
priety of Roberts’s behaviour for two 
or three months. Flower hired him 
out, as he threatened, to an attorney, 
at asalary of 150/. a-year. Roberts, 
it was discovered, had a very good 
insight into the art of special plead- 
ing and the principles of convey- 
ancing. In short, Charles Roberts 
was a very clever fellow, and could 
do an immense deal of work, when 
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he was so disposed, in a very short 
time. His salary was drawn every 
week by Flower, and duly handed 
over to Emily, who increased this 
income by giving lessons in music 
and dancing. Roberts had provided 
himself with becoming apparel, and 
his external appearance oncemorere- 
sembled thatof a gentleman. Though 
Flower hated Roberts with the same 
intensity as ever, he had neverthe- 
less no fault to find with him, and 
he rejoiced beyond measure to see 
Emily so happy and so comfortable 
in her small abode. But at the end 
of these three months, Roberts 
began to weary of leading a steady 
and virtuous life. He was afraid of 
Flower while he continued Flower’s 
assigned servant; and he did not 
dare to indulge in the slightest irre- 
gularity so long as he was owned by 
so firm and powerful a master. He 
therefore begged Emily to request 
Flower to transfer him to herself, 
and thus make him his own wife’s 
assigned servant. 
% * * * 

One evening, when Flower went 
down to visit Mrs. Harcourt (al- 
though Roberts was called by his 
proper name, his wife continued to 
be called Mrs. Harcourt), she pro- 
posed this transfer of her husband. 

‘My dear madam,’ said Flower, 
‘it would end in your own misery. 
What hold, I should like to know, 
would you have upon him ?’ 

* What hold!’ cried Emily, ‘ what 
stronger hold can there be than my 
affection for him, and his affection 
forme? Ah! George Fiower, you 
don’t know dear Reginald! If you 
only knew what a kind, good, gene- 
rous, noble-minded, single-hearted 
creature he really is, you would not 
think so harshly of him as you now 
seem to do.’ 

‘My dear madam,’ returned 
Flower, ‘I know that your husband 
is all that you have described him ; 
but in my opinion it would be as 
well if matters were allowed to stand 
as they now are. See how happy 
you are. What more can you de- 
sire P” 

‘ Yes, it is very true, George, and I 
ought to be, and I am, very grateful 
indeed for all your goodness to me, 
and to my unfortunate, innocent 
Reginald; but, oh! if you would 
grant me this request,’ said Emily. 
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‘I tell you it would be the worst 
thing in the world, Mrs. Harcourt,’ 
said Flower. ‘Do you suppose I 
should refuse or make any objection 
if I thought it would be to your ad- 
vantage? Now, take my advice ; 
I beg of you not to press this any 
further.’ 

But Emily had promised her hus- 
band that she would press it, and 
she therefore began to coax Flower 
into compliance. 

‘ Ah, you were never so obstinate 
before,’ she began. ‘Of late you 
seem quite changed. You seldom 
visit us now, and when you do, you 
only stay a few minutes.’ 

* Obstinate !’ exclaimed Flower. 
‘ Obstinate ! I'd go through fire and 
brimstone to do you a service; but 
to grant what you now ask would 
be downright madness.’ 

‘Then you mean to tell me that 
dear Reginald is not to be trusted ?” 
said Emily. 

‘ No, I do not say that.’ 

‘Then what can be your objec- 
tion ?” 

‘It would be unlucky, Mrs. Har- 
court.’ 

‘Unlucky! ah! you are trifling 
with me.’ And Emily’s eyes filled 
with tears. 

Flower’s heart was again touched 
by her tears; he immediately agreed 
to Emily’s proposition, and ex- 
pressed his sorrow that he had 
refused her in the first instance. 

Roberts came home shortly after 
this, and Flower exchanged civilities 
with him, and presently asked 
Roberts to accompany him to look 
ata horse which Flower said he was 
about to buy. 

‘And so you wish to be trans- 
ferred to your wife, do you? Oh, 
I should like to break your bones !’ 
said Flower, when they were out of 
Emily’s hearing. 

‘ It is her own wish, I assure you, 
on my honour,’ said Roberts. 

‘On your honour?’ said Flower, 
and he kicked Roberts several times 
with great severity. 

‘I assure you it is her own 
thought, her own wish,’ Roberts 
repeated. 

In his violent anger Flower lost 
his presence of mind, and instead of 
beating Roberts, as was his wont, in 
such a way as to leave no visible 
marks, he struck him a heavy blow 
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in the face, which laid open Roberts’ 
upper lip. 

Roberts took out his lawn pocket- 
handkerchief, and applied it to his 
mouth, which was now bleeding pro- 
fusely. 

‘Turn upon me, you spaniel dog, 
you contemptible forger, you thief!’ 
cried Flower. ‘Turn upon me— 
strike me in return—throw a stone 
at me, do—do something that will 
justify me in pounding the breath 
out of your dastardly body.’ 

‘ Strike my deliverer, my bene- 
factor?’ said Roberts. ‘No, Mr. 
Flower, whatever may be my sins, I 
am not ungrateful.’ 

‘Oh, heavens!’ groaned Flower. 
‘And things like you are called 
men! Now, don’t look at me in 
that cringing way, or I'll gouge 
both of your eyes out, I will. My 
blood is up, and I am thirsting to 
avenge the wrongs of that lady, b 
tearing you to pieces. And wit 
these words Flowergnashedhisteeth, 
and seized Roberts by the hair, and 
shook him, with the boisterous fero- 
city of an excited fiend. ‘I'll be in 
at your death yet,’ gasped Flower, 
exhausted by passion, ‘I will. 
feel it. I will! I will! I will! 
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Friower abstained from visiting 
Emily for several days. He intended 
to keep his promse, that he would 
transfer her husband ; but he wished 
to delay doing so until the last mo- 
ment. Besides, Flower was not 
quite satisfied that Roberts would, 
on this occasion, conceal from Emily 
the rough handling to which he had 
been subjected; and this formed an 
additional reason for staying away. 
At length Emily wrote to Flower, 
and begged him to come and see her, 
as she had something very particular 
to say to him. It was curious to 
observe the sudden changes in the 
expression of Flower's countenance 
when he read Emily’s note. At 
first a very pleasing smile—a smile 
which was called up by affectionate 
regard and pity—played over his 
fine bold features; then came a 
scowl and compressed lips, while his 
eyes seemed to flash fire ; and then, 
when he again looked at Emily's 
hand-writing, the kind smile re- 
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turned, speedily followed by that 
awful, ay, diabolical look. 

It was just as Flower expected. 
The ‘something very particular’ was 
the ‘transfer.’ Emily had reasons, 
she said, for having it effected at 
once; and the delay that had already 
occurred, she added, had made her 

uite nervous and ill. Flower went 

own upon his knees and implored 
her to forego her demand, and 

assionately, but tenderly, uplifting 
Ris hands, assured her that she 
was asking him to sign the warrant 
for Roberts’s ruin and her own eter- 
nal wretchedness. ‘ Mrs. Harcourt!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ must I tell you the 
truth? Yes, youdrive me to do so. 
Your husband is not what you think 
him, not what you have described 
him to be. His outside is like that 
of a gentleman; but within he is 
low, and tainted with the ideas and 
habits that belong only to the very 
dregs of mankind.’ 

‘Mr. Flower!’ said Emily, in- 
dignantly, ‘do you imagine that 
Captain Harcourt would deceive 
me ?” 

‘How can you be so blind, so 
childishly simple, as to be imposed 
upon by that man, when the very 
proofs of his deceit are ever before 
your eyes?’ said Flower. ‘ Did he 
not tell you that he was a captain in 
a dragoon regiment, and that he 
had never done any work in his life 
until he came to this country ?” 

‘ Nor had he, Mr. Flower.’ 

‘Then how comes it that he is, 
suddenly, the best lawyer inSydney? 
How comes it that, if you will onl 
let him remain as he now is, he shall 
earn 500/. a year, but that if he 
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is freed from :+my authority he 
will not earn a shilling himself, but 
drain you of all your little hard- 
earned savings to gratify his low and 
inborn tastes ?” 

‘ Mr. Flower!’ again cried Emily, 
indignantly. 

‘Mrs. Harcourt, hear me!’ re- 
turned Flower. 

‘No, Mr. Flower, this is a mere 
pretext,’ said Emily. ‘You made 
me a promise, and now you wish to 
break it.’ She wept and sobbed 
violently. 

‘Don’t cry, Mrs. Harcourt, don’t 
ory T cannot standthat,’ said Flower. 
‘I did not mean to hurt your feel- 
ings.’ 

‘Then why did you slander poor 
Reginald? It is hard enough to be 
convicted when innocent, and sent 
to this horrid country, and debarred 
the comforts of his former life, with- 
out being vilified in such a dreadful 
manner.’ 

‘Yes, but don’t ery any more. 
What I said was meant for your own 
good, you know,’ said Flower. 

‘As for being suddenly the best 


lawyer in Sydney,’ said Emily, 


‘ why, of course he is. Reginald is 
so clever that he could learn any- 
thing quickly. He would be the 
best doctor in a month, if he were 
to study medicine ; or the best any- 
thing that he gave his mind to for a 
little time. You do not know Regi- 
nald, Mr. Flower.’ 

‘I'm afraid I do not,’ said Flower. 
‘You are determined that I shall 
transfer him to you ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Emily. 

‘Then the day after to-morrow 
the deed shall be done,’ said Flower. 
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WHAT IS THE INDIAN QUESTION? 


(TREES are many things that the 

House of Commons and England 
generally can and should do for 
India; many which they cannot 
and should not. The misfortune 
of the Government measure is, 
that it deals with the impracti- 
cable and undesirable objects, to the 
neglect of those which are possible 
and urgently required. Alterations 
in the number and mode of election 
of the Court of Directors may in- 
deed be within the power of an Act 
of Parliament; but was the knot 
worthy of such an interposition—a 
long delayed Government measure 
and a five hours’ speech from a 
Cabinet Minister? It may be within 
the power of the House to change the 
source from which India has hither- 
to derived her soldiers and admi- 
nistrators, but there are strong rea- 
sons for doubting whether India 
will gain by such a change. The 
other articles contained in the me- 
morandum submitted by Sir C. 
Wood to the Court of Directors, 
such as separating the Government 
of Bengal from that of India, amal- 
gamating the Sudder and Supreme 
courts, giving leave to form a new 
Presidency, changing the constitu- 
tion of the Legislative Council, and 
so on, are uninjurious, perhaps de- 
sirable, but too trifling to win much 
regard; while the negative sins of 
the Bill may be summed up in two 
lines; the double Government is 
retained, and no direct chain of 
responsibility from the local Govern- 
ment of India to the House of Com- 
mons is established. 

The bill, indeed, with all its faults, 
and still more all its shortcomings, 
thick upon it, holds its triumphant 
course, and seems likely to pass into 
law with but little opposition. But 
if the Ministerial measure is, as we 
believe it on the whole to be, prudent 
and dexterously harmless, but im- 
perfect and ineflicient, then the 
efforts of a strong Government may 
indeed carry it triumphantly through 
Parliament; but the Indian ques- 
tion will remain unsettled, notwith- 
standing. 

There never was a question more 
mystified than this of the renewal 
of the Indian Charter. Every one 
must see at once how differently, in 


how much less business-like a man- 
ner, it is approached and treated by 
the House of Commons than those 
matters of domestic or foreign policy, 
which people know something and 
care much about. A debate on the 
Budget, on Maynooth, on Church- 
rates, or our relations with France 
and Russia, fills the House; the 
fate of India is debated by thirty 
members. We do not complain 
much of this. It is idle to talk in- 
dignantly about the contempt thus 
shown towards 150 millions of our 
fellow-subjects and so on; English- 
men will never care much about 
what they do not understand. Our 
relations to India may be a subject 
of interest to the philoso oher, of 
wonder and admiration to thought- 
ful men; of aspiration and self-re- 
proach to patriots; but tothe majo- 
rity of men of business, that is, to 
the great majority of Englishmen, 
it will never be a subject of vivid 
and animating interest, and this not 
because Englishmen are more sel- 
fishly indifferent than their neigh- 
bours, but because they are more 
practical, and must understand a 
thing, and know the facts, before 
they begin to take a violent interest 
in it. And do they know the 
facts in the present instance? We 
conceive not. Much abuse there 
has been; as Mr. Hastie complains, 
‘ everything that the Government of 
India has done for the last twenty 
years has been decried ;’ Mr. Dick- 
inson, as we all know, has written 
a pamphlet eloquent in unsupported 
accusation; poor John Bull, honest] 

anxious to do right, is quite bewil- 
dered by conflicting assertions : now 
he is horrified by a catalogue of sins 
of commission and omission which 
he has been guilty of towards the 
oppressed 150 millions of Hindus- 
tan, and is only saved from despair 
by a counter pamphlet, founded on 
the same facts, handling the same 
figures, but establishing the delight- 
fully different conclusion that of all 
perfect governments the world has 
ever seen, that of the English in 
India has been the most perfect. 
These contradictions spring chiefly 
from people’s overlooking the simple 
fact that India is a largecountry. The 
English correspondent who desires 
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his friend at Madras to remember 
him, when next he comes in his way, 
to his cousin at Lahore, is not guilty 
of a greater absurdity than these 
declaimers for and against the Indian 
Government, who either carelessly 
overlook or dishonestly suppress the 
fact that what may be true of Bom- 
bay is false of Agra, that Madras 
is innocent of Calcutta’s sins. 

Perplexed by these counter state- 
ments, stunned more than is his wont 
by the loudness of the conflicting 
cries, John Bull begins to think that 
he has been for this long while shame- 
fully neglecting his Indian posses- 
sions ; that he must now take them 
in hand and effect a root and branch 
reform of every alleged corruption ; 
being the more incited to this course 
by his well-known propensity to- 
wards philanthropic intervention on 
behalf of those distant races, of 
whom he knows the least; a gene- 
rous propensity, and useful, or at 
least innocuous, where its utmost 
result consists in sending out a cer- 
tain number of missionaries, but 
terribly inconvenient if it leads to 
headstrong and ignorant interfer- 
ence with the fundamental laws and 
still more fundamental customs and 
usages by which 150 millions of peo- 
ple are, and for centuries have been, 
governed. 

And yet no right - thinking 
Englishman will be contented to be 
told that he must leave Indian mat- 
ters to those whose business it is to 
mind them; he will feel that as an 
Englishman it is partly Ais business; 
and he will be right. It will be our 
endeavour now to point out how far 
and in what manner he is capable of 
dealing with Indian questions, and 
how far not. 

To take the latter first. What 
can he not do for India? Clearly 
he cannot meddle, without danger- 
ous presumption, in the details 
of its internal government. And 
he may be surprised to learn how 
much is excluded from his interfer- 
ence by this prohibition. The 
great question of the Land Revenue, 
which he hears debated on all sides 
with so much vehemence ; this, we 
maintain, is not a question —_ 
which Englishmen, or the English 
Legislature, can with propriety en- 
ter. 

Every one who is acquainted 
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with India knows that this is the 
problem upon which almost every- 
thing else depends ; he knows, more- 
over, that it is a problem of which 
not even those who have devoted 
laborious lives to its study, throwing 
upon it the continually increasing 
light of abundant intelligence and 
unwearied experience, have yet ven- 
tured to cry Eureka. They know 
that it is a question not merely of 
theoretical, financial, or political in- 
terest, but closely interwoven with 
the personal happiness or misery of 
every individual man of those hun- 
dred and fifty millions who, in a loose 
aggregate way, are so much talked 
about; and knowing this, when they 
read in the Times that ‘Sir Charles 
Wood proceeded to discuss the com- 
parative merits of the zemindary, 
the ryotwary, and the village sys- 
tem of revenue settlement prevailing 
in the Bengal, the Madras, and the 
western provinces respectively,’ they 
are only prevented from laughing at 
the absurdity of such presumption 
by their horror at the possible con- 
sequences of it. They wish that the 
President of the Board of Control 
had partaken somewhat more of the 
wiser modesty of Lord Granville, 
who declared in the House of Lords 
‘ that his experience as Chairman of 
the Indian Committee had only 
served to convince him of one thing 
—namely, that it would require the 
study of a_ lifetime to become 
thoroughly master of even one of 
the heads into which the Committee 
had been desired to inquire.’ 
Andshould it be urged, inanswerto 
all this, that ifthe revenue system be 
indeed so important to the individual 
and collective happiness and well- 
being of the Indian people, it is only 
allthemorenecessary thatthissystem 
should be thoroughly examined and 
reformed by Parliament, we do not 
hesitate to reply that nosystem was 
ever benefited by partial inquiry 
and ignorant reform; that an in- 


quiry has been and is still going on 
—not for one or two sessions, but 
for twenty or thirty years—in India 


itself; an inquiry conducted not 
indeed by leading Members of Par- 
liament, who haye never thought of 
India at all except on the two occa- 
sions that have occurred in this 
generation of the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter, but by men 
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such as Lawrence and Thomason, 
who have devoted their lives to the 
investigation ; that the work of re- 
form has been more than com- 
menced, as the settlement of the 
north-west provinces and the Pun- 
jaub, and the results allowed by all to 
1ave proceeded therefrom, amply 
testify. 

We are much mistaken if the 
English people suffer themselves 
in the end to be misled in this 
matter. It is, indeed, sometimes 
mortifying to spurious philanthropy 
to find itself anticipated; that the 
corruptions which it has been com- 
fortably denouncing have in reality 
no existence; but we believe that 
English philanthropy, with all its 
infirmities, is for the most part ge- 
nuine, and will, on the whole, be 
more glad than sorry to find that 
things are not so bad as has been 
alleged. It being an acknowledged 
fact that the land revenue system is 
the one great financial and political 
question in India; when they find 
that for more than forty years, 
ever since the famous mistake 
of Lord Cornwallis and his per- 
manent settlement in Bengal, 
men have been continually test- 
ing the merits of that system 
more and more scientifically—that 
is, less by abstract theoretical prin- 
ciples, and more by the standard of 
experience ; and as its defects, and, 
above all, its great defect, its incon- 
gruity with fact, has become more 
and more apparent, have been 
silently but surely, slowly but gra- 
dually, partially but effectually, aban- 
doning it, and introducing when- 
ever there has been an opportunity of 
doing so, a new system more in ac- 
cordance with fact—that is, with 
the nature of native tenures, and 
still more of native habit and feel- 
ing; that this new system has in 
every case been successful, and espe- 
cially in the Panjaub, where, with 
the greatest light of experience, it 
has moat recently been applied; find- 
ing this to be the case, Englishmen 
will surely think it more just to 
infer that their countrymen in India, 
having made a mistake in days when 
governments both in England and 
India were less careful for justice 
than they are now, have since seen 
and acknowledged it, and with rare 
patience and sincerity, we may add, 
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with rare wisdom and success, en- 
deavoured to rectify it, and that 
the more healthy state of our pos- 
sessions in the Punjaub and north- 
west provinces is to be attributed to 
these efforts ; than to adopt the con- 
clusion of Mr. Dickinson and his 
fellows, as logical as it is charitable, 
‘that the Pudjaub is better off than 
the rest of British India, because it 
has been the shortest time in our 
possession.’ 

It may indeed be just, though it 
can scarcely be profitable, to taunt 
the Indian Government with their 
original mistake; but then, in the 
name of common sense, seeing that 
they are quite ready to allow that 
it was a mistake, and more than 
this, are busy setting it straight, 
suffer them to do so. It may be 
easy—though in this case neither 
just nor profitable—to say, ‘ You 
allow your newly discovered system 
to be the true one, why not, then, 
apply it everywhere?’ But those 
who denounce the absolutism and 
tyranny of the Indian Government 
should at least refrain from inciting 
them to an act of tyranny such as 
no Government ever yet ventured 
upon. The very error of the old 
settlement lay in its perpetuity ; its 
very name is its condemnation—the 
‘perpetual settlement.’ It is pos- 
sible to depart from this system in 
newly acquired countries, and in 
every case the Government has 
done so; it is possible to depart 
from it when in the old territories 
titles become lost and estates lapse 
to the State; and in every case the 
Government is doing so. But it is 
not possible for the Government to 
be guilty of a breach of good faith 
to which the repudiation of the 
national debt would furnish the 
only English parallel; neither is it 
possible for those who have made 
the question of land revenue the 
study of their lives—however easy 
it _ be for those who declaim in 
pamphlets—to declare by a stroke 
of the pen that a system, the very 
excellence of which consists in its 
extreme minuteness, in its careful 
and laborious adaptation to the pe- 
culiarities of particular provinces 
and eines of the country, is 
generally applicable to the we i 

If the Indian Government was so 
indifferent to good faith and honesty 
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as to be willing to repudiate its en- 
gagements to present holders, and 
so ignorant as to be ready to make 
such a sweeping ee of a 
rinciple which it allows, there can 
e little doubt that it would be 
to its interest to do so. For it has 
long been felt, not only that the 
permanent system is the false, and 
that more recently adopted in north- 
western India the true one, but as 
a natural consequence of this, that 
the latter pays, and the former 
does not. ane and knowledge 
alone stand in the way of a large 
increase to their revenues, such as 
the worst enemies of the Indian 
Government have never accused 
them of regarding with indifference. 
Therefore, because the question of 
the land revenue can only be under- 
stood, where alone it can be studied, 
in India itself, because men in India 
are not slow to study it, nor yet un- 
willing to act upon their discoveries ; 
because the old and erroneous sys- 
tem complained of is in fact exploded 
and abandoned in all cases except 
those in which good faith makes its 
immediate abandonment impossible ; 
because a new system, allowed to 
be the true one, has been in great 
measure carriedout with remarkable 
success, and is being continually ex- 
tended within all possible and rea- 
sonable limits ; because the adoption 
of this system is consistent not only 
with the honour and the duty, but 
also with the pecuniary interest of 
the Indian Government ;—for these 
reasons we would have this question, 
so important and so difficult, left for 
Indian reformers in India (a large 
class, though they do not write 
aes to deal with as they have 
een and are already dealing. 
Another subject of frequent loud 
complaint is the state of the courts 
of a in India. Amid the be- 
wildering statements and counter- 
statements on this head, what is an 
honest, well-disposed Englishman— 
what is the English legislature, sup- 
posed to be made up of such—to 
think and to do? Shall they act, or 
shall they forbear? On the one 
hand they are told that the judicial 
proceedings in the Company’s courts 
are overloaded by legal niceties and 
unmeaning forms, that justice is 
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smothered by technicalities, that 
the plain, common-sense dispensa- 
tion of right between man and man, 
which the natives alone desire and 
comprehend, is abandoned in favour 
of a complicated procedure, more 
suited to English than Indian ideas ; 
on the other, it is complained that 
judges are set upon the bench with 
no light but common sense to guide 
them; that there is no sheltering 
form of precedents, no safeguard of 
time-hallowed formal proceeding ; 
that cases are decided on their own 
bare merits, which the judge, re- 
gardless alike of code, statute-book, 
or precedent, never looks beyond. 

n support of these charges, 
the Times brings forward a 
list of iniquitous or absurd judg- 
ments, selected from Mr. Norton’s 
pamphlet. Now, in the first place, 
as we observed on a former occa- 
sion,* we very much doubt whether 
any courts in the world would stand 
such an ordeal as having their worst 
decisions selected by their worst 
enemies, and then paraded in a mu- 
tilated form before the public as 
specimens of what the courts them- 
selves are. But, besides this, we 
doubt whether any impartial reader 
will have thought that the cases 
quoted by the Times (which of 
course may fairly be supposed to be 
the worst that could be found) even 
as stated in that journal, justify the 
strong language of condemnation 
appended to them. In every case 
we have a strong suspicion that the 
officer who presided at the trial 
could give us avery different version 
of the matter. But even supposing 
this not to be the case—that the 
decisionshad nothing more than what 
appears in the Times to justify them 
—still, are they really so very bad, 
to be the worst that could be found? 
One of the most flagrant perversions 
of justice in criminal cases that can 
be brought forward is the remission 
of sentence of death upon a clearly 
convicted murderer, because his 
conviction took place a long time— 
about twenty years—after the 
offence. The mercy shown may have 
been injudicious, weak, illogical; but 
it was not an unnatural expression of 
an instinctive human feeling: at any 
rate such a case does not appear 
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very strong when figuring in the 
foremost rank of those which are in- 
tended to prove that the judges in 
the Company’s courts ‘exhibit an 
utter want of knowledge of those 
points to which judicial attention 
should be confined—a most la- 
mentable ignorance of the laws of 
evidence—an utter helplessness in 
the appreciation of testimony—a 
frequent oversight of material issues 
—perpetual digressions into purely 
irrelevant matter—wrong applica- 
tions of the law where they venture 
to apply it—an inability to control 
the proceedings before them—ad- 
missions of documents not legally 
sen and of evidence the merest 

earsay—decisions upon issues not 
raised, or upon wrong or immaterial 
issues — strange and inconclusive 
lines of argument, and reasoning 
foreign to the matter in hand— 
irregularities in proceedings—care- 
lessness or inability in drawing up 
decrees—findings utterly contrary 
to the evidence—and so forth. Of 
all which copious instances’ (of 
which the above is a specimen) 
‘shall be given: in short, it is one 
uniform dead level of incompe- 
tency.’* 

But, after all, what is wanted ? 
Make which complaint you will, but 
not both. Men of clear common 
sense, unhampered by legal niceties 
—or counsel learned in the law? 
Dealing with cases on their merits, 
by a summary process—or formal 
proceedings founded on a code? 
And if a code, we all know what 
eode. We know what a job Mr. 
Macaulay has made of that business, 
and what the Indian government 
has had to pay for it. And we know, 
too, where the code is. ‘ Rusting 
upon shelves in the India House!’ 
exclaim indignant reformers. True; 
because no judge whatever—lawyer 
er no lawyer—couldmakeheador tail 
of it; because, however philosophi- 
eal, it was absolutely impracticable. 
But in this matter, as well as that of 
the land revenue, while declaimers 
have been declaiming, and pam- 
phieteers have been pamphletizing 
in England, workers have been 
working out the true solution of the 

roblem in India itself. It has been 
iscovered, and is now recognised 
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by the highest authorities in that 
country, that in administration, as 
well as all other sciences, it is wise 
to proceed, not by hypothesis, but 
by induction from experience ; not 
by propounding principles, to be 
fitted with facts afterwards ; but by 
observing facts, to be reduced after- 
wards to principles. In short, we 
have of late years begun to do— 
what we should certainly have done 
at first—to examine the native cus- 
tom, to consider the native feeling, 
and, in great measure, to assimilate 
our own to native institutions. And 
here, again, the result has been suc- 
cessful. A person who condemns 
the Indian courts on account of 
their mode of proceeding in civil 
causes, grounds his condemnation on 
what has, in the latest practice, and 
in the now acknowledged general 
principle of the Indian government, 
absolutely no existence at all. The 
civil courts in the Punjaub have been 
entirely remodelled—the office of 
civil judge (as distinct from that of 
magistrate) utterly abolished. This 
has been done in conformity with 
native feeling and usage; and no- 
body who knows India will deny 
the success of the alteration. 

Well, then, is it fair to con- 
demn the error of past ignorance, 
while more recent enlightenment, 
the result of experience, is earnestly 
trying to remove it? It is easy to 
march off in a pamphlet or a review 
with the honour of a discovery which 
has been worked out by others in 
much toil, amidst the pain of climate, 
of exile, of opposition : it is easy to 
do this, and while robbing the real 
discoverers of the reward of their 
labours, to reproach them with the 
exploded errors, which they were 
the first to denounce and abandon. 
It is easy; but is it honest? It is 
true that the Indian police are in- 
ferior to the London detective force; 
but it is true, also, that they are 
far better than any that India ever 
before possessed ; that they are con- 
stantly being improved, and that by 
their means life and property are 
more secure in our newly acquired 
provinces (and we cannot too often 
repeat, that these afford the only 
fair test of what is the present 
animus of the government) than 


* Mr. Norton, as quoted by the Zimes newspaper, March 16, 1853. 
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they are, or ever have been, in any 
part of India. It is true that there 
are occasionally to be found foolish 
and incapable judges ; but it is also 
true, that their hands are tied by a 
prompt and cheap facility of appeal, 
while the decisions of most magis- 
trates are received with unquestion- 
ing acquiescence. It is true that 
disaffected and disappointed native 
pleaders, ejected from the courts 
which they have too long corrupted, 
are loud in their complaints of the 
inefficiency and unpopularity of our 
judicial system; and that these 
complaints, embodied in petitions, of 
which every person of Indian ex- 
rience knows the precise value, 
ave been received by the legislature 
with a gravity of attention which 
only honest ignorance can excuse ; 
but it is also true that the courts of 
the English magistratesare thronged 
daily by hundreds of applicants; that 
their numberhas a constant tendency 
to increase; so that it must always be 
oneof the magistrates’ moststrenuous 
efforts to check rather than encou- 
rage litigation: and that natives 
only resort to those courts in which 
they have confidence is fully esta- 
blished by the occasional exceptions 
which do occur, by the speedy de- 
sertion of the justice hall which in- 
evitably follows upon the presence 
of an incapable or an indolent judge 
upon the bench. 

Far are we from saying that 
the judicial system of India is 
perfect. We know that the police 
requires infinite improvement; that 
the maintenance of an inefficient 
or careless man upon the seat 
of judgment should be even more 
impossible than it nowis; that those 
who are set to judge could not but 
be the better qualified for their 
office if a scientific study of those 
fundamental principles of law which 
are the same always to all men, were 
superadded to the still more indis- 
pensable qualification of knowledge 
of the native language and native 
manners and customs; that our 
system may perhaps with advantage 

e yet more simplified ; our institu- 
tions yet more assimilated to the 
ancient indigenous institutions of 
the country; but what we say is, 
that these reforms are being effected, 
and will be effected best, most surel 
and speedily in India itself; that it 
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is unfair and impolitic to interfere 
with the natural course of that re- 
forming tendency which has recently 
shown such undoubted symptoms 
of vitality ; to hinder the develop- 
ment of those true principles which 
the Indian government has of late 
years recognised, and is now with 
progressive consistency carrying into 
practice; that in this matter, even 
more than that of the land revenue, 
an extraneous ill-informed inter- 
ference in things requiring such 
delicacy of subtle distinguishing 
knowledge of native men and man- 
ners, would be fatally injurious ; 
that it will go far to neutralize one 
of the greatest benefits that has 
been conferred on Indian litigants, 
viz. the exclusion from courts of 
justice of native attorneys, if this 
country now insists upon presenting 
them with the unwelcome services 
of English barristers. 

We come next to the considera- 
tion of public works, intimately con- 
nected with the finances of the 
country. Are these proper subjects 
for English interference? Within 
certain limits they undoubtedly are, 
and it is strange and interesting to 
observe how exactly these limits are 
marked by the natural laws of sup- 
ply and demand. So far as these 
operate, English intervention is 
powerfully effectual. The want of 
cotton naturally leads to that ex- 
cited demand for the means of pro- 
curing it, such as railroads and other 
roads, which has been so strikingly 
felt, though as yet but partially re- 
sponded to, in India during the last 
few years. And undoubtedly public 
works—roads, bridges, canals—these 
being the same in their nature all 
over the world, it requires no Indian 
experience to appreciate their ad- 
vantages ; nor yet—engineering re- 
ports being once obtained—to form 
an opinion as to the possibility of 
making them. It is not like the 
revenue settlement and the courts 
of justice, to deal with which not 
wal must a man put off his Euro- 
pean garb of thought to put on an 
Oriental, but must be acquainted 
more particularly with the historical 
antecedents and local traits of parti- 
cular districts. In this case we have 
the same struggle against nature in 
one country as another ; the laws of 
friction, gravity, velocity . notalter. 

Q & 
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Neither can it be said with regard 
to this as it can with aa to 
the two charges against the Indian 
Saas before noticed, that the 
esired reform has anticipated the 
present demand for it. No doubt 
something has been done, and some- 
thing is still doing; the grand trunk 
road from Benares to Meerut has 
been — for several years, and the 
railroad from Bombay to Tannah 
for several weeks. It hardly needed 
the ability of such a man as Sir 
Henry Elliot to answer the foolish 
charge that the Mahommedan em- 
rors, with all their splendid palaces 
or themselves and tombs for their 
dancing girls, did more for India in 
the way of great national works than 
we have done. Still it cannot be 
denied that the state of communica- 
tion generally in India, both by land 
and water, is very far removed from 
what it might, and by this time 
should have been. Even in this 
respect a better spirit has been 
shown in our most recently acquired 
province, the Punjaub, the roads in 
which, bad as they may be, are on the 
whole better than those in the older 
provinces, with the exception of 
that alluded to above from Benares 
to Meerut, and where the judicious 
liberality of Lord Dalhousie from the 
first set apart a large annual sum out 
of the revenues of the new territory, 
(the largest indeed that it was 
in his power to grant)* for the 
express ee of making and main- 
taining public works, especially con- 
necting the great rivers by canals 
for the purposes of irrigation. 

Still the complaint is made that 
much revenue is lost to the state, and 
much military economy prevented ; 
much inconvenience and loss sus- 
tained by the commercial interests 
both of India and England, owing to 
the want of efficient public works, 
and especially of good roads, and the 
Government of India is not in a con- 
dition, even prospectively, to den 
the truth of the complaint. Their 
answer is that they have no.money, 
whereupon the complainers change 
their ground and denounce a finan- 
cial system which, with all the arti- 
ficial assistance of opium and salt 
monopolies, manages to leave the 
people poorer than they ever were, 
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and yet not yield a sufficient revenue 
to enable the Government to carry 
out the most obvious and important 
works of public benefit. 

In such complaints it is in the 
first place necessary to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. When 
it is said that the people are more 
highly taxed and consequently more 
miserably poor under us than they 
were under Mogul emperors or 
native princes, we are not careful 
to give am answer to such a 
charge. When the data on which 
it is founded are produced it will 
be time enough to see if it cannot 
be met. It is easy indeed to excite 
horror by — the poverty- 
stricken condition of a people who 
live upon two anas a-day; but it 
hou be known that the poverty so 
expressed, and the poverty which we 
should understand to be meant if 
told that the working classes in Eng- 
land were living upon threepence 
a head per diem, are two totally 
different things. The former im- 
plies an absence not only of the 
means of supplying wants, but of 
the wants themselves : the latter in- 
cludes the pain and the misery of 
desires that cannot be gratified. It 
is marvellous how little difference 
there is between the wants of a 
wealthy chief and of a poor coolie 
with his two anasaday. The latter, 
it is true, has no clothes, neither does 
he wish for them; he eats less de- 
licately, but he eats plentifully ; for 
his two anas a-day will supply him 
with as much bhang to smoke, as 
much bread, almost as much ghee, to 
eat as he can want, and he requires 
nothing more, except perhaps the 
luxury of an occasional sweetmeat, 
which he often manages to obtain. 
The little Highland boy, whose 
highest notion of regal felicity was 
* to eat cream-porridge and to swing 
upon a gate all day,’ would hardly 
have required more than a coolie’s 
income to realize his idea. Poverty 
indeed is all but universal in India, 
if by that term is meant an average 
of incomes which we should regard 
as intolerably small ; but if poverty 
means hunger, thirst, cold, want, 
starvation—all but unknown. We 
doubt whether the main staple of 
the Indian peasantry has ever been 
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richer or poorer than they are at 
present; the only difference that 
our rule has given rise to, has been 
the formation and gradual increase 
of a middle class, with more ex- 
tended wants and comparatively 
— means of gratifying them, and 
perhaps, we may add, a diminution 
of the number of those creatures of 
native tyrants, whose gross wants 
had been multiplied, not by civili- 
zation, but by a debased ingenuity 
of sensual appetite, and who gratified 
these wants by oppressing and plun- 
dering the poor. 

But still the charge remains ; 
that system of finance must surely 
be radically wrong which fails to 
furnish sufficient revenue for the 
accomplishment of the most ordi- 
nary of those great public works 
which an absolute Government 
is undoubtedly bound to provide 
for its subjects. And to this it 
is replied that in ordinary circum- 
stances the revenue would be and 
has been sufficient; as the great 
progress made under the pacific 
reign of Lord William Bentinck 
sufficiently testifies; but that the 
circumstances of India have been for 
the most part extraordinary ; that is 
to say, that it has been for the last 
twenty years almost continually en- 
gaged in war. 

$o that revenue languishes for 
lack of public works, whereby the 
resources of the country —the na- 
tural foundations of revenue—may 
be developed ; and public works are 
not made for lack of revenue, and 
revenue again is lacking for such 
purposes, because it is squandered 
in war. Here, then—exclaim the 
accusers of the Company—here is a 
vicious circle for you! A vicious 
circle, truly; or, rather, a vicious 
pyramid, reposing upon a most 
vicious base. And what is this base? 
What but those wars in which the 
revenues of India have been wasted? 
The lingering, distressing, and in- 
glorious war in Burmah; the ques- 
tionable conquest of Scinde, the dis- 
grace of Atfghanistan, the awful 
catastrophe of the Khyber, these 
are the precious purchases which 
we have made with that treasure 
which should have gone to fer- 
tilize the fields and open up the 
communications of India; to fill the 
coffers of the Indian government, 
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and help to civilize the Indian peo- 
le. And whom have we to thank 
or these? Lord Broughton has 
given an answer to that question 
which is not likely to be forgotten. 
Let Englishmen and the English 
parliament remember this. The man 
who, more than ten years after the 
event, could assert with boastful 
nonchalant indifference, in a com- 
mittee-room of the House of Com- 
mons, ‘that he was solely respon- 
sible for the Affghan war,’ was, not 
the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, not a director at all, but 
an ex-President of the Board of Con- 
trol—that Minister of the Crown 
who, aceording to Sir Charles Wood, 
is as much responsible to parliament 
for what goes on in his department 
as the different Secretaries of State 
are for what occurs in theirs. Most 
earnestly do we hope that Lord Cla- 
rendon is somewhat more respon- 
sible as to our relations with foreign 
powers, or we may have him men- 
tioning, as a new fact, some ten or 
twelve years hence, when Europe 
has been deluged in blood, that ‘ it 
was all his doing.’ 
When England, then, has forced 
upon her notice the deficiencies of 
the public works and financial re- 
sources of India, let her remem- 
ber that this is mainly to be at- 
tributed to wars which the Imperial, 
and not the Indian, Government has 
initiated ; and that the most efficient 
way in which these deficiencies can 
be supplied is, not by making vague 
comparisons which cannot be sup- 
ported, between the past and pre- 
sent condition of the natives, nor by 
dealing in this matter, any more 
than with regard to the land settle- 
ment or the administration of justice, 
with details which can be best un- 
derstood and most satisfactorily dis- 
ae of by the local authorities ; 
but by feeling as sincerely averse to 
Asiatic as she does to European war; 
and (as we hope to show more fly 
presently) by insisting on the aboli- 
tion of that cumbrous and mischie- 
vous system of double government 
which can screen the Minister of the 
Crown, who has power to make or 
unmake Affghan wars and Cabul 
massacres, from parliamentary, 
that is to say from national, respon- 
sibility. 
The matter of patronage has been 
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mixed up with those more vital 
questions which we have just been 
considering, and has assumed a 
strange prominence in the Govern- 
ment measure. Not, indeed, that 
the patronage is an unimportant 
matter, far from it. This unpleasing 
word serves to express the selection 
and nomination of those to whom 
the destinies of India are confided ; 
those in fact upon whom, according 
to the gist of our whole argument, 
the welfare of India must—when all 
is done—principally depend. We 
do not deny that this is a matter on 
which this country has a right to in- 
terfere; on which—if any case of cor- 
ruption or gross partiality, or the 
habitual or even frequent appoint- 
seoubefnatesionshrunih ersons were 
fairly made out—it would be bound 
to interfere. But if there is one 
question which, more than another, 
has been decidedly begged, it is this 
ofthe abuse of patronage. We hear 
tirades in all directions against it. 
Sneers as to what it is worth ; indig- 
nant exclamations against the way 
in which it is distributed. But no 
one ventures to affirm that appoint- 
ments are sold; yet this, if anything, 
must be meant when it is asked, 
What is the pecuniary value of 
patronage toa director? Mr. Bright, 
indeed, has made insinuations to this 
effect; but as he refused, notwith- 
standing the earnest appeal of the 
Court of Directors and the clearly 
expressed feeling of the House— 
justly sensible of the unfairness of 
vague, general accusations—to name 
the parties implicated in the trans- 
action which he described, all that 
fell from him must be regarded as 
slanderous allusion rather than a 
fair and answerable charge; and 
as to the men appointed, no one 
has been bold enough to have re- 
course even to the miserable final 
resource of naming instances of bad 
appointments. Of course,such might 
be found, but is it not a proof that 
vituperation is shy of facts, when it 
does not venture to put forward this 
very last leg of logical support? 
Such might be found, to be met in- 
stantly by a dazzling list, in which 
the names of Thomason, Mont- 
gomery, Currie, Lake, Edwardes, 
and, last and greatest, Lawrence, 
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would soon silence those who dared 
to play at that game. But no, it is 
easier to prefer vague charges of 
nepotism and corruption. 
hese men who have won and 
kept the Indian Empire, unbacked 
by English help or sympathy, en- 
tirely removed from the range of 
English interest till within the last 
twenty months; these men are, it 
appears, all sons, nephews, or grand- 
children of the different members of 
the Court of Directors. Shame on 
the Minister who, if this be so, 
would destroy or diminish, even by 
six, the breed! Butis it so? Have 
these relations been so freely and 
unscrupulously appointed, to the ex- 
clusion, as it is complained, of the 
sons of civilians and soldiers ? From 
the year 1835 to 1851, out of 586 
civil appointments, 260 (nearly one 
half) were given to the sons of civil 
and military officers of the Company: 
out of 4922 cadetships, 1396 (consi- 
derably more than a quarter) were 
similarly disposed of;* no incon- 
aisnaiie proportion, when it is 
admitted on all hands that these 
appointments are objects of con- 
tinual solicitation from all classes in 
all parts of the country. But it is 
heartless work quoting for the fiftieth 
time figures that have been so long 
“saan to every inquirer in the Par- 
iamentary Report, and never yet so 
much as noticed by those who prefer 
to pour forth mere vague accusations 
without a single fact towarrant them. 
The Company has been un- 
fairly dealt with in this respect— 
more perhaps than in any other: 
but it certainly does not follow from 
this, that the proposed change is 
therefore undesirable; the conclu- 
sion may be true though founded 
upon false premises. We do not 
undertake to pronounce upon this 
matter, for it is one which experience 
must decide. Liberal men shrink 
instinctively from the plain speaking 
of Lord Ellenborough, when he says 
broadly that the son of a horse- 
dealer, and the son of an officer will 
not be, ceteris paribus, equally good 
members of the governing body in 
India; but old Indians shrug their 
shoulders with a shrewd suspicion 
that liberal or illiberal his lordship 
is right. For ourselves, we should 
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be sorry to say a word against the 
system of throwing the prizes cither 
of this country or of India open to 
competition: we may perhaps won- 
der that the system should be 
reserved for India, and no mention 
of it made for our own public offices ; 
may wonder whether the gorgeous 
East is selected as a more than or- 
dinarily favoured region, or as a 
corpus vile for an experiment, of 
which those who make it get all the 
credit while others pay the price ; 
we may even go so far as to doubt 
with Lord Ellenborough whether an 
examination which proves ‘cram- 
ming’ will at the same time gauge 
‘merit; still the principle is 
doubtless a correct one in the ab- 
stract, and the application of it may 
succeed not so much by the grace, 
as in spite, of those who apply it. 

We earnestly hope that, Rosier 
said so much, we shall not be re- 
garded as blind and partialadvocates 
of the East India Company. We 
have indeed felt indignant at the 
injustice with which they have been 
treated, and have not scrupled to 
express an indignation which is 
shared by all who know anything 
of the real wants of India. But at 
the outset of this article we said that 
while there was much that English- 
men in England could not and 
should not attempt to do for India, 
there was much that they both could 
and should; we have hitherto been 
attempting to point out how much 
of the recent outcry upon Indian 
affairs has been, as far as practical 
interference is concerned, delusive 
or at least misleading; that upon 
one or two points we cannot in this 
country interfere at all without 
hampering and hindering those who 
by position and training are better 
qualifiedtoact; that in others wemay 
indeed interfere if we will, but that 
our interference will be but of ques- 
tionable benefit: it remains to be 
shown how we may and ought to exert 
ourselves ; Heaven forbid that we 
should be contented with saying 
how far Englishmen may and ought 
to be careless re scien tadiion mat- 
ters; we would endeavour, difli- 
dently indeed, but earnestly, to show 
how and where their utmost care 
and most energetic action is urgently 
called for. 


In the first place, let us not 
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be thought vague and unpractical 
when we assert that the influ- 
ence of England over India is and 
must be chiefly a moral influence. 
Nor is it paradoxical to say that this 
influence is rather increased than 
diminished by that very ignorance 
which makes any more direct inter- 
ference inadvisable. The prevailing 
feeling in England with regard to 
India is one of generosity, of com- 
assion, in short, of philanthropy. 
That English philanthropy which we 
have before alluded to, sometimes so 
glorious, sometimes so foolish ; now 
gloriously showing itself in the work 
of slave emancipation, now foolishly 
wasted in moral pocket - handker- 
chiefs and religious flannel-waist- 
coats ; in its use associated with the 
honoured name of Wilberforce, in 
its abuse disgraced by all the tribe 
of Jellabys and Pardiggles — this 
feeling, so natural to the English 
eople, is not wanting with regard to 
ndia. It is our tendency to sym- 
mean with the mild Hindoo against 
is rudeoppressors; nine people outof 
ten, when they talk of the Indian em- 
pire, shake their heads and sigh and 
make some self-reproachful observa- 
tion, so that a foreigner might sup- 
pose that this most wonderful result 
and signal proof of English energy 
—and notwithstanding all the faults 
that have beencommitted, we will say 
of English virtue and wisdom,—was 
rather matter for shame than ex- 
ultation. There is a true anda noble 
feeling at the bottom of this. 

In England we have no temptation 
to lead us astray with regard to India, 
and it is easy as well as pleasant to 
think and talk virtuously. We dwell 
much on the duty of raising the na- 
tives—on the noble task of civilizing 
Asia; of preparing the people of 
India to govern themselves, and so 
on; the natural view for those who 
are aided by the enchantment of 
distance, who with no temptation to 
do wrong are willing and desirous to 
do right. In India it is otherwise. 
The mild Hindoo seen face to face 
attracts less spontaneous sympathy. 
In the dull routine of official busi- 
ness, the high idea, which alone is 
the true one, as to the nature of our 
position in India, is apt to be lost 
sight of: when men are engaged 
day and night in striving to main- 
tain their hold upon a country, they 
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are not very careful to recal the 
objects which brought them there. 
And yet it is surely true that the 
idea of our position in India is that 
we should civilize its people and 
enable them in good time to govern 
themselves ; we all profess to believe 
this; but in the meantime the local 
government seeing and feeling the 
thousand obstacles that stand in the 
way of the realization of this idea, 
are apt to lose all faith in it, and to 
work on in a hard utilitarian spirit. 
It must be so, we may be sure. 
Those who execute the minute de- 
tails of any work are not those who 
best appreciate the idea of the whole. 
What the magistrate is to the con- 
stable, what the ruler of a province 
is to the magistrate, what the go- 
vernment of India is to the ruler of 
a province, that English opinion is 
to the government of India. English 
opinion, English philanthropy, these 
are the religion of the Indian execu- 
tive. No matter in comparison that 
this religious element, if we may so 
call it, is often ill-informed, often im- 
practicable, often very inconvenient 
to those who with better knowledge 
and the keen sagacity of practical 
experience, are yet obliged to sub- 
mit to its influence. The two 
wers — English speculative phi- 
anthropy, and indie lain prac- 
tical energetic experience, will go on 
as they have done, apparently con- 
tradictory but really harmonious ; 
apparently weakening, but really 
strengthening one another; appa- 
rently inconsistent but in reality both 
true—and in the vitality of both of 
which the secret of the Anglo-Indian 
empire is to be found. And is this 
all? Is England to go on talking 
and thinking, as has been her wont, 
about India—and to do nothing? 
Notso. It is indeed the existence of 
ea greatness of England 
and the public opinion of England 
which must have more effect upon 
India than anything else; but besides 
this there are one or two points in 
which the Indian question doesnearly 
and practically concern us at home 
more than those in India. 

For it is we who send out those 
who are to govern India, and it is 
we who have to establish a system 
of home government which shall be 
a means of communication and not 
of obstruction between us and India. 
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The appointment of Governor- 
General of India is one of universally 
allowed magnificence. The man 
who fills it combines the ostensible 
dignity of amonarch with the actual 
power of a minister. To him the 
people of India look with far more 
of ene or fear than we are ac- 
customed to do either towards the 
Sovereign or the Government of the 
day. He first receives, and it is his 
high office to transmit to the country 
which he governs the influence of 
England. Besides this, he trans- 
mits to a wonderful degree his own 
personal influence. He is not merely 
set to administer a system with more 
or less ability ; his own character is 
apparent in and marks every act of 
his administration. It is his high 
privilege, and at the same time his 
almost overwhelming responsibility, 
to be every day of his life consciously 
making story. The same may be 
said, indeed, of every English states- 
man, if we go into it very closely; but 
in India the elements of civilization 
are still so primitive and distinct,and 
epochs succeed each other with such 
strangerapidity, that he who governs 
there is more palpably seen to be 
engaged in moulding those main 
features by which the history of 
the times will be afterwards reco- 
gnised. 

The Governor-General of India 
should, as we have said, in a 
special manner stand between Eng- 
land and India, combining the lofty 
speculations which distance makes 
natural to the one country, with that 
practical knowledge which ex- 

erience furnishes in the other. 
sincerely do we hope, therefore, 
that the system will long be con- 
tinued of appointing to this exalted 
office, not persons of high Indian 
official reputation, but Englishmen 
of rank, unconnected by any previous 
official tie with India. It is easy to 
point out the inconvenience arising 
from the custom of appointing an 
ignorant Governor, and then re- 
moving him as soon as he begins 
to understand his business : but this 
inconvenience is much more than 
balanced by the indispensable ad- 
vantage of having continually 
brought to bear in the highest station 
in India the influence of English 
mind and feeling, trained in an Euro- 
pean rather than an Eastern school. 
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That the Governor-General should be 
a man of rank too is an advantage in 


a community of Englishmen having - 


among themselvesno other than local 
official distinctions: he is thus at 
once raised above those social little- 
nesses which are unhappily too pre- 
valent among An doled. 

We do not object then to the 
Governor-General's beingan English 
nobleman unacquainted with India, 
nor is it to be wondered at that 
among the English nobility the least 
wealthy should be most disposed to 
seek the office. But we do object to 
making the most splendid deuty 
that any nation has in its power to 
bestow upon a citizen, the exclusive 

rivilege of ‘genteel poverty.’ 

here has been before now a ten- 
dency to do this, and looking at re- 
cent appointments to the Governor- 
ships P the minor Presidencies, it 
seems impossible to say that the ten- 
dency is yet extinct. We would 
have an English nobleman as Go- 
vernor-General of India, but it does 
not follow that we should be willing 
to see any poor lord, with a scanty 
income, who is ready to undergo five 

ears’ exile for the sake of improving 
it, exalted to that position. 

Let it be distinctly understood that 
we in no way allude to or make any 
exception at the person who at pre- 
sent holds the high office in question. 
Lord Dalhousie’s was in every way 
a most proper appointment. <A 
rising statesman trained in the 
business-like school of Sir Robert 
Peel, having creditably discharged, 
under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, his arduous duties as Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, his 
career and position amply justified 
those expectations of him which in 
the last five years he has with so 
much credit to himself and benefit 
to India realized. But his term of 
office has already expired, and his 
almost immediate return is looked 
for; and it must be confessed that 
if there be any truth in the different 
rumours that have from time to time 
been circulated with regard to his 
successor, all those who are interested 
in India will have great reason to 
deplore his retirement. We do 
hope that England, while discussing 
the Indian question ; while canvass- 
ing so freely the conduct of the 
Court of Directors at home and of 
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its servants abroad ; while charging 
these so unsparingly with abuse of 
power and neglect of duty, will be 
mindful not to abuse the very im- 
portant power, nor to neglect the 
very sacred duty which she herself 
will presently be called upon to 
exercise and discharge towards 
India. The legislature andthe Minis- 
ters of the Crown may rest assured 
that no abuse of patronage in the 
appointment of civilians and cadets 
can be so injurious, no neglect of 
India so ruinous, no oppression of 
the often quoted 150 millions of 
natives so gross, as the appointment 
of a bad, that is to say an ineflicient, 
Governor-General. 

This, then, is England’s first 
great duty to India, to appoint good 
governors. The Government of 
this country properly insists upon 
retaining in its own power the 

ractical, if not absolutely the 
ormal, nomination, not only of the 
Governor-General, but also of the 
governors of the two other pre- 
sidencies. This power has often 
been abused. No one will deny it. 
It will be one unspeakably good 
result to India of the present agita- 
tion, if such abuse becomes for the 
future impossible. But how is it to 
be made impossible? Simply by 
bringing the public opinion of Eng- 
land to bear upon the matter, and 
opening up the channels through 
which this opinion is to flow; and 
this brings us at once to the other 
division of what we may call the 
English side of Indian reform—the 
abolition of the double government. 

It is hard to overrate the import- 
ance of this abolition: it is not a 

uestion simply of expenseand delay, 
though the Government system of 
double government does of course 
involve these. When Mr. Bright 
complains that business is hindered 
because every transaction has to be 
gone through first in Leadenhall- 
street, and then all over again in 
Cannon-row, that needless expense 
is incurred by maintaining two 
establishments to do the work of 
one, he is not answered, because he 
is unanswerable. It is as if an 
attorney were to insist upon having 
every deed copied by two different 
clerks, working in two different 
offices at some distance from each 
other. But great as is the evil of 
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the extra expense thus recklessly 
incurred, and still greater that of the 
delay thrown in the way of public 
business, these evils are yet the 
least of those which this cumbrous 
system gives rise to. The great and 
unpardonable evil of it is, that it 
destroys responsibility, and griev- 
ously impairs the chain of communi- 
eation between England and India. 
When we speak of England influ- 
encing India, what is it that we 
mean? We mean public opinion in 
England. But how does public 
opinion operate? Properly and 
naturally in two ways: through the 
Press, and through Parliament. The 
first way is happily still open, and 
whatever benefit India has derived 
from this country, it has derived 
principally if not solely by means of 
the Press. But the other and more 
constitutional channel is stopped by 
the double government. If ion is 
a strong feeling in the country about 
India, it is sure to find its expression 
in Parliament. This we may safely 
say, without prejudicing the question 
of Parliamentary Reform, that on 
whatever subject the country or any 
large party in the country entertains 
a strong feeling, that feeling is sure 
to find its way into the House of 
Commons. And what is the next 
step? To question the minister? 
Ay—you may do that; you may 
call to the President of the Board of 
Control; but will he come when 
you have called him? Or if he 
comes, is it to any purpose, or is it 
to shuffle out of the matter by re- 
ferring it to the Court of Directors P 
Lord John Russell may refuse for 
awhile to answer Mr. Disraeli about 
our relations with Russia, and the 
country may have the good sense pa- 
tiently to assent for a while to the re- 
fusal, knowing that when it chooses 
to insist upon being answered, Mr. 
Disraeli will ask again, and Lord 
John Russell must reply. But 
when Mr. Bright interrogates Sir 
Charles Wood about some Indian 
matter, he is met not by a refusal, 
but by an intimation that the 
Minister knows nothing,—that he 
must ask the Court of Directors! 
If a too credulous member, trusting 
to these instructions, were really to 
betake himself to Leadenhall-street, 
and put his questions there, it would 
be amusing to witness the con- 
temptuous bewilderment with which 
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he would be met. The sole ma- 
chinery by means of which that 
Court can be interrogated is the 
Court of Proprietors, to which only 
a limited number of stockholders 
have access ; and these, if ever they 
do succeed in getting any answer at 
all from their somewhat imperious 
directors, are assured that the 
matter about which they inquire 
does not concern the Court, that 
they are not responsible, that the 
Board of Control has done it all, 
whatever the particular i¢ may be. 
And even were it otherwise, what 
are the East India Directors, that 
the country should interrogate 
them? The genius of the British 
Constitution recognises but one 
means apart from the public press 
by which the nation may obtain 
information and express itself upon 
affairs of State, and that means is 
the presence of a responsible Mi- 
nister of the Crown in Parliament. 
It is by this responsibility alone that 
England can effectually act upon 
India. Is it complained that a bad 
and incapable Governor-General is 
from time to time appointed, that 
rash, needless, costly, and inglorious 
wars are sometimes entered upon, 
that public works in India are neg- 
lected, or the people of India de- 
frauded of theirrights ? The remedy 
is the same in all cases. Let there 
be a Minister who shall really be 
obliged on all occasions to render 
true account. Is the English mind 
bestirring itself about India, anxious 
for information more precise and 
less cumbrous, more regularly sup- 
plied and less bewildering than that 
contained in the voluminous reports 
of committees appointed eve 
twenty years? The reply is still 
the same. Let there be in Parlia- 
ment a well-informed, responsible 
minister, ready to furnish informa- 
tion session after session, or, if re- 
quired, night after night. In a 
word, let England be put in real, 
regular, andconstitutional connexion 
with India; that is to say, let the 
local authorities of India be respon- 
sible to the Governor-General, the 
Governor-General to the Minister 
of the Crown for Indian Affairs, the 
Minister of the Crown to Parlia- 
ment, and Parliament to the country. 
It will be acknowledged by all that 
this is the chain that ought to exist ; 
some venture to assert that it exists 
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already. Some of the links are, 
indeed, perfect, but two at least are 
faulty, if not altogether wanting. 
The communication between the 
Governor-General in India and the 
Minister in Downing-street is not 
so direct as it might be, as it would 
be, were it not for the diversion ex- 
isting in Leadenhall-street. And is 
the President of the Board of 
Control really as responsible for 
the affairs of India as the different 
Secretaries of State are for what 
goes on in their respective depart- 
ments? Credat Sir Charles Wood. 
Yes, let him believe it himself, and 
assert it too, if he will, but for 
India’s sake, let him not, in making 
such an assertion, be believed. 

There are strong and terrible 
facts to be set against the assertion. 
The English people, anxious by fits 
and starts to express themselves 
towards India, but finding no con- 
stitutional means by which to do 
so; a Burmese war dragging its slow 
length along, disapproved by the 
country, avowed by no one, and yet 
continuing ; and, above all, the ever 
memorable confession of a former 
Indian minister, ‘I was the sole 
author of the Affghan war.’ 

But, it may be said, it is all very 
well to condemn the system of 
double government, but what do 
you propose to substitute for it? 
Now, in this question lies practically 


the whole pryen with regard to 


the renewal of the Company’s char- 
ter; and it has been our object in 
this paper not to answer this ques- 
tion, but simply to state it clearly, 
and bring matters distinctly to this 
issue. We believe that if we could 
succeed in doing this, we should be 
rendering very essential service ; 
for that there never was a question 
so confused and mystified for want 
of being clearly stated. People are 
led off into a fresh track every day. 
Each number of the Zimes, indeed 
of all the London journals, opens 
up some fresh issue, or furnishes a 
string of fresh facts unconnected 
with any that have gone before. 
With a considerable amount of what 
is thought to be knowledge thus 
acquired, but undigested, crude, 
contradictory, we are sure that very 
many are absolutely at sea as to 
what is the real question to be de- 
cided about India, And to state 
this question has been our present 
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endeavour; to eall people off from 
following up vague tracks of inquiry 
which can only lead to confusion, 
because they cannot by any possi- 
= be pursued far enough to 
establish any satisfactory conclu- 
sions, and to show what it is that 
this country may, and can, and 
should do for India; and (in still 
more practical language) whatshould 
be the great object of any measure 
brought before Parliament on the 
subject — namely, to abolish the 
system of double government; and 
by so doing to establish a real 
ministerial responsibility, which may 
make all future reforms possible ; 
which, in fact, may not so much 
effect one or two particular reforms, 
as initiate an epoch of continual 
reformatory progress. 

Let Parliament give to India that 
great boon directly and abundantly 
which now it derives only indirectly 
and in too sparing measure — that 
boon which the local government can- 
not give, which the local government 
itself stands mostimmediately inneed 
of,—we mean English moralin fluence. 
Let the local government be left to 
remove or modify those hindrances 
to the actual present material well- 
being of India, which it is instine- 
tively prompted and by its interest 
induced to do: to effect those re- 
forms which, if not made by them, 
will certainly never be made at all; 
and let England be content (nor 
think the task a mean one) to im- 
part to the Indian government that 
more exalted, dignified, historical, 
pees view of our position in 

ndia and our relation to its inhabi- 
tants, which distance and ignorance 
of detail makes at once pleasant 
and natural to Englishmen; which 
is natural because it is pleasant, 
pleasant because it is noble, and 
noble because it is true; in a word, 
leave India to be administered by 
those best qualified to do so—viz., 
those best acquainted with its people, 
its customs, and its laws; but let it 
be brought into more direct com- 
munication with English mind— 
that is to say, let ihe government of 
India be made responsible to an 
English Minister of the Crown, and 
a Minister to the people of Eng- 


It could hardly be difficult, in. 
deed, to make numerous suggestions 
in answer to the question, ‘ What 
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would you substitute for the double 
government?’ The idea of turning 
the Court of Directors into a Coun- 
cil, connected with, subsidiary to, 
and dependent upon, the Indian 
Minister of State, would be one of 
the first to present itself; but this 
would require a separate article for 
its consideration. It may sound 
prudent to demand that abolition 
should be accompanied by substitu- 
tion, but wr the demand 
does not succeed. Men see an evil 
and protest against and destroy it, 
in full confidence that whatever is 
needful to be substituted will ap- 
pear in good time. ‘Good gover- 
nors, responsible ministers — and 
away with the double government!’ 
Englishmen like a cry—long may 
they do so; Tadpoles and Tapers 
may abuse it, but at bottom the 
feeling is one of honest desire to 
have a question fairly and pointedly 
stated—a very practical and fruitful 
feeling. Let the above be the cry 
of Indian reformers. 

Lastly, it may be objected that 
what we have been saying supposes 
considerable zeal for reform on the 

art of the Company’s servants in 
ndia. We know it does. Let it 
not be feared that the zeal, or the 
discretion either, (which is some- 
times forgotten at home,) will be 
wanting there. We only wish that 
the Company’s servants — that is, 
the actual governors of India—were 
more thought of and consulted in 
this matter. They are at this time 
watching, with an interest little 
thought of at home, the proceedings 
of Parliament, and, still more, the 
stirrings of England, about India. 
They see that the nation is begin- 
ning to take more interest in India 
than it ever did before, and they 
rejoice to see it. They perceive 
that the men of Manchester are 
taking a more particular and, it 
must be owned, a more energetic 
interest, because they want cotton. 
They hope, indeed, that the national 
may keep pace with the Manchester 
interest ; but they do not regret, 
but rather rejoice, in the activity of 
the latter, knowing that it is a 
natural and a legitimate interest, 
which cannot fail in the end to 
benefit India. They hear much said 
about India that evinces great igno- 
rance and yet great conceit of know- 
ledge; but they know that this is 
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one of the penalties which must 
be paid for long indifference and 
neglect, and bear it patiently. The 
hear themselves abused, ridiculed, 
and traduced; denounced as op- 
pressors—laughed at as bunglers— 
spoken of as ludicrously incompetent 
judges—stern and cruel exactors of 
revenue—over-paid, luxurious, care- 
less, some do not hesitate to add, 
corrupt—but they look at the map 
of British India, which the Indian 
army has conquered, and which the 
Indian civil service administers, and 
can afford to bear patiently with all 
that. But one thing does rouse their 
indignation. When they see young 
men in and out of Parliament making 
political capital out of Indian griev- 
ances—young men who like to write 
slashing Radical pamphlets, or who 
wish to conciliate Radical con- 
stituencies, sauntering from the 
club or the park into the House of 
Commons, inflated with a two weeks’ 
knowledge of Indian history, and 
a string of one-sided statistics culled 
at random from the Blue-book, and 
there declaiming with all the em- 
phasis of ignorant impunity, against 
the follies and iniquities of those 
who have made India what it is; 
saying—and that, too, without being 
silenced by indignant ridicule—that 
the Indian people are worse off now 
than they were under their own 
native princes, or the Mahommedan 
emperors ; then their patience does 
almost fail them, and they are 
tempted to wish that for a year or 
two the Mogu) emperors were in- 
deed back again, and that these 
young west-end Radicals might be 
transplanted for a while as ryots 
from the neighbourhood of Belgravia 
to that of Delhi, to learn the amazing 
difference that exists between de- 
clamation and fact. 

But the impatience passes away, 
almost as speedily as do the words of 
these frothy declaimers, and there 
remains one general earnest feeling 
among the members of the Indian 
services, that England may deal 
with India honestly and wisely; 
minding first her own business, that 
is to say, appointing good governors, 
and trusting them when appointed ; 
but taking ample security to herself 
that this trust is not abused by 
bringing both governed and gover- 
nor nearer to herself, connected by 
the golden chain of responsibility. 





